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* INTRODUCTION 


As the 1960’s draw to a close, it is apparent that historians will look back upon 
this decade as one of protest. After the quiescence of the Eisenhower years, 
American society in the 1960’s has been stirred and then wracked by the social and 
political actions of dissenting individuals and groups. From the relatively peace- 
ful days of sit-ins and freedom rides, protest has spread and become more militant 
to the point where university buildings have been occupied, sections of major 
cities have been burned to the ground, and a national political convention had 
to be held behind barbed wire. 

At the same time that confrontations were erupting in the streets, quieter but 
still significant manifestations of protest were to be found among youths, in the 
drug and hippie subcultures, and even in such a commercial art form as popular 
music. Indeed, protest has come in so many varieties and has been so widespread 
that some intellectuals who in the 1950’s bemoaned the lack of social conscience 
of Americans have retreated behind closed doors to bewail the fact that people 
do not understand how well off they are in the United States. 

There is nothing new about protest in America. Despite a façade of consensus 
that one group of social scientists has posited as tke American tradition, protest 
against social, political, and economic inequities has a long history in the United 
States. Since the War of Independence, there have been major eras of protest 
comparable to the 1960's: the 1830’s and 1840’s, the 1880’s and 1890’s, and the 
1930’s, to name the most significant. Yet, despite these roots, protest in the 
1960’s has a number oi characteristics which set it apart from earlier eras: 


(1) The current protest has occurred in a period of prolonged prosperity. 

(2) It has reflected the increasingly pluralistic nature of society, including not 
,only ethnic groups, but also emerging subcultures centering around school, youth, 
and ‘dropouts from society. 

(3) It has been essentially activist rather than ideological in orientation. 

(4) It has seen the emergence of nationwide black organizations which have 
excluded white membership. 

(5) It has been led by the younger generation, which has set the tone and 
direction of the movements. 


Though none of these five points is unique to the 1960’s, taken together they 
do seem to set current protest off from past periods of social and political activism. 

While the aims of the various dissident groups in this decade have differed, it is 
obvious that they have fed on each other’s experiences. If the early civil rights 
movement, the freedom rides and sit-ins by blacks and whites, helped to sensitize 
the black community to its plight and led to militancy, riots, and the exclusion 
of whites, so it also helped to foster the New Left, with its concern for not 
only the black ghetto but also the white poor. Similarly, the war in Vietnam 
not only aligned black moderates and militants, the New Left, and students in a 
united front, but it also sensitized students to the relationship between the miiltary- 
industrial complex and academia, and then brought them face to face with 
unresponsive bureaucracy on many campuses. This same bureaucracy and the 
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seeming irrelevance of the traditional curricula of higher education, along with 
a war that few wanted, helped to sharpen the generation gap and to fertilize the 
‘ground for the dropout, with his search for an entirely new value structure, free of 
political action. Even the Radical Right, which began with a fear of Communist 
conspiracy and seems to share so little with other dissidents, has at least used the 
protests and demonstra-ions of others as further proof that subversion is rampant 
in the land. ‘This is certainly not the sum of relationships among the protesters; 
rather, it is only meant to suggest some of the ways in which they have been 
connected to one another. 

To focus or protest. however, is to ignore positive demands of many of the 
dissidents. Not only have the movements been objecting to a society which is 
highly mechan stic, impersonal, and unresponsive, but they have also been demand- 
ing greater pzrticipaftion in the decision-making process. Most of the groups 
desire to achieve a relationship with society that at once allows them to be an 
integral part ož, and yet separate from, the major culture. With some exceptions, 
they have not rejected the benefits of a computerized society. Rather, they have 
strongly and continually demanded that the human element be retrieved from the 
mechanistic, and that the benefits of an affluent country be made available to 
everyone. 

As has been historically true, protest in the 1960’s has engendered varied reac- . 
tions. Early in the decade, the response to the civil rights movement was generally 
positive in tore, with national legislation as one of its more meaningful achieve- 
ments. As pratest became more militant, however, reaction was increasingly nega- 
tive and repressive. By the election of 1968, the issues of violence, and of law and 
order, became major national concerns. Segments of the population were hyper- 
sensitive to ary form of protest, no matter how mild its expression. Authorities 
often failed ta distinguish between different types of protest. Sometimes police 
could treat dissenting teen-agers and hippies as if they were revolutionaries bearing 
weapons. Too frequently, people made “demonstrations” synonomous with “riots.” 
Authoritarian techniqres, such as heavy reliance on police and military power,: 
were much ir evidence in the last years of the decade. Dissent itself became 
suspec 

By this overreaction, America has begun to undermine one of the most impor- 
tant constructs of the democratic system: the right, and obligation, of people to 
express their opinions, however outrageous. The dissidents of the 1960’s have 
performed a service by questioning the values, assumptions, and institutions of 
American socety. Indeed, they have gone farther by. proposing alternative pro- 
grams for existing problems. Such actions are Decensar, for the viability of the 

` democratic state. 

The overriding aim of the protesting groups has bees their quest for a society 
in which the individual, regardless of race, age, class, and political persuasion, will 
be able to share in tha democratic process. That, to achieve this, it has become 
necessary for portions of society to organize, to express themselves openly, and to 
risk injury ard life, demonstrates how far America has fallen short of its promise. 
By their words and actions, the protestors have helped to remind us again of the 
gap between -he reality and the expectations of American life. 

Joszrs Bosxin and ROBERT A. ROSENSTONE 


The Revolt of the Urban Ghettos, 1964—1967 


By Josepa Boskin 


ABSTRACT: The revolt of the urban ghettos in the mid-1960’s 
was in large part the consequence of a dichotomy in the think- 
ing of Caucasians regarding the city. Accepting the city as a 
source of work but rejecting it as a desirable place to live, 
whites moved out to the suburbs and left the inner city to the 
underclasses. The minority groups, on the other hand, ini- 
tially sought socioeconomic salvation within the city; it was, 
in the words of biographer Claude Brown, the “Promised 
Land.” Instead, the ethnic groups suffered confinement to the 
ghettos and restricted opportunities within the city. The 
ghetto enclave produced a consciousness of experience among 
its residents, of which a sense of entrapment was an integral 
aspect. The more than one hundred major riots which ensued 
between 1964 and 1967 were spontaneous outbursts of hostility 
toward ghetto conditions and toward those who perpetuated the 
environment. A high level of support, demonstrated in both 
attitude and action, prevailed during the revolts. Significantly, 
the two institutions which represented the white establishment, 
the police and businesses, were singled out for attack. Largely 
ignored were libraries, schools, and civic buildings. The riots 
were thus the result of an ecological malaise in American soci- 
ety which had prevailed for decades prior to the assaults of the 
ghettos in the 1960’s. 
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LTERNATING extremes bf elation 
and despair have cha-acterized 
black protest in the 1960’s. Vacillating 
between the studied nonviolen: and the 
spontaneous violent approaches to the 
entrapments of ghetto life, Neg-o behav- 
ior has mirrored the dilemma of the 
exploited, dark-skinned person: whether 
to withstand the rejection of the major- 
ity in the hope that ameliorative actions 
would bring rewards within the system 
or to lash out and destroy tae hated 
environment, thus bringing abrupt 
awareness to the majority and release 
for oneself. Over cne hundred major 
revolts in as many ctjes in the incredi- 
bly short space of three years have dem- 
onstrated that for those blacks outside 
of the civil rights and other alied pro- 
test movements of the mid-1930’s and 
early 1960’s, the corrse of protest was 
to be disruptive and violent. Clearly, 
the behavior of blacks in the large and 
small zhettos connoted a cons2nsus of 
attitude toward their own communities, 
one another, and the larger society. 
Their actions signifiel] the mos: impor- 
tant underclass revolt * in recenz Ameri- 
can history. 


TSE CONTINUING CONFLICT 07 RACE 


The urban protest riots proved to be 
the pivotal black response. Tae riots 
affected the course of the civil rights 


movement; they coalesced the young, 


lower- and middle-class Negroes in the 
cities; they marked the growing conflict 
between the generations and the classes 
in Negro communities throughout the 
nation. Further, they symbolized the 
inability of American democracy to cope 
effectively with the historical-osycho- 
logical problem of racism. The iots, in 
fact, split the nation in the 1969’s and 


1The terms “riot” and “revolt” ire used 
interchangably in this study. They describe 
acts of assault on the stetus quo and its 
tangible legitimate author-ties, in this instance, 
the police and business establishments. 


prompted the period of polarization. 
The clashes of the summer of 1967, how- 
ever, marked an end to the spontaneous 
outbursts of the previous period of urban 
violence. A new stance was effected, as 
militant groups fashioned a framework 
of sociopolitical objectives essentially 
absent in the earlier period of protest. 

As the incidence of riots marked the 
departure from the civil rights period, 
this new expression of protest in the 
1960’s can be differentiated from the 
more characteristic form of urban racial 
violence which prevailed in the past. 
With the exception of the Harlem riots 
of 1935 and 1943, which seemed more 
clearly to be the consequence of eco- 
nomic and wartime conditions, the riots 
of the past two centuries were initiated 
by Caucasians and were motivated by 
racist attitudes. 

In these racial episodes, Negroes suf- 
fered the bulk of personal and property 
damage, with little restitution offered 
from civil authorities. Between 1900 


` and 1949, there were thirty-three major 


interracial clashes. Of these, eighteen 
occurred during the period of World 
War I and its aftermath, whereas five 
occurred during World War II. Obvi- 
ously, the majority of these occurrences 
reflected situations of a critical nature. 

From the end of World War II until 
1964, there were several large-scale 
urban disturbances which reflected the 
underlying potential for social violence. 
None of these conflicts expanded into 
major urban conflagrations. Rather, 
most of the clashes were manifestations 
of what Allen Grimshaw has called ‘“as- 
saults upon the accommodative struc- 
ture,” that is, Negro challenges to the 
socioeconomic structure of a community. 
The most intense violence occurred when 
minority groups attempted to change 
residential patterns or when a number of 
Caucasians defined the situation as one 
in which such an Attempt was being 
made. 
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The volatility of these situations was 
constantly reflected in the years follow- 
ing the termination of the war. Resent- 
ment against Negroes who moved into 
all-white neighborhoods resulted in 
more than a hundred incidents: the Air- 
port Homes violence in Chicago in No- 
vember 1945; the Fernwood Project 
violence, also in Chicago, August 1947; 
the Georgia house-bombings in May 
1947; and the highly publicized violence 
of 1951 in Cicero, Ilinois. Some of the 
‘weapons employed by white assaulters— 
bricks, guns, sniping, Molotov cocktails 
—were those which were utilized by 
blacks in the 1960’s. Racial violence 
also occurred when Negroes attempted 
to use public recreational facilities tra- 
ditionally reserved for Caucasians in 
northern and midwestern cities. In 
sum, the race riots which raged in Amer- 
ican society from the turn of the cen- 
tury until the mid-1960’s reflected ex- 
tensions of white racism. The rebel- 
lions which began in 1964 represented a 
major response to that racism. 

The explosion of the blacks in the 
urban ghettos from 1964 to 1967 was 
presaged three decades ago in the lines 
of poet Langston Hughes: 

Negroes, 

Sweet and docile, 

Meek, humble, and kind: 

Beware the day 

They change their minds! ? 
As late as the year of the first riots 
came the powerful words of Kenneth 
Clark, the eminent psychologist, in bis 
work Dark Ghetto: 


The poor are always alienated from normal 
society, and when the poor are Negro, as 
they increasingly are in the American cities, 
a double trauma exists—rejection on the 
basis of class and race is a danger to the 
stability of the society as a whole.® 


* Langston Hughes, “Roland Hayes Beaten,” 
One-Way Ticket (New York: Alfred A Knopf, 
1949), p. 86. i 

8 Kenneth Clark, Dark Ghetto (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1964), p. 21. 


And, in 1965, a shocked but largely 
lethargic suburban society was admon- 
ished by Mayor Robert Wagner of New 
York: 


There are lions in the streets, angry lions, 
aggrieved lions, lions who have been caged 
until the cages crumbled. We had better 
do something about those lions, and when 
I speak of lions I do not mean individuals. 
I mean the spirit of the people. Those who 
have been neglected and oppressed and dis- 
criminated against and misunderstood and 
forgotten.* 


Yet, despite a year of violent urban dis- 
ruptions and countless admonitions 
from leaders in the Caucasian and black 
communities, the disturbances were as- 
cribed to a minority of disgruntled 
blacks. Few were prepared—even after 
studies had demonstrated that a sizable 
proportion of Negroes were actively in- 
volved in the rebellions—to accept the 
fact that Negroes were indeed alienated 
from American society and angry 
enough to destroy the environments im- 
mediately surrounding them which rep- 
resented the outside repressive world. 
That blacks vented their antagonism 
on the buildings, streets, and businesses 
within their immediate reach and 
avoided these same places in exclusively 
white areas is crucial to an understand- 
ing of their motivations. Central to the 
development of the zeftgetst of the re- 
volts were the attitudes of the Caucasian 
not only regarding the Negro—which, to 
understate the situation, is well under- 
stood as being antagonistic—but regard- 
ing the Negro’s environment, that is, the 
city itself. The experience of the blacks 
in their mass migration into the core 
cities was inextricably related to the 
attitudes of whites toward the cities. 
For it is not merely the fact of high- 
density populations living in slum condi- 
4 Quoted in Gurston D. Goldin, “Violence: 
The Integration of Psychiatric and Sociologi- 


cal Concepts,” Notre Dame Lawyer, Vol, XL, 
No. 5, 1965, p. 513, 
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tions-which brough: blacks to convulsive 
actions but, more importantly, the ap- 
proach which predominates in relation to 
those enclaves which we call the city. 
The riot wes a response to the interac- 
tion of bota majority and mfmority in 
their respective attitudes toward the 
ghetto and zhe city. An essential com- 
ponent of i's origin was the majority’s 
rejection of the city as a viable and 
creative environment within which to 
live. Thus, an ecological malaise was 


one of the primary causes of tha violent . 


protest. 


THe Crry: NEVER THE Promisz=p LAND 


One of the most poignant and endur- 
ing conflicts in our national Ife, fre- 
quently subt.e, yet constantly gnawing, 
has been the antagonism between rural 
and urban America. This has been far 
more than a conflict between th> politi- 
.cal and powe- interests of divergent hu- 
man locales; .t has been a conflict in the 
American corsciousness, and is ‘mplicit 
in the American value system. Since 
the early nineteenth century, millions of 
Americans have yielded to a seemingly 
fatal attracticn to make the great mi- 
gration from farm and village to the 
city. Whatever may have be2n the 
harsh impera-ives which guided them, 
there was a p2rsistent tendency <o look 
back, with a degree of nostalga and 
with a sense bf irreparable loss, to an 
idyllic rural setting. In a nation in 
which the forces of urbanization were 
unrelenting, where urban living was 
clearly the shape of the future, there 
was a deep conviction, as Walter Lipp- 
mann wrote, that the city should ^ot be 
acknowledged as the American ideal. 
This mood wes not limited merely to 
those who had strayed from tke in- 
terded ways, Lut was shared by those 
who were born in the city environs. 
The city has never been conceived as 
being the pre’erred place to irhabit 


permanently, nor has it been romanti- 
cized in the arts and mass media. It 


‘has rarely been regarded as a focus for 


creative living. 

The burgeoning of industry, and the 
expansion of the middle class, with its 
increased financial and physical mobil- 
ity, enabled the nostalgic rural life to 
be transplanted into suburbia and ex- 
urbia. Thus, for this group of urban 
dwellers, alternatives of living were pos- 
sible. The actuality of choice, how- 
ever, gave rise to an ambivalence in 
which the best and worst of feelings 
canjoined: the desire for the idealized - 
rural life-style and a strong desire to 
partake in the activities of the city. 

The movement into the cities in the 
past two centuries, then, was not ac- 
complished without the creation of a 
basic paradox. The economic means to 
achieve a fuller life, though associated 
with the city, was not fulfilled within 
the city. The compromise of the sub- 
urban community seemed to provide a 
solution to the uncomfortable dilemma 
of rural versus urban life. Seemingly, 
one could have the best of both styles. . 
Several difficulties, however, prevented 
the suburb from becoming the Ameri- 
can middle-class nirvana. The magni- 
tude of the march to the suburbs neces- 
sitated mass transportation to and from 
the central cities. The city adminis- 
trators’ choice, -the freeway, soon be- 
cawe a strangulated contact with the 
city, bringing it not close enough, yet 
too far away. Yet, many who lived in 
suburbia were economically dependent 
upon the city, so that contact with the 
core city was never physically far re- 
moved. Ironically, too, transportation 


. arteries made possible the invisibility of 


the ghettos., 

The development of a sophisticated 
mass communications system, in the 
form of television, in the early 1950’s 
reinforced the ambivalent antagonisms 
towards the city. Throughout the 1950’s 
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and 1960’s, television portrayed the 
city as a violent, unhealthy, dirty, cor- 
rupt, lonely, unseemly place for people 
to live, develop, and grow. Survival 
appeared to be the main component 
dramatized in series after series. With 
the exceptions of such productions as 
were borrowed from earlier successful 
radio shows, the bulk of television per- 
formances were antiurban in substance. 
In such medical series as “Ben Casey,” 
“The Young Interns,” and “The 
Nurses,” psychological maladies or life 
and death were constant themes. The 
decade of the 1920’s, depicted in such 


series as “The Roaring Twenties” and 


“The Untouchables,” consistently asso- 
ciated the city with gang violence. In 
such outstanding series as “Naked 
City,” which dealt with some realistic 
problems of life in New York, and 
“East Side, West Side,” a series based on 
the experiences of a social worker, the 
promise and potential of the city were 
lacking. Television largely reinforced 
the image of the city earlier perpetuated 
by literature and the movies. As Her- 
bert Kosower has correctly noted: “Al- 
most all of Hollywood’s films deal with 
contemporary urban life on a superficial 
fantasy plane.” ” Even Street Scene, 
On the Waterfront, The Naked City, 
Tke Pawnbroker, and A Thousend 
Clowns tended to reflect the harsh as- 
pects of urban life. 

Resistance to city living grew from 
several sources. The organization of 
the city was felt to be antagonistic to 
basic American values. It bred imper- 
sonality, detachment, and unhealthy 
conditions. Criticism stemmed from the 
conception of the city as being anti- 
individualistic. Groups of people were 
herded together in living and working 
conditions which placed a premium on 


5 Herbert Kosower, King Vidor, and Joseph 
Boshur, “The Arts,” Psychology Today, Vol 
TI, No. 3 (August 1968), p 16 


co-operative and collectivistic solutions 
to social problems. : 

The city was further indicted for 
altering the landscape of America, for 
denying its past and playing havoc 
with its future. As Anselm Strauss has 
accurately written, the United States 
managed to develop an industrial econ- 
omy without developing a thoroughly 
urbanized citizenry. Americans, he 
noted, entered upon the great urbaniza- 
tion of the nineteenth century “protest- 
ingly, metaphorically walking back- 
ward.” ° 

The image of the city was capped in 
the catch phrase originally ascribed to 
New York City: “It’s a nice place to 
visit but I wouldn’t want to live there.” 
Living was to be done in the suburbs, 
away from the source of corruptions. 
The “Promised Land,” then, was to be 
sought outside the city. 

Aided by affluence, millions fled from 
the city into the landscaped suburbs— 
leaving the core cities to the newer mi- 
grant and immigrant groups. Negro-, 
Puerto Rican—, Mexican-, and Japanese- 
Americans, and other smaller American 
minority groups with dark or nonwhite 
skins, filled the central cities. By the 
1960’s, all major and most smaller cities 
had sizable numbers of various ethnic 
groups in the downtown areas, living in 
slum ghettos, breathing the increasingly 
foul urban air, and becoming increas- 
ingly alienated. They gradually devel- 
oped an-urban consciousness-—-a con- 
sciousness of the entrapped underclass. 

The sense of entrapment stemmed 
from the inability of the ethnic groups 
to break out of the urban ghetto and 
become part of the burgeoning middle 
classes. Alienation grew out of the 
anger of betrayal, a betrayal that began 
when the inner-city dwellers were made 
the inheritors of decaying cities. That 


8 Anselm Strauss, Images’ of the American 
City (New York. Free Press, 1961), p. 123. 
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they were being desertec, that the prom- 
ised land in the North and West was 
drving up, as Langston Hughes causti- 
cally expressed it, “like a raisin in the 
sun,” became increasingly clear in the 
decades of tne 1950's and 1960's. 
Claude Brown in his Manchild in the 
Promised Lard, an affectionate por- 
trayal of Harlem, began his sketch with 
this denial of -he promise: 


— I want to tak about the first Northern 
urban generaticn of Negroes. I want to 
talk about the experiences of a misplaced 
generation, of a misplaced people in an 
extremely complex, confused society. This 
is a story of their searching, their dreams, 
their sorrows, -heir smal and futile rebel- 
lions, and thei- endless battle to establish 
their own place in America’s greatest 
metropolis—arc in America itself. 

The characters are sons and daughters 
ot former Southern sharecroppers. 
were the poorcst people of the South, who 
poured into Mew York City during the 
decade following the Great Depression. 
These migran’s were told that unlimited 
opportunities -or prosperity existed in New 
York and that there was ho “color 
problem” there. They were told that 
Negroes lived in houses with bathrooms, 
electricity, ranning water, and indoor 
toilets. To them, this was the “promised 
land” that Memmy hed been singing about 
in the cotton ields for many years... . It 
seems that Ccusin Willie, in his lying haste, 
had neglected to tell the folks down home 
about one of the most important aspects 
of the promised Jand: it was a slum ghetto. 
There was a tremendcus difference in the 
way life was lived up North. There were 
too many pecple full of hate and bitterness 
crowded intc a dirty, stinky, uncared-for 
closet-size section of a great city. 

Before the soreness of the cotton fields 
had leit Mara’s back. her knees were get- 
ting sore from scrubbing “Goldberg’s” floor. 
Nevertheless she was better off; she had 
gone from the fire into the frying pan. 

The child-en of these disillusioned col- 
ored pioneer. inherited the total lot of their 
parents—the disappointments, the anger. 
To add to tkeir misery, they had little hope 


These . 


of deliverance For where does one run 
to when he’s already in the promised land? 7 


One runs to one’s soul brother. 

The significant consequences of the 
great migration along the hallelujah trail 
was the development of an urban con- 
sciousness in the ghettos of the indus- 
trial cities. Alain Locke, in his im- 
portant book in the 1920’s, The New 
Negro, took cognizance of the ecological 
forces at work in Harlem. Proscription 
and prejudice, he noted, had thrown dis- 
similar black elements into a common 
area of contact and interaction. Prior 
to the movement into Harlem, the Negro 
was “a race more in name than in fact, 
or to be exact, more in sentiment than 
in experience.” The central experience 
between these groups, he continued, was 
that of “a common condition rather 
than a life in common: In Harlem, 
Negro life is seizing upon its first 
chances for group expression and self- 
determination.”® The fusing of senti- 
ment and experience in Harlem was re- 
peated over and again in ghettos across 
the country. Indeed, ghetto experience 
became a common denominator, its life- 
style and language and conditions a 
similarity of experiences. 

Had the ghetto become a viable en- 
vironment within a dynamic city exis- 
tence, the level of grievance-conscious- 
ness shared by Negroes would have been . 
muted. But the opposite occurred. In- 
stead, the ghetto became a dead-end to 
those who lived in it. It became an 
object of loathing, a mirror of a squalid 
existence. Feelings of hopelessness and 
isolation were recurrent themes in the 
testimony of the slum residents, wrote 
the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights in 1967. When asked what she 


T Claude Brown, Manchild in the Promised 
Land (New York: New American Library, 
1965), pp. vii-viii. 

8 Alain Locke, The New Negro (New York: 
Albert and Charles Boni, 1925), pp. 6-7, 
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would do if she had sufficient income, 
one resident declared, “The first thing 
I would do myself is move out of the 
‘neighborhood. I feel the entire neigh- 
torhood is more or less a trap.” °? 

Compounding these antagonisms were, 
of course, the intensifying antiurban 
attitudes of whites. “The people in 
Harlem,” wrote James Baldwin in 
Nobody Knows My Name, two years 
before the first protest riot, “know they 
are living there because white people 
do not think they are good enough to 
live elsewhere. ` No amount of ‘improve- 
ment’ can sweeten this fact....A 
ghetto can be improved in one way 
only: out of existence.” 1° These resent- 
ments were further exacerbated by the 
obvious disparity between the Caucasian 
and black neighborhoods. Said a young 
man to Budd Schulberg in the Watts 
Happening Coffee House immediately 
after the riots: 


The contrast: the spectacular growth of 
central and west LA vs. the stagnation 
of Watts . . You’ve conquered it, baby. 
You’ve got it made. Some nights on the 
roof of our rotten falling down buildings 
we can actually see your lights shining in 
the distance. So near and yet so far We 
want to reach out and grab it and punch 
it on the nose.+ ; 


The mythical urban melting pot began 
to simmer and finally boiled over. 

The protest riots which occurred in 
massive profusion were thus the conse- 
quence of a myriad of historical and 
ecological factors which fused in the 
1960’s. Their outstanding feature was 
a collective mode of attitude, behavior, 
and sense of power. 


? U.S., Commission on Civil Rights, A Time 
to Listen... A Time to Act (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967), 
p 6. 

10 James Baldwin, Nobody Knows My Name 
(New York: Delta Books, 1962), p. 65 

11 “Watts—End or Beginning,” Los Angeles 
Times, Calendar, May 15, 1966, p. 3, col. 2. 


THe Cry: Burn, BABY, BURN 


The sudden burst of rage which rent 
Harlem in July 1964 was the third mass 
outburst ‘in that community in the 
twentieth century. On two previous 
occasions, the first time during the Great 
Depression and the second during World 
War II, blacks in one of the most highly 
concentrated, racially, ethnic ghettos in 
the nation signified their protest in 
spontaneous rioting. Unlike the earlier 
uprisings which were confined to Har- 


“lem, however, the actions in 1964 proved 


to be the beginning of an urban black 
protest throughout the country. In city 
after city, summer after summer, blacks 
took vengeance by wrecking the hated 
symbols within their own ghetto areas. 

The violent protest in Harlem was 
rapidly repeated in seven other urban 
Negro ghettos in the next two months: 
Bedford-Stuyvesant (Brooklyn), Roch- 
ester, Paterson, Jersey City, Elizabeth, 
Philadelphia, and Dixmoor (Chicago). 
In 1965, eruptions occurred in five cities, 
the major conflagrations taking place in 
Chicago and especially in Los Angeles. 
Large-scale rioting increased in intensity 
in the following year, when blacks took 
to the streets in twenty cities, including 
Cleveland, Chicago, Omaha, East Oak- 
land, and San Francisco. The year 
1967 began on a volatile note as dis- 
turbances occurted in the spring in the 
Southern cities of Nashville, Jackson, 
and Houston. As the heat of the sum- 
mer increased, so did the temper for 
violence. There were mass assaults in 
Roxbury (Boston), Tampa, Dayton, 
Atlanta, Buffalo, and Cincinnati in the 
month of June. Within the next two 
months, Negroes swarmed through the 
ghettos of twenty-two cities in the 
North, Midwest, and South, with the 
largest riots taking place in Toledo, 
Grand Rapids, Plainfield (New Jersey), 
Milwaukee, and especially in Newark 
and Detroit. By 1968 the rioting had 
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subsided, sugg2sting that the anger had 
been channeled into aggressive commu- 
nity programs. 

The toll of -he rioting over the four- 
year period was devastating. Between 
1964 anc 1967, approximately 130 civil- 
ians, mainly Negroes, and 12 civil per- 
sonnel, mainly Caucasian, were killed. ` 
Approximately 4,700 Negroes and civil 
personnel were injure. ‘Over 20,000 
persons were arrested during the melees; 
property damazes mounted into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars; many cities 
resembled the hollowed remnants of 
war-torn cities 1° 

Despite the disparity of distance, 
there was a corsensus of attitudes and a 
similarity of actions arcong those urban 
blacks who revolted and those who 
supported the violent protest.’*. Signifi- 
cantly, the riots were largely unplanned, 
unorganized, and unscheduldd. - Ray 
Lewis, a Clev2land youth worker, ex- 
plained the or-gins of the outbreak in 
that city: 


It wasn’t that people plenned our riot. so 
consciously. But take a Negro ghetto 
where men sit a~ound for years saying, “we 
gonna ge: whitey,” anc you build up a 
group knowledge of what to do.*+ 


Taken together, the riots were the 
actions of a people, poor and’ dispos- 
sessed and crushed in huge numbers into 
large slum ghettos, who rose up in 
wrath against a society committed to 


12 The rioting which occurred following the 
- assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King in 
April 1963 is rot covered in this paper 
These actions were not specifically related to 
the origins and spread of the urban revolt. | 

18 For a further analysis of the ‘consensus 
of attitudes and >ehavior,’ see Joseph Boskin, 
“Violence in the Ghettoz: A Consersus of 
Attitudes, in Veolence in Contemporary So- 
ciety, ed. Joseph Frank, New Mexico Quar- 
terly, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4 (Winter 19€8), pp 
317-334. 

14John Allan Long, “After the Midwest 
Riots,” Christian Science Monitor, November 
10, 1966, p. 11. 
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democratic ideals. Their outburst was 
an expression of class antagonism, re- 
sentment against racial prejudice, anger 
at the unreachable affluence around’ 
them, and frustration at their sociopo- 
litical powerlessness. “What are these 
people, riotin’ about in other cities?” 
exclaimed Efelka Brown, of the “Sons of 
Watts,” an organization set up to train 
young males in trade skills. “They 
want recognition and the only way they 
goin’ get it is to riot. We don’t want 
to overthrow the country—we just want 
what we ain’t got.” 15 

The sense of betrayal of expectations 
brought about a focus on the grievances 
of the past and present. The visibility 
of an affluent, comfortable, middle-class 
life, made possible by a powerful mass 
communications system, was in itself 
enough to induce dual feelings of resent- 
ment and emulation. Pronouncements 
by the political establishment, however, 
served only to increase these emotions. 
Thus, enticed by advertising of the 
leisure life, excited by legislative pro- 
grams such as the Civil Rights Acts and 
the War on Poverty, lured by television 
programs depicting middle-class life, and 
hopeful of change in their environment, 
the poor anticipated an imminent im- 
provement in their socioeconomic posi- 
tion. The failure of society effectively 
to raise the status of those trapped in 
the cities contributed immensely to the 
smoldering resentments. 

The urge to retaliate, to return the 
hurts and the injustices, played an in- 
tegral part of the protest. By itself, the 
riot was not “a major thing,” stated 
James Richards to the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights’ after the 
Hunter’s Point riot in San Francisco in 
1966: h 


It was just an idea to strike out at some- 
thing and someone. Even if you don’t do 


15 “The Hard-Core Ghetto Mood,” News- 
week, Vol. LXX, No. 8, August 21, 1967, p. 21. 
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anything but break a window or a chair or 
something like this, you feel that you are 
hurting a white man or something like this 
because the white man is the one that is 
doing everything to you that causes you to 
have all these problems on you now.*® 


Similar expressions of deep-welled 
anger were heard from Puerto Ricans in 
Spanish Harlem. Piri Thomas, author 
of Down These Mean Streets, in testi- 
mony before the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, de- 
scribed the origins of the explosion in 
that area: 


Did you ever stand on street corners and 
look the other way, at the world of muchos 
ricos and think, I ain’t got a damn? Did 
you ever count the garbage that flowed 
down dirty streets, or dig in the back yards 
who in their glory were a garbage dumps 
dream? Did you ever stand on rooftops 
and watch night time cover the bad below? 
Did you ever put your hand around your 
throat and feel your pulse beat say, “I do 
belong and there’s not gonna be nobody 
can tell me, I’m wrong?” 17 


Intense grievances vis-a-vis their in- 
ability to achieve even the basic prom- 
ises of American life of work, status, 
and housing combined with other minor 
factors to make the cities highly com- 
bustible. The National Advisory Com- 
mission found in almost all the cities 
surveyed “the same major grievance 
topic among Negro communities.” 18 
The Commission ranked three levels of 
grievances among Negroes: 


First Level of Intensity: 
1. Police practices 
2 Unemployment and underemployment 
3. Inadequate housing 


16 A Time to Listen 
5 " 

17 Piri Thomas, in testimony before the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, September 21, 1967. 

18 U.S., Riot Commission, Report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders (New York: Bantam Books, 1968), p 
143. 


.. A Time to Act, p 


Second Level of Intensity: 
1. Inadequate education 
2. Poor recreational facilities and pro- 


grams 

3. Ineffectiveness of the political struc- 
ture and grievance mechanisms 

Third Level of Intensity: 

1. Disrespectful white attitudes 

2 Discriminatory administration of jus- 
tice 

3. Inadequacy of federal programs 

4, Inadequacy of municipal services 

5. Discriminatory consumer and credit 
practices 

6. Inadequate welfare programs +° 


To strike out against the visible sym- 
bols of white society became a sign of 
brotherhood. In more than one in- 
stance, rock-throwing blacks placed mis- 
siles into the hands of residents of the 
community, saying, “You’re either with 
us or against us, man.” In the Watts 
riot, Mervin Dymally, a Negro assem- 
blyman, was asked by one of the rioters 
to prove his loyalty by heaving an ob- 
ject at a police car. Dymally refused, 
saying, “No, man, I’m for peace.” The 
-boy quickly replied, “No, you’re with 
the man.” ?° Many residents of ghetto 
areas who did not participate in the 
actions shouted their approval to those 
on the streets. 

That a general approval, a collective 
behavior, pervaded the ghettos can be 
borne out by analysis of the actions of 
blacks. The two groups singled out for 
attack were the police and Caucasian- 
owned businesses. Relations between 
the police and the minorities, particu- 
larly members of the dark-skinned 
ethnic groups, have always been volatile. 
As an institution, the police have re- 
flected the attitudes of the majority. 
To have expected the police to act 
as a social agency oriented towards 
reform or conflict-amelioration is to 

19 Jbid , pp. 143-144, 

20 Report of the Governors Commission on 


the Los Angeles Riot, Vol. II (Sacramento, 
1966), pp. 88-89. 
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misconsirue their primary function as 
they view it: namely, the maintenance 
of law and order. Thus, the police 
have practiced physical attacks and 
verbal harassment on minority-group 
members witkout interference. Though 
the public vas generally unaware of 
the treatment accorded minority-ethnic- 
group members, a prejudicial attitude 
on its part zanctioned police actions. 
The language of the police vis-a-vis 
Negroes—‘‘nigger,” “monkey,” “them,” 
“boy”—were -erms in general usage in 
American cul-ure. For many years, 
blacks have attempted to bring to light 
the ample ev-dence of discriminatory 
beatings and aumiliations. One such 
attempt in 1985, by furious blacks in 
the South-Central area of Los Angeles, 
compiled a listing of the discriminatory 
remarks of the then Los Angeles Chief 
of Police William H. Parker—which re- 
sulted in a fifteen-page report entitled 
“Police Chief William H. Parker 
Speaks”—and distributed it in the com- 
munity.? 


Yet, the police became a main focal. 


point for attack not only because of 
their attitude toward and behavior with 
minority groups, but primarily because 
they came to syrbolize the despised in- 
visible white po-ver structure. Of the 
institutional contacts with which ghetto- 
dwellers have intimate cortact—schools, 
social welfare anc employment agencies, 
medical facilities, business owners—the 
police embody the most crushing author- 
ity. For many blacks, the police had 
come to represent more than enforce- 
ment of law; they were viewed as ment- 
bers of an occupzing army and as an 
oppressive force acting on behalf of 
taose who rule their environment but 
who fled it for the greener pastures. 
“A policeman is an object of contempt,” 


22 Wiliam H. Parker, “Police Chief William 
H. Parker Speaks” (Los Angeles: Community 
Relations Conference of Southern California, 
1965). 


Ernie W. Chambers of Omaha bitterly 
stated in testimony given before the 
National Advisory Committee on Civil 
Disorders.*? The system represented by 
the police has been oppressive, the 
method of rule has been heavy with 
force, and the phrase “maintain law and 
order” has been directed basically 
towards the control of Negroes. “Like 
why, man, should I get home?” angrily 
inquired a young black during the 
Watts riot. “These cops have been 
pushin’ me ’round all my life. Kickin’ 
my and things like that. Whitey 
ain’t no damn good, he talks "bout law 
and order, it’s his law and order, it 
ain’t mine [word deleted by the Com- 
mission] .” 23 , 
That a collective wrath directed 
against the police goaded ghetto resi- 
dents is evident from an analysis of the 
early stages of the riots. It is signifi- 
cant that most revolts began as a conse- 
quence of an incident in which the po- 
lice were, in some manner, involved. 
In several instances, the initiating epi- 
sode was in the line of routine activity. 
In the Watts situation, for instance, po- 
lice stopped two men who were driving 
in an intoxicated condition. Neverthe- 
less, the significance of the specific event 
bore no relation to the more serious 
undercurrent of animosity which had 
been previously created. In other cases, 
verbal and physical actions by the police 
were instrumental in increasing a tense 
situation by inflaming the ghetto people, 





_ as happened in the Newark riot of 1967, 


which really began when the police 
charged out of the station house towards 
a large group of demonstrating and 
jeering Negroes. 


22 Ernie W. Chambers, in testimony before 
the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, September 23, 1967. The Com- 
mission described Chambers as a “grass-roots 
leader ” ` 

28 Report of the Governors Commission on 
the Los Angeles Riot, Vol. I (Sacramento, 
1966), p. 43 
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Equally instructive is the fact that 
snipers, despite their numbers, hit 
extremely few policemen and firemen 
during the three years of rioting. The 
low number of deaths of law officials 
could hardly be ascribed to poor marks- 
manship. By 1967, especially in De- 
troit, the incidence of sniper fire had 
increased considerably; yet, only four 
law officers were killed, as compared 
to thirty-nine civilians. Indeed, of the 
the eighty-three persons who died in 
seventy-five disorders analyzed by the 
Permanent Sub-committee on Investi- 
gations of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations in 1967, ap- 
proximately ten persons were public 
officials, primarily law officers and fire- 
men, whereas the remainder were civil- 
ians, primarily Negroes.** 

White businessmen were the second 
most exposed group singled out for at- 
tack. Resentment against the practices 
of exploitation, in the form of hidden 
and higher interest rates, shoddy goods 
and lower quality, higher prices and 
questionable service, had likewise been 
building for many years. The com- 
munications system in the community 
had long isolated such business estab- 
lishments. Consequently, the majority 
of stores damaged and looted were those 
against which ill-feelings had developed. 
Negro stores frequently were protected 
by identifying signs: “Blood Brother,” 
“Soul Brother,” ‘Negro-owned.” Not 
only were black businesses generally 
left untouched, but so, too, were li- 
braries, schools, hospitals, clinics, and, 
surprisingly, governmental agencies. 
There were instances'of bricks and 
sniper fire hitting these various build- 
ings; however, no concerted attack was 
conducted. Many places burned down 
because of the refusal of the rioters to 
permit fire engines into the area. 

Nevertheless, retail businesses suf- 


34 Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, pp. 115-116. 


fered a much greater proportion of the 
damage during the violence than public 
institutions, industrial properties, of pri- 
vate residences. In Newark in 1967, 
1,029 establishments listed damage to 
buildings or loss of inventory or both.?* 
Those businesses which were hardest hit 
by rioters were those which were felt to 
be the most exploitative in their busi- 
ness practices: liquor, clothing, food, 
and furniture stores. Indeed, in at 
least nine of the riots studied by the 
President’s National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, the damage was, 
in part, the result of “deliberate attacks 
on white-owned businesses characterized 
in the Negro community as unfair or 
disrespectful toward Negroes.”?S 

The riot brought a sense of exultation 
in the community. It served as a re- 
lease of frustration, anger, and helpless- 
ness. Even those participants who 
afterwards regretted their actions ad- 
mitted to the joy that they had person- 
ally experienced. In testimony before 
the McCone Commission, conducted 
after the riot in central Los Angeles, 
Winston Slaughter, age twenty, a junior 
college student, responded to the ques- 
tion: “Do you think the riot helped or 
hurt the Negro cause?” 


Well, you can say regret and then you can 
say there are some who are glad it hap- 
pened. Now, me personally, I feel that 
I regret it, yes. But, deep down inside I 
know I was feeling some joy while it was 
going on, simply because I am a Negro.*7 


Others felt no regret, but a sense of 
pride. As the riots spread to other 
ghetto areas, those communities which 
experienced no turmoil felt the need to 
emulate their brothers. An exchange 
between three young blacks after the 


26 Ibid. 

26 Ibid. 

37 Report of Governors Commission on the 
Los Angeles Riot, Vol. XII (Sacramento, 
1966), pp. 28-29. 
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Detroit riot indicated the fulfilling 
exuberance of the historical moment: 


“Those buildings goin’ up was a pretty 
sight,” a long-legged kid said. “I sat right 
here and watched then go. And there 
wasn’t nothin’ them hankies could do but 
sweat and strain to put it out ” 


“Yeah, man,” a pal chimed in, “it’s about 
time those honkies started earnin’ their 
money in this neighbornood ” 


“You know,” said Long Legs, “we made 
big news They callec this the country’s 
worst race riot in histary.” 


“Yeah,” said another gangly kid, straddling 
the railing. “My kids zoin’ to study about 
that in school, and they’ll know their old 
man was part of it.” 


“We got the record man,” exulted another 
youth,... “They can forget all about 
Watts and Newark and Harlem. This is 
where the riot to end all riots was held ” 28 


Further, the protest riot assumed cer- 
tain features of conventional warfare. 
The weapons and tactics employed 
were those standardized in the past 
thirty years: Molotov cocktails, selected 
targets, visible enemies, harassing tac- 
tics, sniping, mobility, and a capitula- 
tion to a more powerful military force 
in the form of national guardsmen or 
federal troops. Parallels between war 
as a means of confronting an enemy and 
the protest riot coulz also be observed 
in the ‘attitudes of ghetto residents. 
Although the term “riot” was used by 
blacks, it became clear that they meant 
to describe their actions in a larger 
sense. “We in a war,” a black youth 
told a reporter. “Cr hasnt anybody 
told you that?” 2 

The attitude of immediacy was heard 
from many persons. “Many Negroes 
would rather die than live under condi- 
tions as they are now,” exclaimed a 


28 “The Hard-Core Gketto Mood,” p. 20. 
29 bid, 


male at a youth symposium. “For these 
people, riots present the only chance of 
ever achieving equality.” °° An absence 
of fear was notable among those who 
actively participated in the streets. 
“The cops think we are scared of them 
because they got guns,” stated a male ir 
testimony before the McCone Commis- 
sion, “but you can only die once: if I 
get a few of them I don't mind dying.” * 
Thus, the riots were emotionally liber- 
ating. The joy in retaliating and the 
fun in looting reinforced the feelings of 
communal action. The individual acts 
fused with the collective act. The term 
“we” was used with frequency among 
the protesting rioters: “We put our- 
selves on the map.” “We were whole 
again.” During the civil violences, there 
was a partial suspension of conscience. 
“This liberation from conscience and 
from conscientiousness made possible 
for the rioters an involvement and 
an extreme commitment usually denied 
them.” *? Moreover, the pride in action 
played an integral role in the historical 
consciousness of the community. Two 
years after the Watts riot, black and 
brown high school students, selected to 
participate in an upward-bound educa- 
tional project, were asked to complete 
a form which contained the question: 
“What kinds of civil rights activities 
have you participated in?” One stu- 
dent answered: “Watts Riot.” Such 
statements and actions indicate a high 
degree of participation in the protest 
disturbances. 

Several significant studies have point- 
edly noted a high degree of community 


80 California, Alameda County, Human Re- 
Jations Commission, “Youth Discuss Racial 
Problems," Human Relations News, Vol I, 
No. 2 (September 1967), p 1. 

31 Report of Governors Commission on the 
Los Angeles Riot, Vol. I, p. 16 

82 Frederick J Hacker and Alfean Harmetz, 
“What the McCone Commission Didn’t See,” 
Frontier, Vol. XVII, No. 5 (March 1966), p. 
13. . 
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participation in the violence of the small 
and large riots in the 1960’s. The Los 
Angeles Riot Study (LARS), initiated 
immediately after the 1955 riot, collated 
the interviews of 2,070 persons living 
within the curfew area.*® The group 
of Negroes interviewed was a random 
sample, stratified by age, sex, and in- 
come. Interviews were approximately 
two hours in length; the interview cov- 
ered questions of attitude toward the 
riot, activity in the riot, general social 
and political attitudes, and background 
information. The LARS survey noted 
that the majority of Negroes had spent 
their childhood in the South but that 
over 60 per cent of the sample had 
matured in urban areas. Significantly, 
about the same percentage had lived in 
Los Angeles ten years or longer at the 
time of the riot. Contrary to reports 
about the low educational level of the 
rioters, the study indicated that over 
half of the sample had completed high 
school. Contrary to popular assump- 
tions as well, the study indicated that 
72 per cent of the males and 35 per 
cent of the females were employed in 
August 1965. 

With regard to participation in the 
riot, the LARS survey demonstrated 
that up to 15 per cent of the Negro 
adult population, or about 22,000 per- 
sons, were active at some point during 
the rioting; that an additional 35 or 40 
per cent, or 51,000 persons, were active 
spectators. Support for the violence 
was greater among the younger persons, 
was greater among men than women, 
and was as great among relatively long- 
time residents of South-Central Los 
Angeles as it was among the more recent 
migrants from the South. The latter 
point is of particular importance, inas- 
much as it undercut the notion that the 


83 Institute of Government and Public Af- 
fairs, University of California, Los Angeles, 
1967. ` 


riot was largely the work of the -wnac- 
culturated and of the recent influx, of 
migrants from the South. 

A high percentage of the community 
supported the violence, in attitude if not 
in action. Approximately 34 per cent 
of the sample were favorably disposed 
toward the actions, and 38 per cent of 
the population in the curfew area felt 
that the revolt would help in their quest 
to improve their positions. Only 20 
per cent indicated that the riot hurt the 
community. In sum, a high proportion 
of persons in the riot area participated 
in, or gave support to, the action of 
fellow residents. 

Studies undertaken after the LARS 
report substantially corroborated its 
conclusions. The National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders con- 
ducted 1,200 interviews in approxi- 
mately twenty cities, studied arrest 
records in twenty-two cities, and elicited 
additional reports from participants. 
According to the Report of the Com- 
mission, the typical rioter was an un- 
married male, between the ages of fif- 
teen and twenty-four, born,in the state, 
and a lifelong resident of the city in 
which the riot occurred. His education 
was substantially good, having attended 
high school, and, economically, his posi- 
tion was approximately the same as his 
counterpart who did not actively par- 
ticipate in the riot. Nonetheless, he was 
more likely to be working in a menial 
or low-status job as an unskilled laborer. 
In special surveys taken after the 
Newark and Detroit revolts, interview- 
ers noted strong feelings of racial pride, 
“if not racial superiority.” *4 The riot 
experience was a definite factor in 
increased self- and communal pride: 


INTERVIEWER: Yeu said you were feeling 
good when you followed the 
crowd? 


84 Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, p 133. 
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RESPONDENT: I was feeling proud, man, 
at the fact that I was a 
Negro. I felt like I was a 
first-class citizen. I didn’t 
feel eshamed of my race be- 
cause of what they did 
[Detroit, 19671.85 


The nature of the rieting which 
marked the mid-1960’s appeared to 
undergo serious cnange by the end of 
the decade. Two indications of this 
change were, firstly, the Detroit riot of 
1967 in which a sizable proportion of 
Caucasians joined with the Negroes in 
burning and looting, thus indicating a 
meshing of an economc underclass; and, 
secondly, the development and intensity 
of the Black Power movement. The 
activists have been concerned with de- 
veloping cultural, eccnomic, and politi- 
cal programs within the community. 
These activist orgarizations have, on 
more than one occasion, prevented vio- 
lent outbreaks by ghetto residents who 
were angered by representatives of the 
power structure, particularly the police. 
Within the broad Black Power move- 
“ ment, moreover, miitant groups have 
counseled for the termination of non- 
violence as a technique of bringing 
about necessary change. “We know 
that we cannot change violent people by 


86 Ibid. 


nonviolence,” read a mimeographed 
sheet handed out by the Black Student 
Union at the University of California, | 
San Diego, immediately after the assas- 
sination of Dr. Martin Luther King in 
April 1968. “We must build mass 
armed seli-defense groups. We must 
unite to get rid of the government and 
people that oppress and murder Black 
People.” Thus, by the end of the dec- 
ade, the energies of the younger blacks 
were oriented towards more specific, 
militant goals. : 

In sum, the revolts in the mid-1960’s 
—more than the nonviolent movement 
of Dr. Martin Luther King and the 
extraordinarily powerful civil rights 
movement of the early 1960’s—directed 
attention to the anguished plights of 
millions ef Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and 
Mexican-Americans living in the urban 
centers of the country. The spontane- 
ous outbursts, the collective actions, and , 
the consensual attitudes of blacks and 
browns highlighted the failure of Amer- 
ican society to recognize the problems 
of the racial minority groups in the 
cities. The events stemmed not only 
from the tradition of racist mentality 
but also from the ambiguous attitudes 
towards the city itself. The enormity 
of the failure led to one of the most 
intense social crises in American society 
in the twentieth century. 


Black Nationalism 


By J. HERMAN BLAKE 


ABSTRACT: Black nationalism has been one of the most mili- 
tant and strident protest movements in the Afro-American com- 
munity since the early nineteenth century. In its earliest mani- 
festations, political nationalism sought to separate black people 
from the United States; economic nationalism sought to break 
down racial barriers through developing economic strength in 
the black community; while cultural nationalism sought the 
same goal through the development of racial solidarity and 
black consciousness. The various strands were brought to- 
gether into an integral form of nationalism by Marcus Garvey 
after World War I. The Nation of Islam continued the empha- 
sis on integral nationalism under the leadership of Elijah Mu- 
hammad but added a significant religious component. Con- 
temporary trends in black nationalism reflect the profound 
influence of the late El-Hajj Malik El-Shabazz. Political na- 
tionalism has been expanded to include a new and unique em- 
phasis upon land, as well as emphasis upon self-determination 
for black communities and accountability of black leaders. 
The growing strength of cultural nationalism is seen in the new 
manifestations of black consciousness. The nature of the cur- 
rent trends indicate that black people see themselves as part of 
the American society even though they feel very much sepa- 
rated from it. Future trends in black nationalism may be sig- 
nificantly affected by the most persistent racial barrier in 
America—the color line. 
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The price the immigrants paid to get 
into America was that they had to be- 
come Americans. The black man cannot 
become an American (unless we get a 
different set of rules) because he is black. 

f LeRor JONES 
T is one of the bitter ironies of Ameri- 

can history that the seeds of the 

contradiction which created black na- 
tionalism were sown in the colony of 
Jamestown in 1619. When the settlers 
accepted twenty captured Africans as 
servants—an act which eventually led 
to slavery—the reality of black inequal- 
ity in America was established at the 
same time that the rhetoric of democ- 
racy was articulated.t Black national- 
ism has been a major form of protest 
against this contradiction since the 
early nineteenth century. Early na- 
tionalist protest followed several differ- 
ent emphases, but in the twentieth 
century these different strands were in- 
corporated into a unified form of pro- 
test. The most recent trends in black 
nationalism reveal some unique features 
which have significant implications for 
future developments. 

Black nationalist thought is a conse- 
quence of the duality of the experience 
of Afro-Americans, a people who are 
. identified by raciel characteristics as 
different from the “typical” American 
and denied full participation in this so- 
ciety for that reason, while, at the same 
time, they are expected to meet all the 
responsibilities of citizenship. It reflects 
the negative self-image which many 
black people have unccnsciously devel- 
oped, and the sense of hopelessness that 
has persisted in the Afro-American com- 
munity as a consequence of being treated 
as inferiors. 


EARLY TRENDS 
The first distinctive form of black na- 
tionalism was the desire to separate from 


1 Vincent Harding, “The Uses of the Afro- 
American Past,” Negro Digest, Vol. 17 (Feb- 
ruary 1968), p 5. 


America expressed by some free blacks 
in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.? The proponents of this form of 
polstical nationalism argued for the es- 
tablishment of a black nation in Africa 
or some other territory. Their views 
were based on a conviction that Afro- 
Americans would never receive justice 
in America and that the only hope was 
to leave the country and establish a 
political entity for black people. The 
apex of this development came at the 
Emigration Convention of 1854, when 
three men were commissioned to investi- 
gate the possibilities of emigration of 
blacks to Central America, the Black 
Republic of Haiti, or the Niger Valley 
in West Africa. 

The apparent permanence of Amer- 
ican slavery and the racial barriers set 
up against freed blacks led these men 
to the conviction that true justice and 
equality for black people would never be 
reached in this country, and there were 
other territories to which they might 
emigrate. Thus, those in favor of emi- 
gration argued that the only hope for 
the black man was to leave this country 
and establish a black nation in which 
the emigrants could live free from fear, 
racial prejudice, and discrimination. 
The Civil War and emancipation of the 
slaves brought black agitation for emi- 
gration to a halt, and black people 
devoted themselves to the task of 
becoming a part of the American society. 

Though emancipation increased the 
hopes of b-acks that full participation 
in the society was forthcoming, post- 
Reconstruction developments made it 
increasingly clear that such was not to 
be the case. The depressing conditions 
which followed the Hayes compromise 

2E. U. Essien-Udom. Black Nationalism: 
A Search for an Identity in America (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1962), chap 
ii; and August Meier, “The Emergence of 
Negro Nationalism,” The Midwest Journal, 
Vol 4 (Winter 1951), pp. 96-104, and ibid. 
(Summer 1957), pp 95-111. 
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led to the development of philosophies 
of self-help, particularly as expressed in 
economic nationalism. This emphasis 
called for racial solidarity and economic 
co-operation as the solution to the prob- 
lems of the Afro-American. The grow- 
ing influx of Europeans into Northern 
cities and factories increased the pessi- 
mism of some influential Afro-Americans 
and led them to look for salvation within 
the race. Booker T. Washington, a 
major proponent of economic national- 
ism, felt that industrial education and 
the perfection of agricultural skills in 
the rural South would lead whites to the 
realization that black people were 
worthy of equal treatment In his 
famous Atlanta Exposition Address of 
1895, Washington revealed that he was 
aware of the impact of European im- 
migration upon American industry, and 
evidently felt that this trend closed the 
doors of opportunity in the North to 
blacks. Therefore, he pursued a policy 
of racial solidarity and economic self- 
sufficiency, establishing the National 
Negro Business League in 1900 for the 
purpose of stimulating business enter- 
prise. At the 1904 convention of the 
League, Washington viewed the develop- 
ments of black businesses through the 
support of black people as crucial to the 
removal of racial prejudice in America.’ 
Unlike political nationalism, economic 
nationalism revealed a desire for par- 
ticipation in the society, but in the face 
of rejection by Americans, the economic 
emphasis worked on strengthening the 
internal community as part of an attack 
upon the racial barriers. 

Cuitural nationalism was another re- 
sponse to the denial of equality to Afro- 
Americans. Like economic nationalism, 
the emphasis was upon racial solidarity, 
with added attraction given to the de- 
velopment of racial pride and dignity. 
These goals were sought through the 
study of the history of the black man 

3 Meier, op. cit. 


and his contribution to mankind. The 
essential belief of the cultural national- 
ists was that a scholarly analysis and 
study of the history of black people 
throughout he world, particularly in 
America, would show blacks and whites 
that Afro-Americans are descended from 
a proud heritage and have made out- 
standing contributions to human prog- 
ress.. It was thought that such an 
understanding would have two conse- 
quences: (1) It would give blacks a 
positive self-image and further the de- 
velopment of racial pride and solidarity; 
and (2) it would show whites that 
blacks were no better nor worse than 
any other race and that because of their 
contributions, they should be fully 
accepted into the society. 

Although there were attempts to de- 
velop the study of Afro-American his- 
tory before the Civil War, cultural 
nationalism received its greatest impetus 
during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. The desire to give scholarly 
attention to the historical past of the 
black man resulted in the organization 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History in 1915, and to 
the establishment of the Journal of 
Negro History.* 

Political, economic, and cultural forms 
of black nationalism all had their roots 
in the social conditions confronting 
Afro-Americans. During the days of 
slavery, the desire for emigration and 
separation increased with the growing 
conviction that slavery would never be 
eliminated. It is noteworthy that the 
emigration movement among blacks 
reached its most significant point during 
the 1850’s and that such interest de- 
clined with the onset of the Civil War. 
In the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, economic and cultural nationalism 
developed as a consequence of continued 
hostility and repression. The end of Re- 
construction, the rise of Jim Crow, the 

4 Ibid. 
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lack of economic opportunity, and simi- 
lar conditions led to the development of 
economic and cultural actempts to foster 
individual and collective strength within 
the black community waile pursuing an 
attack upor the prejudiced and discrimi- 
natory behavior of the larger society. 
The major proponents of these various 
emphases came from the upper levels of 
the Afro-American community. Martin 
R. Delany, a supporter of emigration, 
was a physician and Harvard graduate; 
Booker T. Washington was the undis- 
puted leader of black people from 1895 
until his death in 1915; and Arthur A. 
Schomburg, Carter G. Woodson, and 
W. E. B. DuBois were all highly edu- 
cated and literate men. Black national- 
ist movements did not develop a founda- 
tion among the masses until after World 
War I. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY PATTERNS 


Black nationalism as a mass move- 
ment followed the creation of a ready 
audience and the combination of the 
various strands of nationalistic thought 
into an integral whole. When Marcus 
Garvey, a native of Jamaica, established 
the Universal Negro Improvement As- 
sociation and African Communities 
League (UNIA) in New York City in 
1917, he brought integral nationalism 
to a people who were looking for hope 
in what appeared to be a hopeless 
situation." ‘ 

Garvey made his strongest appeal to 
the many blacks who had migrated out 
of the South shortly before his arrival 
in the country, seeking employment in 
the industrial centers of the North. 
Agricultural depression and the appear- 

5 Edmund David Cronon, Black Moses: The 
Story of Marcus Garvey cnd the Universal 
Negro Improvement Assocation (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1955). The 
UNIA was actually organized in Jamaica in 
1914 by Garvey, but he experienced his 
greatest success in the United States. 


ance of the boll weevil in Southern 
cotton had made living conditions ex- 
tremely difficult. At the same time, 
the European war had placed heavy 
demands on Northern industry, and the 
supply of European immigrant labor had 
been cut off. Therefore, Northern in- 
dustrialists began a campaign to induce 
blacks to leave the South and work in 
Northern factories. It is estimated that 
in one two-year period a half-million 
black people moved to the North.® 

The many blacks who made this 
journey found that though they were 
often openly recruited, they were seldom 
welcomed, for they were crowded into 
urban slums and faced a continual 
round of unemployment, depression, and 
indigence.: Furthermore, they met the 
massive hostility of whites—many of 
them newly arrived in this country— 
who saw the black in-migrants as threats 
to their economic security and reacted 
against them with devastating riots. 
The continued hardships of the blacks 
and the intense hostility of the whites 
created a situation in which Garvey’s 
appeal seemed eminently rational. They 
were the same conditions which led to 
earlier forms of nationalism, except that 
the blacks perceived them in a much 
more intensified manner than previously. 
Garvey’s integral form of black national- 
ism flourished in this situation, and its 
significance was not only that it was 
the first major social movement among 
the black masses; it also indicated the 
extent to which they “entertained doubts 
concerning the hope for first-class citi- 
zenship in the only fatherland of which 
they knew.” T 

The UNIA program combined pre- 
vious emphases in black nationalism. 
Drawing upon the Booker T. Washing- 
ton philosophy of economic indepen: 


8 Cronon, op. cit, pp 22-27. 

TJohn Hope Franklin, From Slavery to 
Freedom (New York: Alfred A Knopf, 1963), 
p. 483, 
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dence, Garvey established various com- 
mercial enterprises, among them the 
Black Star Line, a steamship company 
designed to link the black peoples of the 
world through trade, and the Negro 
Factories Corporation, designed to build 
„and operate factories in the industrial 
centers of the United States, Central 
America, the West Indies, and Africa. 
In the tradition of the political national- 
ists, Garvey sought to have all whites 
expelled from Africa so that it could 
become a territory for black people 
only. He told Afro-Americans that race 
prejudice was such an inherent part of 
white civilization that it was futile to 
appeal to the white man’s sense of jus- 
tice. The only hope was to leave Amer- 
ica and return to Africa. His vigorous 
‘ promotion of racial solidarity and black 
consciousness was one of his most last- 
ing successes. Exalting everything 
black, be renewed the assertions that 
Africa had a noble history and urged 
Afro-Americans to be proud of their 
ancestry. Coming when it did, his pro- 
gram had a profound impact upon the 
black masses, and even his severest 
critics admit that in the early 1920's, 
his followers numbered perhaps half a 
million.® 

The Garvey movement did not show 
the dualism found in earlier nationalist 
sentiment. It was a philosophy that 
fully embraced blackness and vigorously 
rejected white America. Although the 
movement declined after his imprison- 
ment in 1925, the integral form of black 

tionalism was to continue. In the 
early 1930’s the Lost Found Nation of 
Islam in the Wilderness of North Amer- 
ica was established in Detroit, and 
began to grow under the leadership of 
Elijah Muhammad. 

After two decades of relative obscu- 
rity, the Nation of Islam experienced 
rapid growth during the 1950’s, particu- 

§Cronon, op. cit, chap. iii; Franklin, op. 
cit’, pp. 481-483, 


larly when the brilliant and articulate 
ex-convict, Malcolm X, began speaking 
around the country in the name of the 
organization. Like the UNIA, the Na- 
tion of Islam is an unequivocal rejection 
of white America and a turn inward 


` to the black man and the black com- 


munity as the only source of hope for 
resolving racial problems. Unlike the 
UNIA, the Nation of Islam contains a 
strong religious component which is a 
major binding force in the organization. 
There is the Holy Koran which provides 
scriptural guidance, Elijah Mubammad 
(The Messenger) who provides every- 
day leadership, an eschatology, and a 
set of rituals which give the members 
a valuable shared experience.® The 
rejection of white America involves a 
rejection of Christianity as the religion 
of the black man, English as the mother 
tongue of the black man, and the Stars 
and Stripes as the flag of the black man. 
Muslims also refuse to use the term 
“Negro,” their family names, and tradi- 
tional Southern foods, which are all 
taken as remnants of the slave condition 
and a reaffirmation of that condition so 
long as they are used. 

The Nation of Islam places great 
emphasis upon black consciousness and 
racial pride, claiming that a man cannot 
know another man until he knows him- 
self. This search for black identity is 
conducted through the study of the 
religious teachings of Islam, as inter- 
preted by Elijah Muhammad, and 
through the study of Afro-American and 
African history. 

Muslims also follow a strong program 
of economic nationalism, with their em- 
phasis upon independent black busi- 
nesses. Muslim enterprises, mostly of 
the service variety, have been estab- 
lished across the country and have been 
quite successful. They are now open- 


® Essien-Udom, op c#.; and C. Eric Lincoln, 
The Black Muslims in America (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1961). 
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ing supermarzets anc supplying them 
with produce fom Muslim-owned farms. 
There is also some movement now into 
light manufacturing. 

The Muslin. emphasis upon a sepa- 
rate territory tor black people gave new 
emphasis to potitical ne-ionalism. They 
bave never sp cified whether that land 
should be on fàis continent or another, 
but they have consistently argued that 
since blacks ard whites cannot live to- 
gether in peace-in this country, it would 
be better if the blacks were to leave the 
country and sez up an independent na- 
tion. In the Muslim view, such a 
nation would te an Isamic theocracy. 
This new element of political national- 
ism, emphasizmg land rather than 
Africa, emigratoon, or colonization, has 
become a significant element of con- 
temporary black nationelist protest. 

The Nation cf Islam had a profound 
effect upon the development of con- 
temporary trencs in black nationalism. 
There are very few arzent black na- 
tionalists today vho dave not had some 
close contact wih the Nation of Islam 
either through members“ip or through 
having come uncer the irfluence of one 
of its eloquent ninisters. Even though 
the Nation of Isam grew rapidly there 
were many black people who were 
deeply influenced but were not per- 
suaded by the coctrine of total sepa- 
ration from Ame-_ica or Ey the religious 
emphasis. This was particularly true of 
college-educated blacks. The break be- 
tween Malcolm X ard :he Nation of 
Islam in early 1954 had < profound im- 
pact on current trends by spurring the 
development of black nationalism among 
countless numbers of blacks who sup- 
ported the Muslim emphasis upon black 
consciousness and racial solidarity. 

The Universal Negro Improvement 
Association and African Communities 
League under Mercus Garvey and the 
Lest Found Naton of Islam in the 
Wilderness of North America under 
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Elijah Muhammad have been very suc- 
cessful and influential forms of integral 
nationalisr. Both the leaders and the 
followers came primarily from among 
the black masses of the urban North, 
whose lives had not seen the steady 
progress toward perfection which char-- 
acterizes the myth of the American 
dream of success. These two move- 
ments brought the various threads of 
nineteenth-century black nationalism to- 
gether, and wove them into a matrix out 
of which the more recent trends in black 
nationalist thought have developed. 
Contemporary trends, however, add 
some distinctive elements of their own 
which are shaping black nationalism and 
the current pattern of race relations in 
America. 


CONTEMPORARY DEVELOPMENTS 


The development of black-nationalist- 
protest thought in recent years is related 
to the same conditions which produced 
such sentiment in earlier periods, as well 
as to some new and unique conditions. 
In recent years, the urbanization of the 


' black man has proceeded at a very rapid 


pace. In 1960, a higher proportion of 
the black population (73 per cent) were 
residents of the cities than ever before, 
and this proportion exceeded that of the 
white population (70 per cent). Not 
only are blacks moving into the cities; 
whites are mcving out, so that more of 
the central cities are becoming all-black 
enclaves. Between 1960 and 1965, the 
proportion of blacks in central cities 
increased by 23 per cent while the 
proportion of whites declined by 9 
per cent.?° 

It is not simply that black people are 
now predominantly urban; in recent 
years, black urban residents have become 
new urbanites for two major reasons. 

10 U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of 


the Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-20, No. 157, December 16, 1966. 
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Not a small proportion of the in- 

migrants to central cities are younger 
blacks who are generally better edu- 
cated than those whites who remain in 
the cities.“ Furthermore, a new gener- 
ation of black people is coming to ma- 
turity, young people who were born 
and raised in the urban black commu- 
nities. They do not use a previous 
Southern pattern of living as the frame- 
work through which they assess their 
current situation, but use an urban, 


mainstream-America framework, usu-, 


ally learned from the mass media rather 
than experienced. These youth comprise 
a very large proportion of the urban resi- 
dents and are less enchanted by the view 
that, although things are bad, they are 
better than they used to be.!* As such, 
they are very critical of attitudes of 
those blacks who see the situation of the 
black man as improving. A small but 
significant proportion of the new urban- 
ites are young people who have gradu- 
ated from first-rate colleges and hold 
white-collar positions in integrated firms. 
The subtle prejudices which they have 
encountered, along with the empty lives 
of the many middle-class whites whom 
they have met, have increased their 
awareness that there is a style and tone 
of life in the black community which 
gives much more satisfaction than that 
of the white middle class.1* The height- 


11 Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F. Taeuber, 
“The Changing Character of Negro Migra- 
tion,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol 70 
(January 1965), pp. 429-441. 

12 Claude Brown states this issue well by 
raising the question’ “Where does one run to 
when he’s already in the promised land?”— 
Manchild in the Promised Land (New York. 
The Macmillan Company, 1965), p. 8 

18 This fact has been discovered by white 
middle-class youth as well, and they now seek 
to experience the authentic feeling-tone of 
Afro-American existence, Among black peo- 
ple, this new form of rejection of white Amer- 
1ca is authenticated by one’s possession of 
that ethereal quality “soul,” and is expressed 
in the “funky” music of black artists. 


i C a i 


ened interaction of black youth as a 
result of urban living, the coming-of-age 
of a generation of post-World War H 
youth, and the rejection of some white 
middle-class values in the attempt to 
articulate values which grow,out of the 
black experience ** are some of the in- 
ternal dynamics of black communities in 
the 1960’s which are producing a new 
upsurge in nationalism. 

The postwar independence movements 
around the world have also affected the 
thinking of black people. Earlier gener- 
ations of black nationalists predicted 
the rise of Africa as part of the world 
community. They had preached about 
the day when “princes would come out 
of Ethiopia,” but the present generation 
has witnessed that rise. Black urban- 
ites, seeing African diplomats welcomed 
by American presidents and taking lead- 
ing roles in the United Nations, became 
increasingly bitter about the limited 
freedom and opportunity of Afro- 
Americans. 

While Africans and Asians were 
gaining independence and taking seats 
in the halls of world council, the gap 
between black and white Americans was 
not changing perceptibly. Since 1960, 
black males have not made appreciable 
gains on white males in income and 
occupation, black communities are more 
separated from white communities than 
ever before, and the education of black 
youth is still woefully inadequate. Even 
for those middle-class blacks who appear 
to have made many strides during the 
1960’s, the evidence indicates that they 
have made large relative gains over 
lower-class blacks, but have not reduced 
the gap between themselves and middle- 
class whites. 


1t For a particularly profound and moving 
articulation of such issues, see Vincent Hard- 
ing, “The Gift of Blackness,” Kattallagete 
(Summer 1967), pp 17-22. 

15 J. Herman Blake, “The Black University 
and Its Community: Social Change in the 
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There is one ma‘or positive change 
that has tazen place in the past few 
years, however; a higher proportion of 


black youth are completing high school: 


and college. Such youth are not fol- 
lowing past patterns of individualistic 
escape from ~he black community—with 
their heightened awareness and knowl- 
edge, they are becoming more involved 
in black communities as residents and as 
activists. Aa imporcant and new ele- 
ment in blacc nationalism is this union 
of black intellectuals’ and the black 
masses. While nationalism in the nine- 
teenth century was nctable for its lack 
of mass support, ana for its lack of 
intellectual backing, in the mass move- 
ments of the fwentietk century in recent 
years, intelleccuals and the masses have 
combined thei skills zo give new impe- 
tus to nationaist movements. An excel- 
lent example is the development of 
the Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party.*° ; 

The key figire in tke development of 
the recent treads was the late El-Hajj 
Malik El-Shabazz. After his break with 
the Nation of Islam, he began to link 
the struggle of Afro-Americans with the 
struggle of oppressed peoples throughout 
the world, and particularly in Africa. 
He also emphasized Auman rights rather 
than civil righes, thereby increasing the 
hope that the Afro-American struggle 
might come before the United Nations. 
‘In this way, ae internationalized the 
conditions of Afro-Americans and in- 
creased their avareness of the value of 
links with the ron-Western world." 





Sixties,” Negro Dz=gest, Vol. 17 (March 1968), 
pp. 87-90. 

16 Stokely Carmichael and Charles V. Ham- 
iton, Black Powa: Tae Politics of Libera- 
tion in America (Jew York: Random House, 
1967). 

17 Malcolm X, Autobiography (New York: 
Grove Press, 1965); also, the brief movie 
Malcolm X: Struggle for Freedom gives 
important insights into his post-Nation of 
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Malik El-Shabazz gave new emphasis 
to the possibility of reform in America, 
an idea which was not contained in the 
view of either Marcus Garvey or Elijah 
Muhammad. In his “The Ballot or the 
Bullet” speech, he expressed the view 
that it was possible to produce a blood- 
less revolution in this country. His 
views were close to those of earlier na- 


, tionalists who saw the development of 


w 


the inner strengths of the black commu- 
nity as a first step in attacking racial 
barriers. 

Another key contribution was his abil- 
ity to appeal to both intellectuals and 
the masses and bring them together. 
El-Shabazz was very widely read, and a 
brilliant and articulate spokesman. His 
knowledge and logic impressed black 
intellectuals deeply. He was also an 
ex-convict and a man of the streets. 
Consequently, those who were the most 
deprived could identify as strongly with 
him as-could the intellectual. His dual 
appeal to intellectuals and the masses, 
along with his emphasis upon racial 
solidarity, helped to bring these two ele- 
ments of the black community into 
greater harmony. 

In addition, Malik El-Shabazz spurred 
the development of black consciousness 
and black dignity. He was a living 
example of the positive effect of black 
consciousness, and there were few black 
people who met him who were not pro- 
foundly moved by what he was. Said 
one writer: “The concept of Blackness, 
the concept of National Consciousness, 
the proposai of a political (and diplo- 


` matic) form for this aggregate of Black 


Spirit, these are the things given to us 
by Garvey, through Elijah Muhammad, 
and finally given motion into still an- 
other area of Black Response by Mal- ' 
colm X.”** Another captures the na- 


Islam ideas, including his expansion of the 
concept “Afro-American.” . 

18 LeRoi Jones, Home (New York: Mor- 
row, 1966), p. 243. 
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ture of the appeal of El-Shabazz: 


It was not the Black Muslim movement 
itself that was so irresistibly appealing to 
the true believers. It was the awakening 
into self-consciousness of twenty million 
Negroes which was so compelling. Mal- 
coln X articulated their aspirations better 
than any other man of our time. When he 
speke under the banner of Elijah Muham- 
mad, he was irresistible When he spoke 
under his own banner, he was still irre- 
sistible. If he had become a Quaker,... 
and if he had continued to give voice to 
the mute ambitions in the black man’s soul, 
his message would still have been trium- 
phant: because what was great was not 
Malcolm X but the truth he uttered 1° 


In the minds of present-day nationalists, 
El-Hajj Malik El-Shabazz was the great- 
est prince to come out of Ethiopia, and 
he is now the martyred saint of the 
movement.?° 

The articulation and development of 
the concept of Black Power continues 
the emphasis on an integral form of 
black nationalism,?! yet with new ele- 
ments, The political emphasis of Black 
Power renews the hope for reform in 
America, but with attention given to a 
reform of values as well as behavior. 
As such, it strikes more deeply at the 
basis oi the problems separating blacks 
and whites. Black Power advocates also 
add a strong community orientation to 
black nationalism. They have not 
sought to build a unified mass move- 
ment around the country, but rather to 
develop programs and policies relating to 
tae particular needs, conditions, and ex- 
pressed desires of specific communities. 
The articulation of Black Power by a 


19 Eldridge Cleaver, Sout on Ice (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1968), p 5%. 

20 See the moving eulogy of El-Hajj Mahk 
El-Shabazz by Ossie Davis in Liberator, Vol 
5 (April 1965), p 7. 

21 Stokely Carmichael, “What We Want,” 
New York Review of Books, Vol. 7, Septem- 
ber 22, 1966, p. 5. 


student-based organization, along with 
its community orientation, continued 
the unified approach of the intellectuals 
and the masses. 

The development of black nationalist 
thought since the rise of El-Hajj Malik 
El-Shabazz has brought new emphasis 
to old issues, particularly the political 
and cultural forms of nationalism. The 
political emphasis is developing around 
the issues of colonization of black peo- 
ple, land, independence, self-determina- 
tion for black communities, and the 
accountability of black leaders. When 
Malik El-Shabazz began to link black 
people with the Third World—a trend 
continued by Black Power advocates— 
black people became more aware that 
their situation in this country was very 
similar to that of colonized peoples 


throughout the world. 


The large numbers of blacks in central 
cities, along with the presence of agen- 
cies of social control directed by forces 
outside of the black communities, bears 
a strong resemblance to a colonial situ- 
ation.2* This awareness has brought 
many blacks to the realization that 
such aggregations are similar to na- 
tions in the same way that Indian 
tribes saw themselves as nations, and 
they now occupy a territory which can 
be viewed as their own. LeRoi Jones 
puts it thus: 


What the Black Man must do now is to 
look down at the ground upon which he 
stands, and claim it as his own. It is not 
abstract. Look down! Pick up the earth, 
or jab your fingernails into the concrete 
It is real ànd it is yours, if you want it. 

All the large concentrations of Black 
People in the West are already nations. 
All that is missing is the consciousness of 
this state of affairs.?8 


22 For two excellent arciculations of this 
view, see: Carmichael and Hamilton, of. cit., 
chap i; and Cleaver, op cit, pp. 112-137 

28 Jones, op. cat., pp. 244 and 249. 
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This awareness and consciousness is 
growing rapidly, end zhe emphasis upon 
self-determination for black communi- 
ties is evidence of this fact. Indeed, if 
one understands this intense desire of 
black pecple to control their own com- 
munities and to determine their destinies, 
the urban insurrections of recent years 
take on another facet. If the com- 
munity is seen as a colony and the 
social control agercies as colonial 
agents, then spontanecus outbursts may 
also be interpreted as attempts to re- 
affirm local rather than foreign control 
of the community. An altercation be- 
tween a police officer and a black man 
is an assertion of colznial control, and 
the ensuirg outburst, however destruc- 
tive, is a reaffirmation of the view that 
such control does not lie exclusively with 
the colonial agencies.** Related to self- 
determination is the emphasis upon ac- 
countability being developed by nation- 
alists. This view holds that those who 
hold positions of power which affect the 
black community must answer exclu- 
sively to the black community. 
Colonization, land, self-determination, 
and accountability ate the basic ele- 
ments in recent developments in black 
nationalism, particularly the expansion 
of its political emphasis. Such views 
led one group of black militants, the 
Federation for Self-Determination in 
Detroit, to reject a grant of $100,000 
from the New Detro’: Committee in 
early 1968 on the grounds that there 
were too many controls attached to the 
grant. Such views” Jed che militant 
Black Panther partv, based in Oakland, 
California, to begin to develop a politi- 
cal program on the grounds that black 
men who represent either of the major 
political parties cannot be held wholly 
accountable by the black community. 
Similar examples can be found in black 
324 See Anthony Oberschal!l, “The Los Ange- 


les Riot of August 1965,’ Socal Problems, 
Vol. 15 (Winter 1968), pp. 322-341 


communities across the nation, for these 
views are crucial aspects of the present 
framework of action of black nationalists 
today. 

In recent years, black consciousness 
has received added impetus in terms of 
racial solidarity and a positive self- 
image. Thus, there is the new emphasis 
upon black as beautiful, and black 
youth are adopting African-style cloth- 
ing and wearing African or natural hair 
styles.” They are seeking to establish 
black studies and black curricula on col- 
lege campuses. These courses of study, 
however, are to have a strong community 
and service orientation, rather than to 
become wholly intellectual pursuits. It 
is unquestionably the development of 
black consciousness and racial solidar- 
ity, along with the attitude of self-de- 
termination and black accountability, 
which has spurred the revolt of black 
athletes in many colleges and the at- 
tempt to obtain a black boycott of the 
1968 Olympic Games. This is a new 
and revolutionary black consciousness, 
exemplified by El-Hajj Malik El-Sha- 
bazz and activated among black com- 
munities across the land. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Black nationalism has been one of 
the most militant and strident forms of 
Afro-American protest. It has grown 
out of the social conditions which have 
repeatedly indicated to black people 
that, though they are in this country, 


25I received an excellent personal view of 
the impact of the new black consciousness on 
youth while teaching Afro-American history to 
junior high school youth each summer in a 
black community near San Francisco. In 1966, 
I showed the youths a picture of Crispus At- 
tucks, and some of them exclaimed, “He’s sure 
got a nappy head” In 1967 this same picture 
was greeted with the comment, “He’s got a 
boss natural.” This was the same community 
and some of the same youth. The only thing 
that had changed was theu consciousness of 
themselves. 
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they are not a part òf this country. The 
most recent emphases in nationalist 
thought are clearly developing the inner 
strengths of the black community 
through cultural nationalism, and ex- 
‘panding the concept of political nation- 
alism. It may well be that black peo- 
ple will find that after all other barriers 
between the races have been eliminated, 
the barrier of color will prove to be 
ineradicable. Such a realization will 


give new and revolutionary impetus to 
black nationalism. 
ko k k k k k 


Some of us have been, and some 
still are, interested in learning whether 
it is ultimately possible to live in the 
same territory with people who seem 
so disagreeable to live with; still others 
want to get as far away from ofays 
as possible. 

: ELDRIDGE CLEAVER 


The Puerto Ricans: Protest or Submission? 


By MANUEL MALDONADO-DENIS 


Apsrract: The situation of Puerto Ricans in the United 
States cannot be seen as abstracted from that of those living in 
Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico has been a colony of the United 
‘States since 1898, and the most pervasive characteristic of its 
population—-both in the Island and in the Mainland—is its 
colonialist mentality or world view: hence, the attitude of sub- 
mission and acquiescence characteristic of the Puerto Ricans. 
The only forces in Puerto Rico that represent Puerto Rican pro- 
test against the perpetuation of colonialism in Puerto Rico are 
the proindependence groups. In this respect, their goal is simi- 
lar to that of the Black Power advocates in the United States, 
because both groups are faced with a similar situation. Only 
when Puerto Ricans have achieved decolonization, both psycho- 
logically and politically, will they be able to come of age as a 
true protest movement. Otherwise they run the risk of a total ' 
destruction of Puerto Rican nationality, and cultural assimila- 
tion by the United States. l ` 
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Manuel Maldonado-Denis, Ph.D., Rto Piedras, Puerto Rico, is Associate Professor of 
Political Science and Editor of the Revista de Ciencias Sociales at the Universtiy of 
Puerto Rico. He is at present writing a book about Puerto Rican politics in the twents- 
eth century. 
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MONG the minority groups in the 
United States, Puerto’ Ricans are 
tke latecomers. In what constitutes an 
impressive mass exodus after World 
War I, -nearly a half-million Puerto 
Ricans emigrated to the United. States 
between 1945 and 1959, As a noted 
demographer has indicated, from 1940 
to 1960 the Island lost nearly a million 
persons as a result of this mass migra- 
tion. The majority af these Puerto 
Rican emigrants have settled in New 
York City, where an estimated three- 
quarters of a million live at present. 
They are concentrated mainly in East 
Harlem or Spanish Harlem—“El Barrio,” 
as Puerto Ricans are fond of calling it. 
A recent study has pointed out that since 
the mid-1950’s there has been a reverse 
flow of migrants to Puerto Rico, esti- 
mated to number at least 145,000.? 
Ease of communication with the Main- 
land, the absence of immigration re- 
quirements (Puerto Ricans have been 
American citizens since 1917), and the 
spur of economic necessity help to ex- 
plain the reason why “at least one out of 
every three persons born in Puerto Rico 
has experienced living in the United 
States at some time in his life.” 3 
Furthermore, it' is the declared pol- 
icy of the Commonwealth’s government 
to foster this mass. migration as an 
“escape valve” that will help to ease 
the pressures of a population grow- 
ing at an annual rate of 2.1 per cent 
(as of 1966). This migration tends 
to be among those age groups whose 
economic productivity is greatest. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Vazquez Calzada, in 
the decade from 1950 to 1960, 70 per 
cent of the migrants were persons rang- 
1José Luis Vázquez Calzada, “La emigra- 
ción puertorriquefia:” :solucién o problema?,” 
Revista de Ciencias Scciales, Vol. VII, Num. 4 
(Diciembre 1963) 
2José Hernández Alvarez, Return Migra- 
tion to Puerto Rico (Berkeley: University of 
California, 1967), p. 40. à 
2 Ibid., p. 40. 


ing from 15 to 39 years of age. The 
Island’s labor force faces an acute unem- 
ployment problem. Government econo- 
mist Hubert C. Barton has estimated it 
at 30 per cent, while other economists 
estimate it at around 14 per cent. But 
the situation facing the Puerto Rican 
migrants in the United States is hardly 
any better. An Associated Press dis- 
patch, quoted in The San Juan Star, 


May 22, 1968, points out that Labor 


Department official Herbert Beinstok 
indicated that a 1966 survey had shown 
that the subemployment rate for Puerto 
Ricans in slum areas in New York is 
33.1 per cent, while the unemployment 
rate is 10 per cent. In this respect, one 
need only read Patricia Cayo Sexton’s 
Spanish Harlem: Anatomy of Poverty 
or Helena Padilla’s Up from Puerto Rico 
to understand that the lot of the Puerto 
Rican ghetto-dweller in New York is 
hardly any better than that facing the 
“lumpenproletariat” in the slums of San 
Juan, so vividly described by Oscar 
Lewis in his controversial book La Vide. 
But, nothwithstanding Puerto Rican 
participation in the Poor People’s March 
on Washington, and some sporadic out- 
bursts of rebellion, it can hardly be 
said that Puerto Ricans in the United 
States—as a group that faces the preju- 
dices and hardships of a nonwhite group 
in a racist society—have achieved, in 
their struggle for liberation, a level of 
consciousness and of militancy similar to 
that of Afro-Americans. 


ISLAND AND MAINLAND PUERTO RICANS: 
SIMILARITY OF PROBLEMS 


It would be a grievous mistake, how- 
ever, if the problems facing the Puerto 
Ricans in the United States were to be 
seen as abstracted from the situation of 
the Puerto Ricans who live in Puerto 
Rico. The essence of the matter really 
lies in the relationship that exists be- 
tween Puerto Rico and the United 
States. - ' 
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Puerto Rican nationality and United 
States colonialism 


It is my contention that Puerto 
Ricans are a colonial people with a ‘co- 
lonial outlook, and that, as such, they 
have not been able, so far—as the Afro- 
Americans groups are increasingly doing 
—to achieve a true “decolonization,” 
either in the political or in the psycho- 
logical sense of the word. This holds 
true for Puerto Ricans both.in Puerto 
Rico and in the United States. All the 
problems faced by Puerto Rico as a 
colony of the United States are found— 
and magnified—in thz American me- 
tropolis: the question of identity, the 
problem of language, and the achieve- 
ment of political power commensurate 
with numerical strength. And, yet, an 
attitude of acquiescence, of passive sub- 
mission, seems to characterize the Puerto 

` Ricans both here and in New York 
City, with the exception of those groups 
within the Puerto Rican population 
which have mounted a p2rsistent protest 
against the perpetuation of colonialism 
in our country ever since 1898. I refer 
in this instance to those sectors of our 
population which have zarried on the 
struggle for independence from American 
domination. 

Puerto Rico exhibits 2 distinct na- 
tionality. And Puerto Ricans—includ- 
ing those who live in the Mainland— 
are a people with a culture, a language, 
a tradition, a history. Nevertheless, 
the colonization of Puerts Rico under 
the American flag has meant the gradual 
erosion of our culture and the slow but 
persistent destruction of the Puerto 
Rican’s sense of identity. This means, 
in effect, that, as the late nationalist 
leader Pedro Albizu Campos stated on 
one occasion, the essential goal of any 
colonial regime is the cultural assimila- 
tior of the colonized people. The proc- 
ess is not yet complete because Puerto 
Rican culture has shown a certain 


resilience, a certain capacity for sur- 
vival and resistance, that has forced the 
colonial legislators and administrators 
to pause before continuing in their 
course, 

As Frantz Fanon—the most percep- 
tive and articulate writer speaking for 
the colonized, not the colonialists—has 
pointed out, colonialism creates in the 
minds of colonial peoples a sense of 
inferiority, a feeling of impotence and 
self-destruction, a desire to negate 
themselves by becoming more like the 
colonialists. ‘Thus, aggressiveness tends 
to take the form of internal aggressive- 
ness, an aggressiveness against one’s own 
group. The situation is very similar to 
that of the black people living in a 
white man’s world. They are faced 
squarely with the problem of either 
asserting their own “négritude” or as- - 
similating to the ways of the whites. 
Accordingly, one of the responses to co- 
lonialism may be, not liberation, but 
submission to the colonizer: assimila- 
tion, not the struggle for identity. This, 
I submit, has been the case of the Puerto 
Ricans. It is only because there are 
groups within our society which fight for 
the survival of our nationality that it 
has survived to the present day. Other- 
wise, Puerto Rico would have disap- 
peared as a nationality, to become an- 
other ingredient within the American 
melting pot. 


Proindependense movements 


American occupation of the Island in 
1898 dealt a grave blow to those Puerto 
Ricans who believed that the United 
States would not impose upon the 
Puerto Rican people a colonial regime 
similar to that which had governed the 
Island during the four centuries of Span- 
ish rule. And, in 1904, independence 
was adopted—together with statehood 
and autonomy—as one of the definitive 
solutions to Puerto Rico’s political status 
by the Partido Unión de Puerto Rico, 
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the most powerful political party at that 
time. However, the struggle for Puerto 
Rican independence reached its highest 
peak in this century during the decade 
of the 1930s, spearheaded by the Puerto 
Rican Nationalist party, under the 
leadership of Pedro Albizu Campos. 
Proindependence sentiment was strong 
in Puerto Rico at the time, and both 
Albizu Campos and Luis Mufioz Marin 
(who later was to reject the ideals of 
his youth) were outspoken in the defense 
of independence, After several violent 
encounters with the police, and the kil- 
ling of the chief of police (an American) 


by members of the Nationalist party, all , 


of its top leaders were jailed under a 
“conspiracy” statute of the federal goy- 
ernment (1936). On Palm Sunday of 
1937, the police carried out—wnder or- 
ders from Governor Blanton Winship— 
what is known as the “Ponce Massacre,” 
in which the police shot unarmed demon- 
strators of the Nationalist party in the 
City of Ponce. With their leaders jailed, 
the Nationalist movement entered into 
a state of disarray, and official repres- 
sion gained momentum. > 

Repression reached its peak in 1950 
and 1954, as a consequence of the Na- 
tionalist uprising of October 30, 1950, 
the attempt to kill President Truman, 
and the shooting of several congressmen 
by four Puerto Rican Nationalists in 
1954. Asa result, Albizu Campos spent 
the rest of his life in prison, or under 
“police detention in the hospital where 
he was interned following a stroke, until 
he was released by Executive order 
shortly before his death. Many of his 
followers were jailed or killed as a result 
of these acts, and there are, at present, 
seventeen ‘political prisoners in Puerto 
Rican and American jails, some of them 
serving sentences of up to 460 years. It 
is fair to say that police persecution of 
Nationalist party members and the jail- 
ing or the leaders of the party were 
successful enough to blunt the effective- 


ness of the Nationalist party as a politi- 
cal force in Puerto Rico. 

It was also in the 1930’s that the 
Popular Democratic party (PDP) was 
founded by Luis Muñoz Marin. Al- 
though originally committed to inde- 
pendence, social justice, and the liquida- 
tion of colonialism, the PDP, once it 
achieved power in 1940, veered its course 
in such a way that it is, at the present 
moment, the archenemy of independence. 
As a result, a group of the disenchanted 
founded the Puerto Rican Independence 
party in 1946, a party devoted to the 
search for independence through the bal- 
lot box. This party reached its greatest _ 
strength in the 1952 elections and then 
started to decline to its present all-time 
low. Dissidence within its ranks led to 
the creation, in 1956, of the Pro-Inde- 
pendence Movement (PIM), at present 
the most militant and radical of all pro- 
independence groups in Puerto Rico. 
Although there are at least three other 
proindependence groups—the Puerto 
Rican Independence party, the Nation- 
alist party, and the Socialist League— 
ithe PIM is undoubtedly the one which, 
by its policy of confrontation, exhibited 
through resistance to the military draft, 
alliance with United States New Left 
groups, and attendance at the Organiza- 
tion for Latin-American Solidarity 
(OLAS) Conference, as well as through 
political activism guided by a radical 
ideology, has been able to carry on the 
protest movement in Puerto Rico most 
successfully at the present time. 


Contemporary conflicts 


Puerto Rican youths are compulsorily 
drafted into the United States Army, as 
a result of the fact that, in 1917, Con- 
gress imposed American citizenship on 
the Puerto Rican people. A movement 
has emerged, particularly among uni- 
versity youth, for the purpose of refus- 
ing to serve in the United States Armed 
Forces. About a year ago, more than a 
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thousand Puerto Rican youths signed a 
public statement declaring that they 
would refuse to enter the United States 
Army under any circumstances. The 
United States Disthict Attorney in San 
Juan has already indicted about fifty 
youngsters, but the number of opponents 
to the draft keeps increasing. So far, 
the policy of the United States govern- 
ment seems to b2 one of intimidation, 
but none of the cases have come up be- 
fore a court. The matter is generally 
disposed of by means of a technicality. 

University students have also ex- 
pressed their protest by battling the 
police on the cempus at the University 
of Puerto Rico on October 28, 1964 and, 
more recently. on September 27, 1967. 
In May of 1967, more than a thousand 
students successfully disrupted a parade 
of the Reserve Officers Training Corps 
(ROTC) at the University of Puerto 
Rico, as a means of demonstrating 
their protest against militarism. The 
leaders wete suspended as a result. 
Many of them now face indictments for 
the events of September 27, 1967, when 
the police shot at the students on two 
occasions, killing a man who happened 
to be on campus at the time as an 
innocent bystander. 


“Repressive tolerance” and the 
cotontclist syndrome 


As an American colony, Puerto Rico 
illustrates very clearly what Professor 
Marcuse has called “repressive toler- 
ance.” The Puerto Rican is allowed to 
express his views about “the System,” 
insofaz as he does not endanger it. In- 
deed. “the System” itself fosters th= 
kind of dissent that can be shown es a 
confirmation of its members’ own “gen- 
erosity” and sense of “fair play.” Tn 
this. respect, the colonial elite that rues 
Puerto Rico on behalf of the American 
power elite has been successful, so far, in 
muting Puerto Rican discontent or in 
stopressing it altogether by incorporat- 


ing or assim‘lating it within the existing 
structures. The same holds true—with 
rare exceptions—with Puerto Rican 
leaders ir New York. ‘The Puerto Rican 
youngster .s taught an official interpre- 
tation oi cur history that denigrates or 
ignores ths independence movement and 
its tradition. Private schools in Puerto 
Rico—out of which come the future 
numbers of the colonial elite—indulge in 
the antipedagogic practice of teaching 
everything in English. The mass media 
are aimost totally controlled by Ameri- 
cans. Indoctrination to imitation of 
American middle-class values is constant 
in the mass media. Add to these factors 
the irfluence of absentee ownership of 
most of our industry (78 per cent is 
owned by Americans), commerce, and 
financial institutions; the occupation of 
more than 13 per cent of our tillable 
lanc by American Armed Forces; and 
the drafting of our youth into the United 
States Armed Forces, and the picture 
wil emerge more clearly. Puerto Rico 
is a country that is threatened at its 
very roots by the American presence 
here, the rhetoric of “a bridge between 
two cultures” and “bilingualism” not- 
withstanding. After seven decades of 
American colonial rule, what is really 
surprising is that there is still a hard 
core of Puerto Rican culture and iden- 
tity that holds out against the American 
culture’s penetration. 

And yet, the most pervasive, the most 
significant, tendency that one finds 
among the Puerto Rican population, 
both in the Island and in the United 
States is what one might call the “‘co- 
lonialist syndrome”: that aggregation 
of attitudes, orientations, and percep- 
tions which magnifies the power, wis- 
dom, and achievements of the colonizer 
while minimizing the power, wisdom, 
and achievements of the colonized. No 
one illustrates this attitude better than 
the completely “Americanized” Puerto 
Rican, who, in his quest to be more 
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“American,” seeks to identify as closely 
as possible with the patterns of culture 
of the metropolis. The grotesque as- 
pect of this syndrome may be found in 
the “men” (as he is called), or cultural 
hybrid, resembling the Mexican “pa- 
chuco,” whose sense of identity is so 
blurred that he—like his Mexican 
counterpart described so brilliantly by 
Octavio Paz in The Labyrinth of Soli- 
tude—has no roots and no bearings: a 
cultural schizophrenic who does not 
know what he is. 

The colonialist “syndrome” is, of 
course, played down by the elite that 
helps it on its way, but it is nurtured by 
an almost complete dependence on the 
United States Congress as the main 
source of legislation for Puerto Rico, as 
well as by other federal aid programs 
extended to Puerto Rico and adminis- 
tered directly by the federal bureauc- 
racy. As long as Puerto Ricans them- 
selves do not control the decision-makers 
who determine their fate on a day-to-day 
basis, the attitudes and orientations 


_ characteristic of colonial subservience to 


the wielder of power will continue to 
prevail in Puerto Rico and among 
Puerto Ricans in the Mainland. Today, 
the Puerto Rican protest is limited to a 
minority of the population, while the 
majority remains acquiescent, perhaps 
more out of a sense of impotence than 
out of approval of the present situation. 

A Puerto Rican protest will only be 
effective when Puerto Ricans free them- 
selves from the mental bonds that, more 
than anything else, hold them in sub- 
mission. The real problem now is how 
to crystallize the Puerto Rican protest 
effectively, so that more and more groups 
within the population, here and in the 
Mainland, will come to understand, at 
the conscious level, that their true in- 
terest lies, not in assimilation and disso- 
lution, but in assertion and identity. 
“Puerto Rican power” should be a wel- 
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come complement to Black Power, to the 
extent that it sees Puerto Ricans—as the 
Afro-Americans are increasingly seeing 
themselves—as a nationality that is 
faced with the threat of extinction with- 
in the framework of a colonial situation. 
This can only mean—as the one fruitful 
way of achieving “Puerto Rican Power” 
—that charity begins at home, that is to 
say, that Puerto Ricans must achieve 
total power in Puerto Rico. 


Independence versus assimilation 


The definitive triumph of colonialism 
would be the total assimilation of our 
population into the American union. 
Insofar as the Puerto Rican protest 
movement is an anticolonialist one— 
and so it has traditionally been—it 
will have to be attuned to the currents 
that are at present shaking the world 
with the demands of “the wretched of 
the earth.” This means no more, and 
no less, than that the only way in which 
a protest movement can be successful in 
Puerto Rico is through the espousal of 
independence as a first step towards the 
achievement of economic independence. 
This struggle is at present being carried 
out by the Pro-Independence Movement 
of Puerto Rico, but also by other pro- 
independence groups in the Island. The 
message is being carried to the ghettos 
of New York and elsewhere. Colonial- 
ism as an institution is dead the world 
over. Puerto Rico cannot-—will not— 
be the exception to this rule. Otherwise, 
we may be faced with a situation simi- 
lar to that of New Mexico: cultural 
hybridization and eventual assimilation 
to American culture. This prospect— 
insofar as Puerto Ricans achieve con- 
sciousness of its real implications— 
should be enough to deter them from 
committing cultural suicide by becom- 
ing the fifty-first state of the American 
union. 


The Generation Gap ; 


By EDGAR Z. FRIEDENBERG 
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ABSTRACT: The “generation gap” between youth and adults 
in contenporary American society reflects a real and serious 
conflict of interest rather than mutual misunderstanding. In 
an open, bureaucratic society, sanctions against nepotism and 
the attrition of property through inheritance taxes lessen the 
utility of 2ach generation to the other: the young cannot suc- 
ceed. Yo.ith, moreover, is a discriminated-against minority in 
America—nore seriously so than any ethnic minority. It is 
excluded from economic opportunity, and is seriously exploited 
by being forced to supply, as members of the Armed Forces, its 
services at a fraction of their market value. School atten- 
dance is less obviously .exploitive, but is as much a forced sub- 
sidy of the social znd economic system by the young as “an 
opportunity to invest in the future.” Compulsory school at- 
tendance, the juvenile court system, and the Selective Service 
System all operate as serious, age-graded constraints from which 
adults are esempt—these constraints, indeed, define youth as 

. a social role. Informal and often abusive constraint by schools 
and law-enfcrcemert officials exacerbate the conflict. The 
humiliation o7, particularly, youth from the upper-middle and 
upper classes, especially those prone to dissent, is functional in 
preventing the disruption of a democratic society by the hostili- 
ties of the “lumpenbourgeoisie.” l 
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HE idea that what separates us 

from the young is something so pas- 
sive that it may justly be called a “gen- 
eration gap” is, I believe, itself a mis- 
leading article of middle-aged liberal 
ideology, serving to allay anxiety rather 
than to clarify the bases of intergenera- 
tional conflict. It is true, to be sure, 
that the phrase is strong enough to 
describe the barrier that separates many 
young people from their elders, for a 
majority still accept our society as pro- 
viding a viable pattern of life and ex- 
pectations for the future. Liberalism 
dies hard, and most young people, like 
some Negroes even today, are still will- 
ing to attribute their difficulties with 
their elders and society to mutual mis- 
understanding. 

I believe, however, that this is a false 
position. Though most adults maintain 
a benevolent posture in expressing their 
public attitudes toward youth and— 
though, I think, steadily fewer—young 
people still accept this as what their eld- 
ers intend in principle, both young and 
old seem trapped in a false view of 
what is actually a profound conflict of 
interest in our society. What appears to 
be a consequence of mere cultural lag in 
responding to a new social and political 
maturity in the young, with distressing 
but unintended repressive consequences, 
is rather the expression of what has 
become genuine class-conflict between a 
dominant and exploitive older genera- 
tion and youth who are slowly becom- 
ing more aware of what is happening to 
them as demands on them are, in the 
language of the time, escalated.* 


1I am mdebted to John and Margaret 
Rowntree, of York University and the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, respectively, for demonstrating, 
in their paper “The Political Economy of Youth 
in the United States.” the class-dynamics 
of generational conflict. This document, 
prepared for presentation at the First Annual 
Meeting of the Committee on Socialist Studies 
in Calgary, Alberta, in June 1968, was pub- 
lished in the Montreal quarterly journal Our 


DISCONTINUITY IN AN OPEN SOCIETY 


In all societies, so far as I know, 
young people enter the social system in 
subordinate roles while older people run 
things. This is true even in technically 
primitive cultures where the crude physi- 
cal strength of youth is still of real pro- 
ductive advantage. Is there always a 
generational conflict? And, if so, does 
it always reflect as profound a division, 
and as severe a conflict of interest, as 
generational conflict in America today? 

There is, I believe, indeed an inherent 
basis for such a conflict in the fact that 
the old dominate the young and the 
young wish to replace them, but it is 
not as severe in most societies as in 
ours. Here, it has become different in 
kind, as the brightest and most articu- 
late of the young declare that they will 
not even accept, when their turn comes, 
the kinds of roles—in the kind of soci- 
ety——which their parents have held. As 
Bruno Bettelheim? pointed out in a 
classic paper some years ago, factors 
that have traditionally mitigated gen- 
erational conflict have become feeble or 
inoperative even in this country. The 
family, for example, which is the con- 
text within which the strongest—albeit 
ambivalent—affectual ties between the 
generations are formed, plays a decreas- 
ing role in the lives of its members and, 
certainly, in the socialization of the 
young. It has less effect on their life- 
chances than it once had. If the Vic- 
torian father or the head of a traditional 
rural household was often a tyrant, and 
more or less accepted as such by his 
neighbors and his children, he was also 
a man who felt that he could transmit 
his wealth, his trade, and his position in 





Generation, Vol 6, No. 1, 1968. Their radical 
analysis simplifies many apparent paradoxes in 
the relationship between the generations. 

2 Bruno Bettelheim, “The Problem of Gen- 
erations,” Daedalus, Vol. 91, No 1 (Winter 
1962), pp 68-96. 
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the commun.ty, by inheritance. His 
relationship to his sons was not purely 
competitive kut complementary as well: 
it was they w20 would have to carry on 
his work as His ovn powers failed, and 
on whom he was therefore ultimately 
dependent if ais accomplishment in life 
was to lead to anything permanent. 
The proper atitude cf father to son— 
both the authority ard the underlying 
tenderness—tcok account of this mutual 
though unequal dezendency. And 
while excessive and inconsiderate longev- 
ity in a father might make his son’s po- 
sition grotesqie, as that of mad old 
George III did to the Prince Regent’s 
position, the problers co: succession were 
usually made less abrasive by the recog- 
nition of mutual need. 

Moreover, sc long as society changed 
slowly, elders really knew more that was 
useful than th: young did; they were 
wiser; their authority was based on real 
superiority in ‘he subtle techniques of 
living. This was never a very strong 
bond between the generations in Amer- 
ica, where the cons of immigrants have 
always been as likely to find their green- 
horn parents a source of embarrassment 
as of enlightennent; and generational 
conflict has prooably always been more 
severe here thar in more stable cultures 
—or would have been had there not also 
been a continent to escape into and de- 
velop. 

But, today, tLe older generation has 
become not merely an embarrassment, 
but often an obstructive irrelevance to 
the young. We cannot even defend our 
former functions with respect to youth; 
for the ethos of nodern liberalism con- 
demns as inequit ible, and a violation of 
equal opportunity, the arrangements on 
which continuity between the genera- 
tions has been bared. Bourgeois empha- 
zis on private property and the rights of 
‘nheritance gave `o the family the func- 
tion of providing this con-inuity, which, 
under feudal conditions, would have 


been shared among several institutions 
—apprenticeship, for example. But the 
development of an open, bureaucratic so- 
ciety has weakened the influence of the 
family, and has transferred the task of 
distributing status among claimants pri- 
marily to the schools, which profess to 
judge them, so far as possible, without 
regard to their antecedents. 

Today, college admissions officers 
agree that the sons of alumni should not 
be favored over more gifted applicants 
who seek admission solely on the basis 
of their academic record and recommen- 
dations, But this amounts to redefining 
merit to mean the kind of performance 
and personalizy that high school teach- 
ers and, increasingly, counselors like. 
Counselors now virtually control many a 
high school stident’s future chances, by 
their decision whether to assign him to 
a college-preparatory course, and by 
monitoring his applications for admis- 
sion. Whether this whole process makes 
the contest more open, or merely 
changes the cziteria for preferment, is 
hard to say.? 

The effect o? the high school, and es- 
pecially of tae counselor, on continuity 
of status betw2en the generations, and 
hence on the bond between the genera- 
tions, is the subject of a fascinating 
study—still little known after five years 
—by Aaron V. Cicourel and John I. 
Kitsuse.* Whie the entire work bears 
on this issue, cne particular interview- 
excerpt is worth quoting here because 
of the clarity with which it shows a high 
school student from an upper-status 
suburban home being punished for his 
lack of humility in school by restriction 
of his future chances. This young man 

8 Christopher Jencks and David Riesman, in 
The Academic Revolution (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1963) pp. 146-154, provide a 
thoughtful, if rather gingerly, discussion of this 
issue. 

4 Aaron V. Cicourel and Jobn I. Kitsuse, 
The Educational Decision-Afakers (Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merril, 1963) 
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had already been classed by his coun- 
selor as an “underachiever.”’ Here are 
some of the counselor’s comments to 
Cicourel and Kitsuse’s interviewer: 

His mother says he’s a 
pleasant outgoing boy. His 
teachers will say he’s either 
a pleasant boy or that he’s 


COUNSELOR: 


a pest. I think he’s arro- 
gant. He thinks he’s hand- 
some. He’s nice-looking, 


but not handsome. He 
thinks he owns Lakeshore. 
He talks to his teachers as 
if they were stupid. He’s a 
good student. He’s in biol- 
. ogy and algebra honors. 
INTERVIEWER: Is he going to college? 
CounsELor: He plans college I think 
he said he plans to go East 
like MIT, Harvard, etc. He 


won’t make it. He’s a can- 
didate for a midwestern 
school.’ 


This excerpt, of course, illustrates 
certain very positive reasons for conflict 
between youth and older people: the 
constraint imposed by the school and its 
basic disrespect for its young captive. 
But I have introduced it here specif- 
cally to call attention to the fact that 
the school is here destroying the basis 
jor continuity in the home by making it 
a condition—for higher- as well as for 
lower-status students—that the student 
unlearn what the home has taught him 
about himself if he wishes to retain ac- 
cess to his family’s present sociceco- 
nomic status, In this way, older middle- 
and upper-class life-patterns are made 
positively dysfunctional for the young, 
just as lower-class life-patterns are, in 
the equalizing process of the school. 
Unless the tendency of the home is to- 
ward docile acceptance of the common- 
man pattern of life and expectation, the 
school will run counter to its influence. 

The influence of the school itself is, in 
a matter of this complexity, difficult to 

5 Ibid., p. 72. 


isolate and appraise. But it is clear— 
and, I think, significant—that disaffec- 
tion in the young is heavily concen- 
trated among both the bright middle- 
class and upper-middle-class youth, on 
the one hand, and the lower-class, es- 
pecially Negro, youth, on the other. The 
working class, young and old, is, in con- 
trast, much more likely to be hostile to 
dissent, and especially to demonstra- 
tions, and to regard the school as the 
pathway to opportunity; its children are 
more willing to put on a clean shirt and 
tie and await the pleasure of the draft 
board or the interviewer from industry. 
For them, the school and family have 
worked together, and adult role-models 
retain their quite possibly fatal appeal. 


YOUTH AS A DISCRIMINATED-AGAINST 
Crass 


I have already asserted that conflict 
between the generations is less a conse- 
quence of the ways in which old and 
young perceive, or misperceive, each 
other than of structurally created, genu- 
ine conflicts of interest. In this, as in 
other relationships, ideology follows self- 
interest: we impute to other people and 
social groups characteristics that justify 
the use we plan to make of them and the 
control over them that use requires. 
The subordinate group, in turn, often 
develops these very characteristics in 
response to the conditions that were im- 
posed on them. Slaves, slum-dwellers, 
“teen-agers,” and enlisted men do, in- 
deed, often display a defensive stupidity 
and irresponsibility, which quickly 
abates in situations which they feel to 
be free of officious interference, with 
which they can deal, by means of their 
own institutions, in their own way. 

For American youth, these occasions 
are few, and have grown relatively fewer 
with the escalation of the war in Viet- 
nam. The Dominican intervention, the 
scale and permanence of our military in- 
vestment in Southeast Asia, and the 
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hunch that «ur economic system re: 
quires the enzagement of its youth at 
low pay, or ncne, in a vast military-aca- 
demic complex, in orcer to avoid dis- 
astrously widespread unemployment— 
even under present circumstances far 
greater among youth than among older 
persons—sugg2st to thoughtful young 
people that their bondage may be fun- 
damental to the American political sys- 
tem and incapable of solution within its 
terms. 

That bondege is remarkably com- 
plete—and so gross, in comparison to 
the way in whch other members of the 
society are treated, that I find it diffi- 
cult to accept the good faith of most 
adults who declare their sympathy with 
“the problems of youth” while remain- 
ing content to operate within the limits 
of the coercive system that deals with 
them, in any official capacity. To 
search for explanations of the problems 
of youth in America ir primarily psy- 
chological terms while suggesting ways 
of easing the tension between them and 
the rest of society is rather like ap- 
proaching the problem of “the American 
turkey in late autumn” with the same 
benign attitude. Turkeys would have 
no problem, except for the use we make 
of them, thouga I can imagine clearly 
enough the arguments that a cadre of 
specialists in -poultry-relations might 
advance in defense of Thanksgiving, all 
of them true ensugh as far as they went: 
that wild turkeys could not support 
themselves under the demanding condi- 
tions of modern life; that there are now 
more turkeys tkan ever before and their 
general health end nutritional status, if 
not their life-expectancy, is much more 
favorable than n the past; that a tur- 
key ought to heve a chance to fulfill its 
obligations and -ealize the meaning of its 
life as a responsible member of society; 
that, despite thi- sentimental outcries of 
reformers, most turkeys seem contented 
with their lot—those that are not con- 


tent being best treated by individual 
clinical mears and, ii necessary, an ac- 
celerated program; and that the discon- 
tented are nct the fattest, anyway, only 
the brightest. 

Young men in America, like most 
Negroes, are excluded from any oppor- 
tunity to hold the kind of job or to 
earn the kind of money without which 
members of this society committed to 
affluence are treated with gross con- 
tempt. In a sense, the plight of youth 
is more oppressive, for the ‘means by 
which they ace constrained are held to 
be lawful, while discrimination against 
Negroes is now proscribed by law and 
what remains, though very serious in- 
deed, is the massive toxic residue of 
past practice rather than current public 
policy. 

Students are not paid for attending 
school; they are held to be investing in 
their future—though if, in fact, they 
invested as capital the difference be- 
tween the normal wage of an employed 
adult high school graduate for four to 
seven years and what little they may 
have received as stipends during their 
academic careers for the same length of 
time, the return accrued to them might 
easily exceed the increment a degree 
will bring. Eut, of course, they have 
not got it to invest, and are not per- 
mitted to get it to live on. The draft 
siphons off working-class youth, while 
middle-class youth are constrained to 
remain in college to avoid it. If there 
were no draft, their impact on the 
economy woud probably be ruinous. 
Trade-union restrictions and child-labor 
laws, in any case, prevent their gaining 
the kind of exderience, prior to the age 
of eighteen—even as part of a high 
school program—that would qualify 
them for employment as adults by the 
time they reach their legal majority, 
though young workers could be pro- 
tected by laws relating to working con- 
ditions, hours, and wage-rates, if this 


‘ 
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protection were indeed the intent of re- 


strictive legislation, without eliminating 
his opportunity for employment. 

Even the concept of a legal majority 
is itself a social artifact, defining the 
time at which the social structure is 
ready to concede a measure of equality 
to those of its members whom youth- 
fulness has kept powerless, without ref- 

, erence to their real qualifications which, 
where relevant, could be directly tested. 
Nature knows no such sharp break in 
competence associated with maturation, 
except in the sexual sphere; and com- 
paratively little of our economic and 
political behavior is overtly sexual. 
Perhaps if more were, we would be more 
forthright and less spiteful. Nor is 
there any general maturational factor, 
‘gradual but portentous in its cumulative 
effect, which is relevant to society’s 
demands, 

Neither wisdom nor emotional sta- 
bility is particularly characteristic of 
American adults, as compared to the 
young; and where, in this country, 
would the electoral process become less 
rational if children were permitted to 
vote: southern California? Washington, 
D.C.? If there should be any age 
limitation on voting, it ought to apply, 
surely, to those so old that they may 
reasonably expect to escape the conse- 
quences of their political decisions, 
rather than to those who will be bur- 
dened and perhaps destroyed by them. 
Certainly, the disfranchisement of youth 
is impossible to square, morally, with 
the Selective Service Act—though politi- 
cally, there is no inconsistency: the 
second implies the first. But the draft 
is pure exploitation, in a classical Marx- 
ian sense. The question of the need for 
an army is not the issue. A volunteer 


army could be raised, according to the: 


conservative economist Milton Fried- 
man,® for from four to twenty billion 


8 Quoted in Newsweek, December 19, 1966, 
p. 300, 
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dollars per year; and to argue that even 
the larger sum is more than the nation 
can afford ‘is merely to insist that 
draftees support the nation by paying, 
in kind, a tax-rate several times greater 
than the average paid by civilian tax- 
payers in money, instead of being com- 
pensated for their loss in liberty and 
added risk. To argue that military 
service is a duty owed to one’s country 
seems quite beside the point: it is not 
owed more by a young man than by the 
old or the middle-aged. And, at a time 
when a large proportion of enlisted mili- 
tary assignments are in clerical and 
technical specialties identical with those 
for which civilians are highly paid, the 
draft seems merely a form of involuntary 
servitude. 

Without a doubt, the Selective Service 
Act has done more than any other factor 
not only to exacerbate the conflict be- 
tween generations, but to make it clear 
that it is a real conflict of interest. The 
draft makes those subject to it formally 
second-class citizens in a way to which 
no race is subjected any longer. The 
arrogance and inaccessibility of Selective 
Service officials, who are neither elected 
nor appointed for fixed terms subject to 
review; the fact that it has been neces- 
sary to take court action even to make 


- public the names of draft-board mem- 


bers in some communities; the fact that 
registrants are specifically denied repre- 
sentation by counsel during their deal- 
ings with the Selective Service System 
and can only appeal to the courts after 
risking prosecution for the felony of 
refusing induction—all this is without 
parallel in the American legal process. 
But the laws of the land are, after all, 
what define youth as a discriminated- 
against class. In fact, it is their dis- 


crimination that gives the term “youth” - 


- 


the only operational meaning it has: ` 


that of a person who, by reason of age, 
becomes subject to special constraint 
and penalties visited upon no other 
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member of the <ommonwealth—for 
whom, by reason of age, certain con- 
duct, otherwise lawiul, is defined as 
criminal and to whom special admin- 
istrative procedures, applicable to no 
other member of the commonwealth, 
are applied. The special character- 
istics of “youth culture” are derived 
from these disabilities rather than from 
any inherent age-greded characteristics. 
“Youth culture” is composed of indi- 
viduals whose time is pre-empted by 
compulsory school attendance or the 
threat of induction into the Armed 
Service, who, regardless of their skills, 
cannot get and hold jobs that will pay 
enough to permit them to marry and 
build homes, and who are subject to 
surveillance at home or in school dormi- 
tories if they are detected in any form 
of sexual activity whatever. Youth and 
prisoners are the only people in Amer- 
ica for whom all forms of sexual behav- 
ior are defined as illicit. It is absurd to 
scrutinize people who are forced to live 
under such extraordinary disabilities for 
psychological explanations of their re- 
sistance or bizarre conduct, except inso- 
far as their state of mind can be related 
to their real situazior.’ 


Law ENFORCEMENT AND LEGAL 
Process APPLIED TO YOUTH 


In their relationship to the legal 
structure, youth opecate under peculiar 


TTo be sure, as we become more sophisti- 
cated in our conception of mental illness, this 
becomes more and mo: clearly true of all 
forms of mental illness. All states of mind 
have their psychodynamics; but, regardless of 
the school of psychodynamic thought to which 
one adheres, the most basic possible definition 
of mental illness se2ms to be “a chronic or 
recurring mental or emotional state which 
disturbs other people mrre powerful than the 
victim.” Sometimes, of course, as in the case 
of certain kinds of paranoid schizophrenics, 
with good reason. 

As a corollary to this, it seems to follow that 
the head of a modern, centralized, national 
state—unlike his ppor, royal predecessors— 
can never go officially mad until his govern- 
ment is overthrown. 


disabilities. The educational codes of 
the several states provide for consider- 
ably more zestraint even than the com- 
pulsory attendance provisions provide— 
and that provision would be regarded 
as confiscatory, and hence doubtless un- 
constitutioral, if applied to any member 
of the commonwealth old enough to be 
respected as having the right to dispose 
of his own time. Soldiers are at least 
paid something. But the code does 
more than pre-empt the students’ time. 
It is usually interpreted by school au- 
thorities as giving them power to set 
standards of dress and grooming—some 
of which, Lke those pertaining to hair 
length, of a kind that cannot be set 
aside while the student is not in school. 
It becomes the’ basis for indoctrination 
with the va_ues of a petty, clerical social 
subclass. Regulations on dress, speech, 
and conduct in school are justified 
by this stbclass as being necessary 
because sckool is supposed to be busi- 
nesslike; iz is where you learn to 
behave like a businessman. This leaves 
the young with the alternative of 
becoming little-league businessmen or 
juvenile delinquents, for refusal to obey 
school regulations leads to charges of 
delinquency—which seems a rather nar- 
row choice among the possibilities of 
youthful life. 

But I have written so much more 
elsewhere® about education as a social 
sanction that it seems inappropriate to 
devote more space to the functioning of 
the school as such. I have introduced 
the topic here simply to point out that 
the educaticnal code, from the viewpoint 
of those stbject to it, constitutes the 
most pervasive legal constraint on the 
movements and behavior of youth. It 
is not, however, from the viewpoint of 
legal theory, the most fundamental. 
The juvenil2 code and the juvenile court 
system provide even more direct contra- 


8See the books listed in my biography on 
p. 32 of this article. 
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dictions to the standard of due process 
afforded adults in American courts. 

For the juvenile court is, ostensibly, 
not a criminal court. It is technically 
a court of chancery before which a re- 
spondent is brought as‘a presumptive 
ward—not as an adversary, but as a 
dependent. It is assumed—the language 
is preserved in the legal documentation 
used in preparing juvenile court cases— 
that the authorities interevene on behalf 
of the minor, and with the purpose of 
setting up, where necessary, a regime 
designed to correct his wayward tend- 
encies. The court may restrict; it may, 
as a condition of probation, insist that 
a respondent submit to a public spank- 
ing; it may detain and incarcerate in a 
reformatory indistinguishable from a 
prison for a period of years—but it may 
not punish. It is authorized only to 
correct. 

Because action in juvenile court is 
not, therefore, regarded as an adversary 
proceeding, the juvenile courts provide 
jew of the legal safeguards of a criminal 
court. There is considerable public mis- 
understanding about this, because the 
effect of recent Supreme Court decisions 
on the juvenile court process has been 
widely exaggerated, both by people who 
endorse and by people who deplore what 
the Court has done. What it kas done, 
in effect, is to require the juvenile court 
to provide the usual safeguards if its 
actions are ever to become part of an 
adversary proceeding in a regular crimi- 
nal court, Since the state may at its dis- 
cretion, try as adults rather than as 
juveniles youngsters over a certain mini- 
mum age who are accused of actions that 
violate the criminal code, and since the 
more serious offenses are usually com- 
mitted by older adolescents, it may 
choose to provide these accused with the 
safeguards granted adults from the time 
of arrest rather than impair its chances 
for subsequent successful prosecution. 
It is, therefore, becoming usual, for ex- 
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ample, to provide counsel for juveniles 
in serious cases; to exclude, in the event 
of a subsequent criminal prosecution, 
statements taken by probation officers 
or youth-squad members in a legally 
improper manner; and to permit juve- 
nile respondents to summon and cross- 
examine witnesses—procedures which 
have not been part of juvenile court 
practice in the past. 

These are improvements, but they 
leave untouched the much vaster poten- 
tial for intergenerational conflict af- 
forded by the summary treatment of 
casual offenders, and, particularly, of 
those youngsters of whose behavior the 
law could take no cognizance if they 
were older; for example, truants, loi- 
terers, runaways, curfew-violators, and 
twenty-year-olds who buy beer in a 
tavern. For such as these, there is no 
question of compromising future prose- 
cution in a formal court, and their 
treatment has been affected very little, 
if at all, by high-court decisions. The 
law still presumes that its intervention 
in their lives is beneficial per se, and 
they have few enforceable civil rights 
with respect to it. If young people are 
“troublemakers,” they are punished for 
it—that is all. Step out of line, and the 
police “take you away,” as the Buffalo 
Springfield described it—on the occasion 
of a Los Angeles police roundup of the 
youngsters strolling on the Sunset Strip 
in the autumn of 1968—in the song, “For 
What It’s Worth,” that gained them a 
national reputation among teen-agers. 

It is quite clear that one’s moral judg- 
ment of the legal position of youth in 
American society depends very largely 
on the degree to which one shares the 
fundamental assumption on which juve- 
nile proceedings are based: that they 
are designed to help; that the adults 
who carry them out will, by and large, 
have the wisdom and the resources, and 
the intent to help rather than to 
punish. Legal authorities have caviled 
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at this assumption fo: some time. Thus, 
Paul W. Alexander writes in a paper 
on “Constitutional Rights in Juvenile 
Court”: 


In the area of the child’s constitutional 
rights the last decade has seen a minor but 
interesting revolt on the part of some 
highly distinguished judges. So repellent 
were some of the juvenile court practices 
that the judges were moved to repudiate 
the widely held majority rule that a de- 
linquency hearing in a juvenile court is a 
civil, not a criminal acticn. ... This doc- 
trine appeared so distasteful to a California 
appellate court that the following language 
appeared in the opinion: “While the juve- 
nile court law provides that adjudication of 
a minor to be a ward of the court should 
not be deemed to be a conviction of crime, 
nevertheless, for all practical purposes, this 
is a legal fiction, presenting a challenge to 
credulity and doing violence to reason.” ° 


YoutH Topay Have No Respect 
FOR THE Law 


The kind of legal structure which 
youth face would appear to be, of itself, 
sufficient to explain why young people 
are often inclined to be skeptical rather 
than enthusiastic about law and order— 
and about those of their number who 
are enthusiasts for law, as student lead- 
ers and prominent athletes tend to be. 
Yet, the hostile relations that develop 
between youth and law-enforcement 
agencies are, even so, probably more 
attributable to the way in which police 
generally respond to young people than 
to the oppressive character of the legal 
system itseli—though the two factors 
are, of course, causally related, because 
the fact that youth have few rights and 
many liabilities before the law also 
makes it possible for law-enforcement 
agencies to behave more oppressively. 

With respect to youth, law-enforce- 
ment agencies assume the role of en- 

ə Included in Margaret K. Rosenheim (ed.), 


Justice for the Child (New York: Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1962), p 83. 


forcers of morals and proper social atti- 
tudes, as well as of the law, and—having 
few rights—there is not much the young 
can do about it. Police forces, more- 
over, provide a manpower-pool by 
“moonlighting,” while off duty, as mem- 
bers of private enforcement squads hired 
to keep yorng people from getting out 
of hand, 2 task which they often try to 
perform by making themselves as con- 
spicuous as possible in order to keep the 
young people from starting anything— 
exactly wha: police would nof do in 
monitoring a group of orderly adults in 
a public place. j 

My own observations at folk-rock 
concerts and dances, for example, which 
are among tke best places for learning 
how young people express themselves 
and communicate with one another, con- 
firm that surveillance on these occasions 
is characterist.cally officious and oppres- 
sive. It often expresses a real contempt 
for the customs of the youngsters, even 
when these are appropriate to the oc- 
casion. Police, clubs in hand, will rush 
onstage or intc the pit at any sign that 
the performers are about to mingle with 
the dancers o> audience—if a soloist 
jumps down from the stage, say, or if 
members of the audience attempt to 
mount it; or they will have the lights 
turned up to interrupt a jam session or 
freakout that has gone on too long, or 
with too great intensity, for their taste; 
or insist on ruining a carefully designed 
and well-equipped light-show by re- 
quiring that the house-lights be kept 
bright. All this is done smirkingly, as 
if the youngsters at the concert knew 
that they were “getting out of line” 
in behaving differently from a philhar- 
monic audience. It should be borne in 
mind, considering the fiscal basis for 
rights in our culture, that tickets for 
the Beach Boys or Jefferson Airplane 
are now likely to cost more than tickets 
for a symphony concert, and the young- 
sters are poorer than symphony -sub- 
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scribers, but they rarely enjoy the same 
rigbt to listen to their music in their 
own way, unmolested. 

The music itself provides some of the 
best evidence of the response of the 
“further-out” youngsters to police ac- 
tion, which, indeed, sometimes inflicts on 
them more serious damage than the an- 
noyance of having a concert ruined. In 
Watts, San Francisco, and Mempbis, the 
civil disorders associated with each city 
in recent years were triggered by the 
slaying of a Negro youth by a police 
officer. “Pot busts” are directed pri- 
marily against young people, among 
whom the use of marijuana has become 
something of a moral principle evoked 
by the destructive hostility of the legal 
means used to suppress it: thirty stu- 
dents at the State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, for example, were 
handcuffed and herded from their dormi- 
tories before dawn last winter, before the 
lenses of television cameras manned by 
news agencies which the Suffolk County 
police had thoughtfully notified of, the 
impending raid2° Rock artists, speak- 
ing to, and to some degree for, youth, 
respond to the social climate which such 
incidents, often repeated, have estab- 
lished. I have already cited the Buf- 
falo Springfield’s song “For What It’s 
Worth.” The Mothers of Invention are 

“even more direct in their new album, 
We're Only In It for the Money, where 
they represent the typical parent as be- 
lieving that police brutality is justified 
toward teen-agers who look “too weird” 
and make “some noise.” 1 


BRINGING It ALL Back Home 


Finally, exacerbating the confronta- 
tions between youth and adults is the 


10 The New York Times, January 18, 1968. 

11 Copyright by Frank Zappa Music Com- 
pany, Inc., a subsidiary of Third Story Music, 
Inc. (BMI) 


fact that the control of youth has largely 
been entrusted to lower-status elements 
of the society. Custodial and control 
functions usually are so entrusted, for 
those in subjection have even lower 
status themselves, and do not command 
the services of the higher grades of per- 
sonnel that their society affords. Having 
low status, moreover, prevents their 
being taken seriously as moral human 
beings. Society tends to assume that the 
moral demands made on the criminal, the 
mad, and the young by their respective 
wardens are for their own good and to 
reinforce those demands while limiting 
the subjects’ opportunities for redress to 
those situations in which the grossest 
violations of the most fundamental hu- 
man rights have occurred. The reader’s 
moral evaluation of the conflict that I 
have described will, therefore, depend 
very largely, I believe, on the degree to 
which he shares society’s assumption. 
As has surely been obvious, I do not 
share it, The process by which youth 
is brought into line in American society 
is almost wholly destructive of the dig- 
nity and creative potential of the young, 
and the condition of the middle-aged 
and the old in America seems to me, on 
the whole, to make this proposition quite 
plausible. Nevertheless, the violation of 
the young in the process of socialization 
fulfills an essential function in making 
our society cohesive. And curiously— 
and rather perversely—this function de- 


‘pends on the fact that custody and 


indoctrination—education is not, after 
all, a very precise term ‘for it-—are 
lower-status functions. 

American democracy depends, I be- 
lieve, on the systematic humiliation of 
potential elites to keep it going. There 
is, perhaps, no other way in which 
an increasingly educated middle class, 
whose technical ‘services cannot be 
spared, can be induced to acquiesce in 
the political demands of a deracinated 
and invidious populace, reluctant to ac- 
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cept any measure of social improve- 
ment, how=ver generally advantageous, 
which migat bring any segment of the 
society sligtly more benefits than would 
accrue to it. Teachers, police, and 
parents in America are jointly in the 
business cf rearing the young to be 
frightened >f the vast majority who have 
been too szarred aad embittered by the 
losses and sompromises which they have 
endured im the prccess of becoming re- 
spectable -o be treated in a way that 
would enrege them.- Anything’ generous 
—or perhaps merely civil, like wel- 
coming a Negro family into a previ- 
ously whit: community, or letting your 
neighbor “low a little grass” in peace— 
does enragz them, and so severely as to 
threaten tLe fabric of society. A con- 
ference of ~ecent American leaders asso- 
ciated witt a greater measure of gener- 
osity toward. the deprived—John and 
Robert Kennedy, Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and Malcolm X, for a start—might, 
perhaps, agree, if it could be convened. 


Many of today’s middle-class youth, 
however—having been spared, by the 
prevailing affluence, the deprivations that 
make intimidation more effective in later 
life—are talking back; and some are 
even finding support, rather than be- 
trayal, in their elders—the spectacle of 
older folks helping their radical sons to 
adjust their identifying armbands during 
the spring protests at Columbia Univer- 
sity is said to have been both moving 
and fairly common. The protest, in 
any case, continues and mounts. So 
does the rage against the young. If the 
confronta-ion between the generations 


‘does pose, as many portentous civic 


leaders and upper-case “Educators” 
fear, a lethal threat to the integrity of 
the American social system, that threat 
may perhaps be accepted with graceful 
irony. Is there, after all, so much to 
lose? The American social system has 
never been noted for its integrity. In 
fact, it would be rather like depriving 
the Swiss of their surfing. 
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The Flowering of the Hippie Movement 


By Joun ROBERT Howarp 


ABSTRACT: The following article focuses on three aspects of 
the hippie phenomenon: Who are the hippies? What are the 
defining characteristics of their movement? And what impact 
have they had on the larger society? Four hippie types are 
discussed: the visionaries, the freaks and heads, the midnight 
hippies, and the plastic hippies. The visionaries are utopians 
who pose an alternative to existing society. They repudiate 
conventional values on the grounds that they induce status anxi- 
ety and a fetish for material acquisition. The community that 
they developed in Haight-Asbury can be viewed as a kind of 
experiment in social organization. Freaks and heads are the 
more drug-oriented hippies. They surround the use of drugs 
with an elaborate mythology suggesting a variety of benefits 
to be derived from “going out of one’s mind.” Midnight hip- 
pies are older people, mostly in their thirties, who, having be- 
come integrated into straight society, cannot adopt the hippie 
style of life, but, who are, nevertheless, sympathetic to it. 
They articulate and rationalize the hippie perspective to the 
straight world. Plastic hippies are young people who wear the 
paraphernalia of hippies (baubles, bangles, and beads) as a kind 
of costume. ‘They have entered into it as a fad, and have only 
the most superficial understanding of the ideology. The vision- 
aries sought over a two-year period in Haight-Asbury to imple- 
ment their view of the good society. External pressure and 
certain internal contradictions in their social system led to a 
breakdown of the experiment. By the summer of 1968, many 
had left the city to set up rural communes, with the hope of 
being able to survive in a less hostile environment. It is argued 
here that it is slick and superficial to dismiss the phenomenon 
as simply the latest version of youth’s rebellion against author- 
ity. Unlike previous celebrated generations of young rebels— 
the “lost generation,” for example, and the beatniks—the hip- 
pies posed a fairly well thought-out alternative to conventional 
society. They assumed, implicitly, that the example which 
they set in their own communities would induce change in the 
rest of society. = 





John Robert Howard, Ph D., New York City, is currently teaching sociology at the 
City College of New York. His recent research and publications deal with social move- 
ments and with urban violence. 
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The greate= foo] in history was Christ. 

This great fol was crucified by the com- 

mercia] pha-isees, by the authority of the 

respectable, and by the mediocre official 
culture of he philistnes And has not 
the church crucified Christ more deeply 
and subtly by its hypocrisy than any 

pagan? Tuas Divine Fool, whose im- 

mortal com~assion and holy folly placed a 

light in the Jark hands of the world.* 

The Vis on of the Fool, Cec, Cottins 

HIS article is written for people 

who, in future years, may want to 
understand something of the hippie 
movement. To tha: end, I have (1) 
described the hippie scene as an anthro- 
pologist might describe the culture of a 
South Sea island tribe, (2) reviewed 
some of the more prominent “explana- 
tions” for the movement, and (3) ad- 
vanced wha: seems to me to be a useful 
theory of tLe hippie phenomenon. 

The data for this article were drawn 
from litera ure by and about hippies 
and other I ohemians in American soci- 
ety, and fom extensive informal par- 
ticipation ir the hippie movement. 


THe HIPPIE SCENE 

I first heird the term “hippie” in the 
Fall of 1966. I had gone to the Fill- 
more Auditorium ir San Francisco to 
hear a rocx musicel group, one of a 
number whch had formed as a result of 
the smashirg impact of the Beatles upon 
youth culture. The Fillmore previously 
had presented mostly black performers, 
but, increesingly, white rock groups 
were being featured. 

A new ctitural style was evolving and 
was on display that evening. The rock 
group blased its sound out through 
multiple amplifiers, the decibels beating 
in on the rom like angry waves. Above 
and behinc them, a melange of colors 
and images played upon a huge movie 
screen, Muted reds and somber blues 
spilled acrass the screen, shifting and 
blending, siddenly exploding like a burst 
of sunlight let into a dark room, then 


* Cecil Ccllins, The Vision of the Fool 
(London: Gey Walls Press, n.d.). 


receding Sowly like a gentle tide. 
Bright imazes and jagged shapes leaped 
out from the screen, only to be washed 
away by che colors before appearing 
again. Image and color fused and 
swirled, then melted apart. Film-clips of 
old serials played on two smaller screens 
suspended high on the walls of either 
side of the hall, while shifting multi- 
colored ligats illuminated the dancers, 
the shafts of yellow and blue and red 
seeming to leap and bounce off the fre- 
netic dance floor. The total effect was 
that sought by the Dadaists in the 
early 192C’s, a breaking up of tradi- 
tional linear habits of thought, a discon- 
nection of the sensory apparatus from 
traditional categories of perception. 
Late in the evening, I fell into conver- 
sation with a gaily dressed couple, and, 
in the course of an exchange of remarks, 
the girl referred to the persons at the 
dance as “hippies ” I had not heard the 
term before and asked them of its deri- 
vation but they had no idea how it had 
originated.' As we parted, neither they 
nor I realized that within nine months, 
there would be no hamlet or haven in 
the Unitec States that would not have 
heard of hippies. Within a year, young 
people by the thousands were to stream 
to San Francisco—hippie heaven— 
while li:tls old ladies in Des Moines 


1 During zhe 1950’s the term “hipster” was 
used by beatniks and those familiar with the 
beat scene. It had several meanings. The 
hipster was an individual whose attitude 
toward the square world (a steady job, ma- 
terial acquisitions, and the like) was one of 
contempt He shared with beats an appreci- 
ation of jazz-cum-poetry, drugs, and casual 
sex. The itipster might also be a kind of 
confidenc2 man, sustaining his participation in 
the beat scene by some hustle practiced on 
squares. Tne word “hip” identified these ori- 
entations. “Hip” and “hep” were common 
words in the jive-telk of the 1940’s; both 
indicated femiliarity with the world of jazz 
musicians, hustlers, and other colorful but 
often disreputable types. I suspect that the 
word “hipp:e” derives from “hipster” which, in 
turn, probably derived from “hip” or “hep.” 
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trembled at this new evidence that the 
_ foundations of the Republic were crum- 
bling. 


THe LIFE AND DEATH OF 
Haicut-AsBURY 


Before the rise of Haight-Asbury, the 
aspiring writer or artist from the Mid- 
west fled to Greenwich Village. By the 
summer of 1967, Haight-Asbury had re- 
placed the Village as the place to go, 
and, indeed, people were leaving the 
Village to move to San Francisco. The 
words of Horace Greeley, “Go west, 
young man,” had rarely been so dili- 
gently heeded. 

The Haight-Asbury area was for many 

‘years an upper-middle-class neighbor- 

hood. Haight Street was named for 
Henry Haight, a conservative former 
governor of California, who would be 
appalled could he have foreseen that his 
name was to be associated with the “love 
generation.” 

As the city grew and the residents of 
the area prospered, they moved out and 
rented their property. Eventually, the 
expanding black population began to 
move in and, in the late 1950’s and early 
1960’s, were joined by beatnik refugees 
from the North Beach area of the city. 
Eventually, in this relatively tolerant 
community, a small homosexual colony 
formed. Even before the hippies ap- 
peared, then, Haight-Asbury had be- 
come a kind of quiet Bohemia. 

“Hippie” is a generic term It refers 
to a general orientation of which there 
are a number of somewhat different 
manifestations. In the following sec- 
tion, I shall discuss four character types 
commonly found on the hippie scene: 
(1) the visionaries, (2) the freaks and 
heads, (3) the midnight hippies, and 
(4) the plastic hippies. 


The visionaries 


The visionaries gave birth to the 
movement. It lived and died with them 


in Haight-Asbury. Let us attempt here 
to understand what happened. 

The hippies offered, in 1966 and 
1967, a serious, though not well-articu- 
lated, alternative to the conventional 
social system. To the extent that there 
was theory of change implicit in their 
actions, it might be summed up by the 
phrase “transformation by example.” ? 
Unlike political revolutionaries, they at- 
tempted no seizure of power. Rather, 
they asked for the freedom to ‘‘do their 
thing,” that is, to create their own so- 
cial system. They assumed, implicitly, 
that what they created would be so joy- 
ous, so dazzling, so “groovy” that the 
“straight” * would abandon his own “up- 
tight” life and come over to their side. 


‘A kind of anti-intellectualism pervades 


hippie thinking; thus, their theory of 
change was never made explicit. 

The essential elements in the hippie 
ethic are based on some very old notions 
~—the mind-body dichotomy, condemna- 
tion of the worship of “things,” the es- 
trangement of people from each other, 
and so on. Drastically collapsed, the 
hippie critique of society runs roughly 
as follows: Success in this society is de- 
fined largely in terms of having money 
and a certain standard of living. The 


2 Interestingly, Martin Buber, in Paths in 
Utopia, suggested that the example of the 
kibbuts might transform the rest of society 
The values of the Aibbutsin: and those of the 
hippie movement are not dissimilar 

8 We shall have occasion to speak frequently 
of “straights.” The derivation of the word is 
even more obscure than that of “hippie.” At 
one time, it had positive connotations, mean- 
ing a person who was horest or forthright 
“He’s straight, man” meant that the referent 
was a person to be trusted As used in the 
hippie world, “straight” has a variety of mildly 
to strongly negative connotations In its 
mildest form, it simply means an individual 
who does not partake of the behavior of a 
given subculture (such as that of homosexuals 
or marijuana users) In its strongest form, 
it refers to the individual who does not par- 
ticipate and who is also very hostile to the 
subculture. - 
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work roles which yield the income and 
the standard of living are, for the most 
part, either meaningl2ss or intrinsically 
demeaning. Paul Goodman, a favored 
writer among the young estranged, has 
caught the essence of this indictment. 


Consider the men and women in TV adver- 
tisements demonstrating the product and 
singing the jingle. They are clowns and 
mannequins, in grimace, speech, and action. 
... What I want to call to attention in 
this advertising is not the economic prob- 
lem of synthetic demand . . . but the hu- 
- man problem that thes> are human beings 

working as clowns; and the writers and de- 
signers of it are human beings thinking like 
idiots... . 

“Juicily glubbity 

Blubber is dubbily 

delicious and nstritious 

—tat it, kitty, it’s good.*” 


Further, the rewards of the system, 
the accouterments of the standard of 
living, are not intrirsically satisfying. 
Once one has the split-level ranch-type 
house, the swimming p2ol, the barbecue, 
and the color-televisioc set—then what? 

` Does one, then, measure his progress in 
life by moving fram = twenty-one-inch 
„set to a twenty-four-inch set? The 
American tragedy, according to the hip- 
pies, is that the “normal” American 
evaluates himself and others in terms of 
these dehumanizing stendards. 

The hippies, in a sense, invert tradi- 
tional ` values. Ratker than making 
“good” use of their time, they “waste” 
it; rather than striving for upward mo- 
bility, they live in voluntary poverty. 

The dimensions of the experiment first 
came to public attention in terms of a 
number of hippie actizns which ran di- 
rectly counter to some of the most cher- 
ished values of the society. A group 
called the Diggers came into existence 
and began to feed peozle free in Golden 
Gate Park in San Francisco and in Con- 


4 Paul Goodman, Growing Up Absurd (New 
York: Vintage Books, 1960), pp. 25-26. 


stitution Park in Berkeley. - They them- 
selves begged for the food that they ` 
prepared.. They repudiated the notion 
that the right of people to satisfy their 
basic needs must be mediated by money. 
If they hac food, one could share it 
with them, mo questions asked. Unlike 
the Salvation Army, they did not require 
prayers as a condition of being fed; un- 
like the We fare Department, they did 
not demanc proof of being without 
means. If a person needed lodgings, 
they attempted to make space available. 
They repudiated the cash nexus and 
sought to relate to people in terms of 
their needs. 

Free stores were opened in Berkeley 
and San Francisco, stores where a person 
could come and take what he needed. 
Rock groups such as Country Joe and 
the Fish gave free concerts in the park. 

On the personal level, a rejection of 
the conventional social system involved 
dropping ouz. Given the logic of the 
hippie ethic, dropping out made sense. 
The school system prepares a person for 
an occupational role. The occupational 
role yields money. and allows the person 
to buy the things which society says are 
necessary for the “good life.” If soci- 
ety’s definition of the good life is re- 
jected, then dropping out becomes a 
sensible action, in that one does not 
want the money with which to purchase 
such a life. By dropping out, a person 
can “do his own thing.” And that 
might entail naking beads or sandals, or 
exploring various levels of consciousness, 
or working in the soil to raise the food 
that he eats. 

They had a vision of people grooving 
together, and they attempted to remove 
those things which posed barriers— 
property, prejudice, and preconceptions 
about what is moral and immoral. 

By the summer of 1968, it was gen- 
erally felt by those who remained that 
Haight-Asbucy was no longer a good 
place. “It’s pretty heavy out there on 
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the street,” a former methedrine addict 
remarked to me as we talked of changes 
in the community, and his sentiments 
were echoed in one of the underground 
newspapers, The San Francisco Express 
Times: “For at least a year now .. 
the community as a common commit- 
ment of its parts, has deteriorated stead- 
ily. Most of the old crowd is gone. 
Some say they haven’t actually left but 
are staying away from tae street because 
of bad vibrations.” 

In those streets, in the summer of 
1968, one sensed despair. Significantly, 
the agencies and facilities dealing with 
problems and disasters were still very 
much in evidence, while those which had 
expressed the élan and hope of the com- 
munity either no longer existed, or were 
difficult to find. The Free Clinic was 
still there, as was the shelter for run- 
aways, and the refuge for persons on bad 
trips; but free food was no longer 
served in the parks, and I looked for sev- 
eral davs before finding the Diggers. 

Both external pressures (coercion 
from the police and various agencies of 
city government) and internal contra- 
dictions brought about the disintegra- 
tion of the experimert. Toward the 
end of this paper, J shall discuss ex- 
ternal pressures and why they were 
mounted. At this point, I am analyzing 
only the internal contradictions of the 
hippie ethic. 

Stated simply, the argument is as 
follows. The hippies assumed that vol- 
untarism (every man doing his thing) 
was compatible with satisfying essential 
group and individual needs and with the 
maintenance of a social system in which 
there was an absence of power differen- 
tials and invidious distinctions based on, 
tor example, wealth, sex, or race. That 
assumption is open to question. Volun- 
tarism can work only where the partici- 
pants in a social system have a sufficient 
understanding of the needs of the sys- 
tem to be willing to do things which 


they do not want to do in order for the 
system to persist. Put somewhat dif- 
ferently, every system has its own 
needs, and where voluntarism prevails, 
one must assume that the participants 
will both understand what needs to be 
done and be willing to do it. 

Let me clarify by way of illustration. 
I asked one of the Diggers why they 
were no longer distributing food in the 
park. 


Well, man, it took a lot of organization to 
get that done. We had to scuffle to get 
the food. Then the chicks or somebody 
had to prepare it. Then we got to serve 
it A lot of people got to do a lot of 
things at the right time or it doesn’t come 
off. Well, it got so that people weren’t 
doing it. I mean a cat wouldn’t let us 
have his truck when we needed it or some 
chick is grooving somewhere and can’t help 
out. Now you hate to get into a power 
bag and start telling people what to do but 
without that, man, well, 


By refusing to introduce explicit rules 
designed to prevent invidious power 
distinctions from arising, such distinc- 
tions inevitably began to appear. Don 
S., a former student of mine who had 
moved to Haight-Asbury, commented on 
the decline of the communal house in 
which he had lived. 


We had all kinds of people there at first 
and anybody could stay if there was room. 
Anybody could crash out there Some of 
the motorcycle types began to congregate in 
the kitchen. That became their room, and 
if you wanted to get something to eat or a 
beer you had to step over them. Pretty 
soon, in a way, people were cut off from the 
food. I don’t mean that they wouldn’t give 
it to you, but you had to go on their 
“turf” to get it It was like they had 
begun, in some very quiet and subtle way, 
to run things 


In the absence of external pressures, 
the internal contradictions of the hippie 
ethic would probably have led to a 
splintering of the experiment. Signifi- 
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cantly, many of the visionaries are try- 
> ing it again outside the city. There 
are rural communes throughout Califor- 
nia. In at least some of them, alloca- 
tion of task and responsibility is fairly 
specific. There is the attempt within 
the framework of their core values— 
freedom from hang-ups about property, 
status, sex, race, anc the other furies 
which pursue the normal American—to 
establish the degree of order necessary 
to ensure the persistence of the system 
within which these values are expressed. 

The visionaries used drugs, but that” 


was not at the core of their behavior. | 


For that reason, a distinction between 
them and more heavily drug-oriented 
hippies is legitimate. The public 
stereotype of the hippie is actually a 
composite of these two somewhat dif- 
ferent types. 
Let us now discuss the heavy dru 
users, : 


Freaks and heads 


Drugs are a comman element on the 
hip scene. The most frequently used 
are marijuana and hashish, which are 
derived from plants, and Lysergic Acid 
Diethylamine (LSD) and methedrine, 
which are chemical derivatives. Much 
less commonly used are opium and 
heroin. The plant derivatives are 
smoked, while the chemicals are taken 
orally, “mainlined” (shot into a vein), 
or “skin-popped” (injected under the 
skin). To account for the use of drugs 
among hippies, one must understand 
something of the mythology and ideol- 
ogy surrounding their use. 

Marijuana is almost universally used 
by the hip and by hippies.” For some, 

5 Marijuana, also known as “weed,” “pot,” 
“grass,” “maryjane,” and “reefers,” has not 
been proven to be physically addictive. It is 
one of a number of “natural” hallucinogens, 
some of which are found growing around any 
home: Jimson weed, Hawaiian wood roses, 
common sage and nutmeg, and morning-glory 
seeds, There are claims in Haight-Asbury that 


it is simply a matter of being “in”; 
others find it a mild euphoriant. A sub- 
group places the use of drugs within a 
religious or ideological context. 

Both freaks and heads are frequent 
users of one or more psychedelic agents; 
the term “freak,” however, has nega- 
tive connotetions, suggesting either that 
the ‘user is compulsive in his drug-tak- 
ing, and the-efore in a “bag,” or that his 
behavior has become odd and vaguely 
objectionable as a result of sustained 
drug use. The mild nature of marijuana 
is suggestec by the fact that, among 
drug users, one hears frequent mention 
of “pot heads” but never of “pot 
freaks.” LSD and methedrine, on the 
other hand, seem to have the capacity 
to induce freakiness, the “acid freak” 
and the “sp2ed freak” being frequently 
mentioned. 

In 1966 and 1967 in Haight-Asbury, 
the drug of choice for those who wanted 
to go beyond marijuana was LSD. An 


‘elaborate idzology surrounded its use, 
, and something of a cult developed 


around the figure of Dr. Timothy Leary, 
the former Earvard professor who advo- 
cated it as the answer to the world’s 
problems, 


The LSD ideology 


The major tenets of the ideology may 
be summed up as follows. 

(1) LSD imtroduces the user to levels 
of reality which are ordinarily not per- 
ceived. 

The straight might speak of “halluci- 
nations,” suggesting that the “acid” user 
is seeing things which are not real. The 
user admits that part of his trip con- 
sists of images and visions, but insists 
that part also consists of an apprecia- 





the dried seeds of the bluebonnet, the state 
flower of Yexa3, have the same property. In 
California, the bluebonnet is called “Lupin” 
and grows wili along the highways, as does 
the Scotch broom, another highly praised 
drug source. 
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tion of new and more basic levels of real- 
ity. To make the straight understand, 
some users argue that if a microscope 
hac been placed under the eyes of a 
person during the Middle Ages, that 
person would have seen a level of real- 
ity for which there was no accounting 
within the framework of his belief sys- 
tem. He possibly would have spoken of 
“hallucinations” and demanded that 
microscopes be banned as dangerous. 

Some users speak of being able, while 
on a trip, to feel the rhythm and pulse of 
the earth and to see the life within a tree. 
They contend that the trip leaves them 
with a capacity to experience reality 
with greater intensity and greater subt- 
lety even when not high. 

(2) LSD develops a certain sense of 
fusion with all living things. 

The tripper speaks of the “collapse of 
ego,” by which he means a breakdown 
of the fears, anxieties, rationalizations, 
and phobias which have kept him from 
relating to others in a human way. He 
also speaks of sensing the life process in 
leaves, in flowers, in the earth, in him- 
self. This process links all things, 
mzkes all things one. 

The ideology can be expanded, but 
these are some of its essential elements. 

Three things account for the decline 
of “acid” use in Haight-Asbury: (1) 
personal disillusionment on the part of 
many people with Timothy Leary, (2) 
a tise in the frequency of “acid burns” 
(the sale of fake LSD), and (3) the 
rise of methedrine use. 

Let us deal with the decline and fall 
of Timothy Leary. Leary was, in a 
sense, the Johnny Appleseed of LSD. 
He was hailed by some as a new Christ. 
When the unbelievers began to persecute 
him, however, he had need of money to 
fight various charges of violation of 
drug laws which carried the possibility 
of up to thirty years in jail. Possibly 
for that reason, he embarked upon what 
was, in essence, a theatrical tour. His 


show (billed as a religious celebration) 
was intended to simulate the LSD expe- 
rience. It was bad theater, however, 
and consisted mostly of Leary sitting 
cross-legged on the stage in front of 
candles and imploring his audience, 
which might have had to pay up to 
$4.00 apiece, to commune with the bil- 
lion-year-old wisdom in their cells. 
Leary’s tour coincided in time with the 
beginning of his decline among hippies, 
and probably contributed to it. Addi- 
tionally, the increased demand for LSD 
brought on traffic in fake “acid,” the un- 
suspecting would-be tripper possibly 
getting only baking soda or powdered 
milk for his money. 

In 1967 methedrine replaced LSD as 
the major drug in MHaight-Asbury. 
There is no evidence that marijuana is 
physically harmful. The evidence on 
LSD is open to either interpretation. 
Methedrine, on the other hand, is a 
dangerous drug. It is a type of am- 
phetamine or “pep” pill and is most 
commonly referred to as “speed.” 
Taken orally, it has the effect of a very 
powerful amphetamine. “It uses up 
body energy as a furnace does wood. 
. .. When it is shot [taken in the 
blood stream] it is said to produce an 
effect of watching the sun come up from 
one hundred miles away. And the user 
is bursting with energy.” In an inter- 
view which I conducted in July 1968, a 
former “speed freak” discussed the ef- 
fects of the drug. 

You're really going. You know you can do 
anything when you're high on speed. You 
seem to be able to think clearer and really 
understand things. You feel powerful. 
And the more you drop the stuff the more 
you feel like that. It kills the appetite so, 
over time, malnutrition sets in. You're in 
a weakened state and become susceptible to 
all kinds of diseases I caught pneumonia 
when I was on speed. But I couldn’t 
stop. I was falling apart, but it was like I 
was running so fast I couldn’t hit the 
ground. It was a kind of dynamic collapse 
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The use of metiedrine seemed to 
have levelec off in mid-1968 and was 
even possibls in decline. 

From 1965 through 1968, there was 
a discernibl: pattern in drug use in 
Haight-Asbucy, a pattern which has 
relevance in zerms of the effectiveness of 
drug laws. I would advance as a propo- 
sition that the volume of use of a drug 
is determine] not by the laws, but by 
the effects cf the drug. If a drug is 
relatively hazmless (as with marijuana), 
its use will spread, irrespective of severe 
laws. If it s harm7ul, its use will be 
limited, desrite more lenient laws (as 
with methecrine). That heroin, co- 
caine, and tke like heve not penetrated 
Haight-Asbu y can probably be ex- 
plained in terms of the fact that their 
deleterious 2ffects are well known. 
Methedrine was an unknown, was tried, 
and was fouad to be dangerous; thus, 
one frequent-:y hears in Haight-Asbury 
the admonitixn that ‘speed kills.” 

In summary, then, the pattern of use 
probably refects the effects of each 
drug. Marijuana, beng relatively mild, 
is widely usd. LSD is much more 
powerful; a person may have a good 
trip or a very bad one; thus, its pattern 
of use is caeckered. Methedrine is 
dangerous; cansequen-ly, powerful sen- 
timent again.t it has begun to form. 
Hippies, ther, are very much predis- 
posed to go Lzyond tobacco and alcohol 
in terms of crug use, and if what has 
been said her2 is correct, the pattern of 
use should ke seen as a realistic re- 
sponse to tae effects of the drugs 
available to tiem. 


The plastic h ppie 


Everybody is familiar with the story 
of King Mides who turned whatever he 
touched into zold. Ironically, this fac- 
ulty eventually brings tragedy to his 
life and, with it, some insight into the 
nature of love. In a strange kind of 
way, the story of Midas is relevant in 


terms of the hippie movement. The 
hippies repudiate the values of conven- 
tional society, particularly as these re- 
late to work and commerce. They 
decry the consumption mania—the ethic 
and passion which compels people to 
buy more and more. They grieve that 
so many people are locked into the sys- 
tem, makirg or selling things which 
other people do not need, and buying 
from them 2qually useless things. The 
system is sich that every man ‘is both 
victim and victimizer, 

Their repudiation of conventional so- 
ciety brougat notoriety to the hippies, 
and, ironically, they themselves became 
a marketab-e item, another product to 
be hawked in the market place. And 
the more tbey defamed the commercial 
process, the more they became a “hot” 
commercial item. 

Those who used the hippie phenome- 
non to make money appealed in part 
to an audiznce which wanted to be 
titillated ard outraged by revelations 
about sex orgies and drug parties, and 
in part to adolescents and young people 
were were mt inclined to drop out, but 
who viewed wearing the paraphernalia 
of the hippie—love beads, headbands, 
Benjamin Franklin eyeglasses, leather 
shirts, and the like—as daring and ex- 
citing. These were the plastic hippies. 

Any movement runs the risk of be- 
coming merely a fad, of being divested 
of substance and becoming mostly style. 
Symbols which might at one time have 
powerfully expressed outrage at society’s 
oppression and absurdity become merely 
fashionable and decadent. By the 
spring of 1668, the plastic hippie was 
common in the land, and leather shirts 
and trousers sold in Haight-Asbury 
shops for mcre than $100. Some of the 
suits at Brooks Brothers did not cost 
as much. 

In April of 1968, I interviewed Deans 
of Students et four Bay Area colleges— 
San José State College, Stanford Uni- 
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versity, Foothill Junior College, and the 
College of San Mateo. The research, 
fmanced by the United States Office of 
Education, focused on students who 
dropped out of school to live the hippie 
life. Uniformly, the deans indicated 
that, despite appearances, there were 
very few hippies on campus. Despite 
long hair and beads, most of their stu- 
dents were as career-oriented and grade- 
conscious as ever. They wore the para- 
phernalia of the outsider, but were not 
themselves outsiders. 

The plastic hippies have, unintention- 
ally, had an impact on the hippie move- 
ment. First, in one important respect, 
their behavior- overlaps with the core 
behavior of the true hippie—many are 
users of marijuana. By the summer of 
1968, the demand for “grass” had be- 
come so great that there was a severe 
shortage in, the Haight-Asbury area. 
Beyond the obvious consideration of 
price, the shortage had two conse- 
quences. The number of “burns” in- 


creased, a “burn” being the sale of some. 


fraudulent substance—alfalfa, oregano, 
ordinary tobacco, and the like—as 
genuine marijuana. And a synthetic 
marijuana was put on the market. 

The “pot squeeze” and the resulting 
burns, along with persistent but unsub- 
stantiated rumors that “the Mob” 
(organized crime) had moved in and 
teken over the lucrative trade, contrib- 
uted to what was, by the summer of 
1968, an accelerating sense of demorali- 
zation in the Haight-Asbury community. 
The midnight hippie 

Most hippies are in their teens or 
early twenties. There are a significant 
number of people, however, who share 
a whole complex of values with hippies, 
but who are integrated into the straight 
world to the extent of having families 
and careers. Most of these people are 
in their thirties. They were in college 
during the‘1950’s and were nonconform- 


ists by the standards of the time. Jour- 
nalists and commentators of the 1950’s 
decried the apathy of youth and spoke 
of a “silent generation.” These people 
were part of that minority of youth who 
were not silent. They were, involved, 
even then, in civil rights and peace and 
the other issues which were to engage 
the passions of youth in the 1960’s. 

There was no hippie scene into which 
these people could move. They could 
have dropped out of school, but there 
was no Haight-Asbury for them to drop 
into. Consequently, they finished school 
and moved on into the job world. Sig- 
nificantly, many are in professions which 
can accommodate a certain amount of 
Bohemianism. They teach in colleges 
and universities and thus avoid working 
the conventional nine-to-five day, or 
work as book salesmen on the college 
and university circuit. Relatively few 
are in straight occupations such as engi- 
neering or insurance or banking. They 
are in jobs in which there is some toler- 
ance for new ideas and which facilitate 
trying out various styles of life. 

The midnight hippie provides an im- 
portant link between straight society 
and the hippie world. The straight 
finds hippies strange, weird, or’ disgust- 
ing. Therefore, he views any action 
taken against them as justified. The 
midnight hippie, on the other hand, 
looks straight. He has a straight job, 
and does not evoke the same immediate 
hostility from the straight that the 
hippie does. The midnight hippie’s rela- 
tive social acceptance allows him to 
articulate and. justify the hippie point 
of view with at least some possibility 
of being listened to and believed. 


Hippies, BEATS, AND THE “LOST 
GENERATION” 


How may we account for the hippie 
phenomenon? Is it simply the tradi- 
tional rebellion of youth against parental 
authority, or does it have more profound 
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implications for the society and greater 
consequences Tor those who take part 
in it? 

I am inclincd to view it as more sig- 
nificant than previous youth movements. 
Hippies differ in important ways from 
the beats of the~1950’s or the “lost 
generation” o: the 1920’s, two groups 
with whom they have often been com- 
pared. In aftempting to account for 
the “movement, I have developed a 
theory of ‘social deviarce which identi- 
fies its unique Zeatures and yields certain 
predictions wih regard to its future. ° 

VERTICAL AND LATERAL DEVIANCE 

The literature of sociology is rich in 
theories of deviance. Some focus on 
“cause,” as, for example, the delin- 
quency theories of Cloward and Ohlin 
which suggest that lower-class boys, in 
the face of inadequate opportunities to 
realize middle-class goals, resort to vari- 
ous forms of tnlawful behavior. Others 
deal with the process whereby a person 
learns to be a deviant, Howard Becker’s 
paper “Becoming a Marijuana User” 
being a major example. 

In the approach taken here, neither 
cause nor process is the focus. Rather, 
I identify two types of deviance: 
vertical and leteral. The dimensions of 
each type seen to be tseful in differen- 
tiating the hippies frcm earlier Bohe- 
Iuians, and in -eaching conclusions about 
their future. 

Vertical anc lateral deviance occur in 
. the context o` social. systems in which 
differentiations according to rank exist, 
that is, office:-recruit, teacher-student, 
adult-child, koss-employee, or guard- 
convict. Ine~itably, certain privileges 
and prerogatives attach to the superior 
ranks, That s one of the things which 
makes them superior. Adults can 
smoke, consume alcoholic beverages, ob- 
tain drivers’ licenses, ‘vote, and do a 
host of other things which are denied 
to children or teen-agers. 
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Vertical deviance occurs when persons 
in a subordinate rank attempt to enjoy 
the privileges and prerogatives of those 
in a superior rank. Thus, the ten-year- 
old who sneaks behind the garage’ to 
smoke is engaging in a form of vertical 
deviance, as is the fourteen-year-old 
who drives a zar despite being too young 
to get a license and the sixteen-year-old 
who bribes a -wenty-two-year-old to buy 
him a six-pack of beer. They are at- 


tempting to indulge themselves in ways ' 
deemed not appropriate for persons of | 


their rank. 

Lateral deviance occurs when-persons 
in a subordinate rank develop their own 
standards and norms apart from and op- 
posed to those of persons in a superior 
rank. Thus, the teen-ager who smokes 
pot rather tkan tobacco is engaging in 


lateral deviance, as is the seventeen- | 


year-old girl who runs away to live in a 
commune, razher than eloping with the 
boy next doo-. Lateral deviance occurs 
in a context in which the values of 
the nondeviaat are rejected. The pot- 
smoking seventeen-year-old, wearing 
Benjamin Franklin eyeglasses and an 
earring, does not share his parents’ 
definition of the good life. Whereas 
value consersus characterizes vertical 
deviance, theze is a certain kind of value 
dissensus invalved in lateral deviance. 

Let us explore the implications of 
these two types of deviance. 

Where vertical deviance occurs, power 
ultimately remains with the privileged. 
The rule-brecker wants what they have. 
They can control him by gradually ex- 
tending prerogatives to him in return for 
conforming behavior. They have the 
power to offer conditional rewards and, 
in that way, can control and shape the 
deviant’s behavior. The sixteen-year- 
old is told that he can take the car if 
he behaves himself at home. Where 
lateral deviarce occurs, the possibility of 
conditional rewards being used to induce 
conformity disappears. Tle deviant 
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does not want what the privileged have; 
therefore, they cannot control him by 
promising to let him “have a little- 
taste.” From the standpoint of the 
privileged, the situation becomes an ex- 
tremely difficult one to handle. Value 
dissensus removes a powerful lever for 
inducing conformity. The impotent, 
incoherent rage so often expressed by 
adults towards hippies possibly derives 
from this source. A letter to the Editor 
of the Portland Oregonian exemplifies 
this barely controlled anger. 


‘Why condone this rot and filth that is 
“hippie” in this beautiful city of ours? 
Those who desecrate our flag, refuse to 
work, flaunt their sexual freedom, spread 
their filthy diseases and their garbage in 
public parks are due no charitable consider- 
ation. The already overloaded taxpayer 
picks up the bill. 
If every city so afflicted would give them a 
bum’s rush out of town, eventually with 
no place to light, they might just wake up 
to find how stupid and disgusting they are. 
Their feeling of being so clever and origi- 
nal might fade into reality. They might 
wake up and change their tactics.° 

The second implication follows from 
the first. Being unable to maintain con- 
trol via conditional rewards, the parent, 
adult or other representative of author- 
ity is forced to adopt more coercive 
tactics. This, of course, has the conse-- 
quence of further estranging the deviant. 
What constitutes coercion varies with 
the situation, and can range all the way 
from locking a teen-age girl in her room 
to setting the police on anyone with long 
hair and love beads. Lateral deviance 
has a certain potential for polarization 
built into it. To the extent that polari- 
zation takes place, the deviant becomes 
more committed to his deviance. 

The third implication follows from the 
first two and allows us to differentiate 
hippies from earlier Bohemians. Ben- 


8 Letter to the Editor, Portland Oregonian, 
July 31, 1968, p. 22. 
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nett Berger, the sociologist, contends 
that the Bohemians of the 1920’s and 
the hippies of the 1960’s are similar as 
regards ideology. Borrowing from Mal- 
colm Cowley’s Exile’s Return, he identi- 
fies a number of seemingly common ele- 
ments in the thinking of the two groups, 
and, following Cowley, suggests that 
Bohemians since the mid-nineteenth 


` century have tended to subscribe to the 


same set of ideas. The ideology of 
Bohemianism includes: the idea of 
salvation by the child, an emphasis on 
self-expression, the notion that the body 
is a temple where there is nothing. un- 
clean, a belief in living for the moment, 
in female equality, in liberty, and in the 
possibility of perceiving new levels of 
reality. There is also a love of the 
people and places presumably still un- 
spoiled by the corrupt values of society. 
The noble savages may be Negroes or 
Indians or Mexicans. The exotic places 
may be Paris or Tangier or Tahiti or 
Big Sur." 

I would dispute Bennett Berger’s 
analysis and contend that the differ- 
ences between the hippies and the lost 
generation are quite profound. The 
deviant youth of the 1920’s simply lived 
out what many “squares” of the time 
considered the exciting life—the life 
of the “swinger.” Theirs was a kind of 
deviance which largely accepted soci- 
ety’s definitions of the bad and the 
beautiful. Lawrence Lipton contrasted 
values of the lost generation with those 
of the beatniks, but his remarks are 
even more appropriate in terms of the 
differences between the lost generation 
and the hippies. 


Ours was not the dedicated poverty of the 
present-day beat. We coveted expensive 
illustrated editions and bought them when 
we had the ready cash, even if it meant 
going without other things. We wanted to 

T Bennett Berger, “Hippie Morality—-More 


Old Than New,” Trans-action, Vol. 5, No. 2 
(December 1967), pp. 19-20. 
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attend operas and symphony concerts, even 
if it meant — seat up under the roof in the 
last gallery or ushering the rich to their 
seats in the “diamond horseshoe.” ... We 
had disaffiliated ourselves from the rat 
race ... bct we had not rejected the re- 
wards of th: rat race. We had expensive 
tastes and w= meant to indulge them, even 
if we hed to steal books from the book- 
stores where we worked, or shoplift, or run 
up bills on charge accounts that we never 
intended to pay, or borrow money from 
banks and l-ave our co-signers to pay it 
back with terest, We were no sandal 
and sweatshi-t set. We liked to dress well, 
if unconvenConally, and sometimes exoti- 
cally, especially the girls. We lived per- 
force on crackers and cheese most of the 
time but we talked like gourmets, and if 
we had « wiadfall we spent the money in 
the best restaurants in town, treating our 
friends in a how of princely largess.® 


Could they have been more unlike 
the hippies? The lost generation was 
engaging in vertical deviance. They 
wanted the Derquisites of the good life 
but did not want to Go the things neces- 
sary to get them. They were a genera- 
tion which had seen its ranks severely 
decimated ir World War I and, having 
some sense Df the temporal nature of 
existence, pcssibly did not want to wait 
their turn o live the beautiful life. 
Their deviance was at least compre- 
hensible to “heir elders. They wanted 
what any “rormal” person would want. 

From 1957 through 1960, the beat 
movement flourished, its major centers 
being the North Beach section of San 
Francisco ani Greenwich Village in New 
York. The beat movement and the 
hippie movement are sufficiently close in 
time for the same individual to have 
participated n both. Ned Polsky, writ- 
ing about tke Greenwich Village beat 
scene in 1968, indicated that “the atti- 
tudes of bects in their thirties have 
spread rapidy downward all the way 

8 Lawrence —iptor, Tae Holy Barbarians 
(New York: Grove Press, 1959), pp. 284. 
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to the very young teen-agers (13—15).” ° 
Tt is not wnlikely, then, that some hip- 

-pies begar as beats. There are several 
reasons fo- suggesting beat’ influence on 
the hippie movement. The beat indict- 
ment of society is very much like that 
of the hipsies. Lipton recounted Ken- 
neth Rexroth’s observations on the 
social system and its values: 


As Kenneth Rexroth has put it, you can’t 
fill the heads of young lovers with “buy 
me the new iive-hundred-dollar deep-freeze 
and PI Jove you” advertising propaganda 
without poisoning the very act of ‘love it- 
self; you can’t hop up your young people 
with sadism. in the movies and television 
and train ttem to commando tactics in the 
army camps, to say nothing of brutalizing 
them in wars, and then expect to “untense” 
them with Coca Cola and Y.M.C.A. hymn 
sings. Beccuse underneath... the New 
Capitalism .. and Prosperity Unlimited 
—lies the ugly fact of an economy geared 
to war production, a design, not for living, 
but for death.1° 


Like the hippie a decade later, the 
beat dropped out. He disaffiliated him- 
self, disaffiliation being “a voluntary 
self-alienation from the family cult, 
from moneytbeism and all its works 
and ways.” He spoke of a New Poverty 
as the answer to the New Prosperity, 
indicating that “it is important to make 
a living bu: it is even more important 
to make a Efe.” 

Both the hippie and the beat engage 
in lateral deviance. Their behavior is 
incomprehensible to the square. Why 
would anyone want to live in poverty? 
Given the nature of their deviance, they - 
cannot be seduced back into square- 
ness. Lipten recounts the remarks of a 
beat writer to the square who offered 
him an ac€vertising job: “I’ll scrub your 


9 Ned Polsxy, “The Village Beat Scene: 
Summer 1960,’ Dissent, Vol 3, No. 3 (Summer 
1960), p. 341. 

10 Lipton, ob. cit., p. 150. 
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floors and carry your slops to make a 
living, but I will not lie for you, pimp 
fo. you, stool for you, or rat for you.” 1 
The values of beats and hippies are 
virtually identical: the two movements 
differ principally with regard to social 
organization. Hippies have attempted 
to form a community. There were beat 
enclaves in San Francisco and New 
York, but no beat community. The 
difference between a ghetto and a com- 
munity is relevant in terms of under- 
standing the difference between the two 
movements. In a ghetto, there is rarely 
ary sense of common purpose or com- 
mon identity. Every man is prey to 
every other man. In a community, cer- 
tain shared goals and values generate 
personal involvement for the common 
good. Haight-Asbury was a community 
in the beginning but degenerated into 
a ghetto. Significantly, however, more 
viable rural communities have been es- 
tablished by hippies in response to the 
failure of urban experiment. The beats 
had neither any concept of community 
nor any dream of transforming society. 
Given their attempt to establish a 
viable community, the hippies will prob- 
*1 bed 


ably survive longer than the beats, and 
should have a more profound impact 
upon the society. As has been indi- 
cated, if a society fails to seduce the 
lateral deviant away from his deviance 
it may move to cruder methods (police 
harassment, barely veiled incitements to 
hoodlums to attack the deviants, and the 
like). A functioning community can 
both render assistance to the deviant in 
the face of these assaults and sustain 
his commitment to the values which 
justify and explain his deviance. 

The beats, then, have influenced the 
hippies. Their beliefs are very similar, 
and there is probably an overlap in 
membership. The hippies’ efforts to es- 
tablish self-supporting communities sug- 
gest, however, that their movement will 
survive longer than did that of the 
beats. 

In summary, the hippies have com- 
mented powerfully on some of the ab- 
surdities and irrationalities of the soci- 
ety. It is unlikely that the straight 
will throw away his credit cards and 
move to a rural commune, but it is 
equally unlikely that he will very soon 
again wear the emblems of his straight- 
ness with quite so much self-satisfaction. 


Protest against the War in Vietnam, 


By ALLEN GUTTMANN 


TRACT: Dissatisfaction with American policy in Vietnam 
has inc-eased frorn early criticism by the Left to the point where 
nearly two-thirds of the people have expressed their disap- 
proval. This dissent is undoubtedly one factor in President 
Johnsov’s decision not to seek re-election. Protest by the 
Right 5 based on the conviction that the Johnson administra- 
tion has retused to seek “victory” in Vietnam. Protest from. 
the Ceater and Left is more complicated. A useful, if some- 
what a~bitrary, categorization divides the arguments into two 
groups: those based on conceptions of national interest and 
those kased on the alleged illegality and/or immorality of 
American actions. Within the first group, protestors have 
argued 2ither that the war in Vietnam is not worth its costs in 
men ani material or that it is simply unwinnable. Within the 
second group, there is a division between the many who ‘are 
horrified by the means used by the Armed Forces and the few 
who reject the administration’s ends (that is, a non-Commu- 

' nist Socvth Vietnam}. Within the smaller group is a still smal- 
ler segment of the population ideologically committed to com- 
munism. Finally, protest of all kinds must be seen within the 
context of a widespread dissatisfaction wita American society, 
above and beyond the specific ills resulting from the present 
war. 
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TINHE first pebbles of protest against 

American involvement in Vietnam 
were thrown in the late 1950’s. By 
March 31, 1968, when President John- 
son announced his decision not to seek 
re-election, the protest had become an 
avalanche, The New Republic, which 
had little company in 1962 when it 
condemned the Ngo Dinh Diem regime 
as an “absolute dictatorship,” now finds 
considerable support in the editorials of 
Look, Newsweek, the Saturday Evening 
Post, the Wal Street Journal, and 
numerous other magazines seldom given 
to radical dissent.* 
convinced that South Vietnam was an 
“auspicious place for the free world to 
make a stand,” has since devoted entire 
issces to the “tragic and bloody mis- 
take.”? The lonely battle waged, in 
19€4, by Senators Wayne Morse and 


Ernest Gruening (the only men in Con- ' 


gress to vote against the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution) has developed into a cam- 
paign fought by the Majority Leader 
(Mike Mansfield), the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations (J. 
William Fulbright), and many of the 
more distinguished senators of the Re- 
publican party (for example, Clifford 
Case, John Sherman Cooper, and 
Thruston B. Morton). In an especially 
stormy impromptu debate, on March 7, 
1968, the protests of Senators Fulbright, 
Mansfield, Case, Mark Hatfield, Jack 


Miller, Frank Church, Robert F. Ken- 


nedy, and Vance Hartke were answered, 
not by John C. Stennis or Richard 
Russell, nor by the Republican leader- 
ship, but by John Tower, hardly one of 
the Senate’s “influentials.” 

Congressional opposition has vocal 
support from the electorate. News- 

> Adrian Jaffe and Milton C. Taylor, “A 
Crumbling Bastion,” New Republic, Vol. 
CXLIV, June 19, 1962, p. 17. 

*“Defense of Vietnam,” Commonweal, Vol. 
LXXV, October 20, 1961, p. 85; James 
O'Gara, “Treadmill to Disaster,” Commonweal, 
Vol. LXXXVI, September 22, 1967,p. 569. 
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Commonweal, once - 


13, 1968, and March 31, 1968, 


papers carry long lists of lawyers, 
teachers, clergymen, writers, and stu- 
dents opposed to the war. Public 
opinion polls document the unpopularity 
of the hard line. On the very day of 
Johnsons speech declaring that he 
would not seek re-election, the New 
York Times reported a Gallup poll 
showing that only 29 per cent of the pop- 
ulation approved of Johnson’s handling 
of the war (while 63 per cent disap- 
proved). Recent Gallup polls have cor- 
roborated an early academic analysis of 
opinion indicating that social character- 
istics—class, religion, education, party, 
place of residence—do not correlate 
with a hawk-dove division.” Disaffec- 


' tion is general and cannot be shrugged 


aside. : 

Although foreign policy is always less 
susceptible to changes in public opinion 
than is domestic policy, dissent seems, 
on this issue, to have accomplished 
what many of-the dissenters themselves 
deemed impossible.t Lyndon Johnson 


3 Sidney Verba et al., “Public Opinion and 
the War in Vietnam,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, Vol. LXI (June 1967), pp 317- 
333; for the polls, see New York Times, March 
Racial dif- 
ferences are statistically significant, with Ne- 
groes more likely to oppose the war. Ralph 
K. White, a social psychologist, argues on the 
basis of subjective evidence that opinion is 
generally uninformed, but Verba and his asso- 
ciates judge to the contrary. See Ralph K. 
White, “Misperception and the Vietnam 
War,” Journal of Social Issues, Vol. XXII 
(July 1966), pp. 1-164. David T. Armor’s 
study of academic attitudes finds professors 
uninformed, but the discrepancy can be ex- 
plained by his level of expectation See David 
T. Armor, “Professors’ Attitudes toward the 
Vietnam War,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol 
XXXI (Summer 1967), pp. 159-175. 

4 Studying the polls in 1966, Seymour 
Martin Lipset concluded thet the data indi- 
cated “that national policy-makers, particularly 
the President, have an almost free hand to 
pursue any policy they think correct and get 
public support for it "—“Doves, Hawks and 
Polls,” Encounter, Vol. XXVII (October 
166), p. 39. In January 1968, Noam . 
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has turned his somewhat spattered 
mantle over to Hubert Humphrey; 
Averell Harriman began to parley with 
Xuan Thuy. No one can, at this 
moment, say accurately how much of 
what happened was a specific conse- 
quence of the Vietnam protest rather 
than, for example, the result of the 
President’s desire to drop his burdens 
(of which, of course, Vietnam was only 
one). One cannot say whether Sena- 
tor McCarthy’s campaign was more or 
less consequential than the march on the 
Pentagon organized by David Dellinger 
(October 21, 1967) and all the cast of 
civil disobedience. It is, and forever 
will be, impossible to calculate what 
might have happened had Robert Ken- 
nedy lived to continue his challenge to 
the administration. It is certainly pos- 
sible that he might have succeeded at 
the Convention itself, by forcing an 
antiwar plank, if not by winning the 
nomination. It is not, however, too 
soon to offer a preliminary anatomy of 
the intellectual and emotional content 
(as contrasted to the political conse- 
quences) of the protast. 


RIGHT-WING PROTEST 


That the Right, tco, has its protest 
ought to be acknowledged. Lyndon 
Johnson’s political strategy was to claim 
for himself the virtues of moderation 
Official propaganda pictured him as 
neither hawk nor dove. If there is an 
element of truth in this picture, the 
Radical Right deserves partial credit 
(or blame). American Opinion, for in- 
stance, sees the American part of the 
war as further proof of Communist con- 
spiracy within our own government. 





Chomsky, a member of the Resistance, re- 
marked that McCarthy’s candidacy “can 
hardly be regarded as a political effort.” See 
“An Exchange on Resistance,” New York 
Review of Books, Vol. X, February 1, 1968, 
p. 29. 


The John Birch Society’s interpretation 
includes < strong objection to the al- 
leged Manism of Dean Rusk. The 
National Review is somewhat more ra- 
tional. In the pages of William F. 
Buckley’s journal, one finds approval of 
the war and frequent suggestions that 
the Unitec States has been timid, if not 
cowardly, in refusing to seek “victory” 
in Vietnam.° The arguments are simply 
reiterations of the charges and accusa- 
tions made in 1951, when General Mac- 
Arthur’s insubordination and Senator 
Joseph McCarthy’s demogoguery inten- 
sified righ:-wing pressures, studied by 
Daniel Bell (among others), but still 
not fully understood. 


National INTEREST, LEGALITY, 
AND MORALITY 


Protest from the Left and the Center 
is more complicated, more organized, 
and, let us hope, more effective, but one 
must admit that it is not always more 
rational tkan the screams and rage 
emanating from the Right. It is com- 
mon now to distinguish between criti- 
cisms made on the basis of conceptions 
of national interest and protests based 
on what George F. Kennan refers to as 
“moralistic? and “legalistic” arguments. 
The distinc-ion is useful, if we remem- 
ber that an “amoral” foreign policy is 
logically impossible: all policies imply 
ethical judgments. Hans J. Morgen- 
thau, Robert Osgood, and the national- 
interest school begin with the assump- 
tion that national survival is the primum 
if not the -ummum bonum, but most 


5See “The Vietniks,” American Opinion, 
Vol XI (January 1968), pp. 1-22 

6 See, for esample, Anthony Harngan, “We 
Can Win in Scutheast Asia,” National Review, 
Vol XVII, March 9, 1965, pp. 187-188; 
William F. Buckley, Jr, “Vietnam and Parti- 
san Politics,’ National Review, Vol XX, 
February 27, 1968, p 206 James Burnham 
frequently contributes hawkish articles to the 
National Review. 
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“realists” concede that ideology is a 
component of national interest. Be- 
neath the desire to enhance the power 
and prestige of the United States is 
the assumption that the United States 
has already institutionalized democratic 
ideals to which other nations should 
(if they do not already) aspire.” 

The workaday rhetoric of the State 
Department is a far cry from that of 
the realists. The tendency of Dean 
Rusk and his assistants to- describe the 
most ruthless American actions as self- 
less dedication to the ideals of the 
United Nations Charter provided am- 
munition to those who term our policies 
egal, immoral, and, at the very least, 
hypocritical, The mask of pragmatism 
sometimes hides missionary zeal; more 
often, the smokescreen of idealism 
swirls over unspeakable atrocities. 
Nonetheless, most moralistic protestors 
share the realists’ assumption that na- 
tional security is essential. Most dis- 
senters accept the concept of a “just 
war” even as they deny that this war 
is of that kind. 

Acknowledging, then, the imperfec- 
tion of the two categories, and accept- 
ing the fact that most protestors use 
arguments from both, one can turn 
to specifics. 


PRAGMATIC PROTEST 


Although no one resigned from John- 
son’s Cabinet in quite the way that 
Anthony Eden resigned from Neville 
Chamberlain’s, several men who partici- 
pated in the formation of intervention- 
ist policy have subsequently changed 
their minds and published their recanta- 
tions. Among them is Richard N. 


‘For examples of the moral element in 
Realpoktik, see Hans J. Morgenthau, “Viet- 
nam: Shadow and Substance,” New York Re- 
view of Books, Vol. V, September 16, 1965, 
pp. 3-5; George F. Kennan, “Introducing 
Eugene McCarthy,” New York Review of 
Books, Vol. X, April 11, 1968, pp. 14-16. 


Goodwin, who has condemned the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam as highly dys- 
functional. It was a mistake to have be- 
come involved, but, Goodwin concludes, 
it would be wrong to withdraw and thus 
“damage the confidence of all Asian na- 
tions, and of many other nations, in the 
willingness and ability of the United 
States to protect them against attack.” 8 
Roger Hilsman’s position is similar, as 
set forth in To Move a Nation and in 
a recent article in Foreign Afairs? 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., writes with 
more passion, but with an eye to pos- 
sibility and practicality. After a con- 
demnation of American policy, in which 
Dean Rusk receives the brunt of the 
punishment, Schlesinger, in his book on 
Vietnam, urges that the United States 
offer amnesty to the Viet Cong, end the 
bombing of the North and of the vil- 
lages of the South, and guarantee the 
National Liberation Front (NLF) a role 
in postwar Vietnam.?° 

The most influential voice among the 
“Kennedy men” was certainly that of 
Robert F. Kennedy. His denunciation 
of the administration dated back at least 
to February 19, 1966, when he sug- 
gested in a speech that the. National 
Liberation Front might be included 
in a coalition government. His most 
effective remarks were probably those 
made in the above-mentioned Senate 
debate of March 8, 1968, when he 
rose to agree with Senator Fulbright’s 
demand that the Senate be consulted 
before the war is widened. His 


8 Richard N. Goodwin, Triumph or Trag- 
edy: Reflections on Vietnam (New York: 


-Vintage Books, 1966), p. 16. 


® Roger Hilsman, To Move a Nation (Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1967); “Must We 
Invade the North?,” Foreign Affairs, Vol 
XLVI (April 1968), pp. 425-441. Edwin O 
Reischauer fs close to this position in Beyond 
Vietnam (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1967). 

10 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Bitter 
Heritage: Vietnam and American Democracy 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1966). 
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understanda aly opportunistic entry into 
the presidercial race, after McCarthy’s 
showing in New Hampshire, alienated 
many disserters who had urged him 
earlier to cLallenge the President, but 
there is no doubt that he represented, 
before his tragic death, a rare combina- 
tion of idealsm and professionalism. 

Ironically, the protestors- who de- 
manded abolute purity of Kennedy, 
have often szemed ready to idolize two 
of the chicf representatives of the 
“tough-mind:d” school—Morgenthau 
and Kennan The former’s most valu- 
able contributions were made during the 
“teach-in” movement of 1965, when 
academics first responded to the major 
escalations o` the war. Kennan’s argu- 
ments were probably most effective 
when put forth before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Fo eign Relations. Testifying 
on February 10, 1966, in a hearing that 
was meant o call afficial policy into 
question, Keanan was blunt: “The first 
point I would like to make is that if we 
were not aleady involved as we are 
today in Vie-nam, I would know of no 
reason why -ve should wish to become 
so involved, znd I could think of several 
reasons why we shculd wish not to 
be.” Comins from the designer of the 
“containment” pclicy, this was strong 
medicine. 

The dissem of the “national-interest” 
school has loag been based on the argu- 
ment that ro victory in Vietnam is 
likely to be worth the political, eco- 
nomic, and human costs. More re- 
cently, espechlly after the Tet offensive 
of 1968 and subsequent battles within 
Saigon itself, dissenters have maintained 
that victory :s simply impossible. Per- 
haps the most startling example of this 
tendency appeared in the New York 
Times, Marca 12, 1968: “Mr. [Frank] 
McGee, one of the more respected fig- 
ures in the }’.B.C. news operation, did 
not make his remarks [to the effect that 
the war is ali but lost] under the guise 


of a commentary, but rather as a 
conclusion {0 be drawn inescapably from 
the facts.” 


LEGALITY AND MORALITY 


To the morally outraged, discussions 
of the possibility or impossibility of 
military victory are themselves immoral. 
For them, pragmatic considerations are 
irrelevant compared to the immoral and 
allegedly illegal conduct of the war. 
Noam Chomsky, for instance, assumes 
that the United Nations Charter is “the 
supreme law of the land” and that 
American irtervention is contrary to the 
charter." The Geneva Accords are 
cited by almost every commentator for 
or against the Johnson administration’s 
policy. Very often, critics who feel that 
General Walter Bedell Smith’s state- 
ments at Geneva legally bind the United 
States to observe the agreements also 
feel that Pr2sidents Kennedy and John- 
son had nodegal right to commit Amer- 
icans to combat in Vietnam. In this 
perspective, a formal congressional dec- 
laration of war is the sine qua non for 
combat, and the Gulf of Tonkin Resolu- 
tion is an unacceptable substitute. l 

It is harc to believe that the debate 
over the legality matters to very many 
people, and it is worth noting that Dean 
Louis Pollack of the Yale Law School 
and over ive hundred other law profes- 
sors signed a protest which ignored the 
quarrel over legality (New York Times, 
February 15, 1968). The real source 
of dismay, dissent, protest, and resist- 
ance is the belief that the war is 
simply immoral. Although the editors 
of Ramparts have printed many attacks 
on Johnson’s policies, the most remark- 
able was a supplement entitled The 
Children of Vietnam. Dr. Benjamin 
Spock’s preface to the photographs and 

11Noam Chomsky, “On Resistance,” New 
York Review of Books, Vol. IX, December 7, 
1967, p. 4. 
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text by William F. Pepper begins: “A 
million children have been killed or 
wounded or burned in the war America 
is carrying on in Vietnam.”}? The 
photographs, many in color, show the 
horrible wounds inflicted by napalm, 
phosphorous, shrapnel, and high explo- 
sives. The best-known picture of the 
war, however, is probably that of Gen- 
eral Nguyen Ngoc Loan holding a pistol 
to the head of an alleged terrorist 
caught in the Tet offensive. The pic- 
ture is a favorite of “underground news- 
papers” published by student radicals. 
(The editors do not reprint the second 
front-page picture published by the New 
York Times on the same day [Febru- 
ary 2, 1968]. That picture shows an 
unnamed Vietnamese officer holding the 
body of his daughter, executed by the 
Viet Cong.) 

In horrified reaction to the “savage 
American assault on a largely helpless 
rural population,” critics have contended 
that American policy is the equivalent 
oi genocide.1* (Protesters denounce the 
American attack on the “people of Viet- 
nam” as if all the people were adherents 
to the National Liberation Front. The 
locution is tiresome.) 

While Johnson, Rusk, and Robert 
McNamara refer repeatedly to the ap- 
peasement at Munich, the New Left 
returns again and again to the Nazi 
concentration camps and to the Nurem- 
berg trials and to the argument, ac- 
cepted in American military law, that 
immoral orders must not be obeyed. 
Meanwhile, the more moderate academic 
dissenters remember the German pro- 
fessors whose opposition to naziism 
came too late or not at all. Ironically, 
all parties of the dispute seem—at times 
—mesmerized by the memory of the 


12 The Children of Vietnam (San Francisco: 
Ramparts, 1967), unpaginated 

18 Noam Chomsky, “The Responsibility of 
Intellectuals,” New York Review of Books, 
Vol. VHI, February 23, 1967, p 16. 


1930’s, but, for each of them, Hitler’s 
career teaches a different lesson.™* 

Revulsion from the means of modern 
warfare is usually accompanied by a 
rejection of the ends of this war. The 
use of American power to prevent the 
reunification of Vietnam under Commu- 
nist control is condemned as “imperial- 
ism,” which, in a sense, it certainly is. 
In most instances, the excoriation of 
“imperialism” seems based on the tra- 
ditional rhetoric of self-determination. 
We should not, it is argued, interfere 
in the civil war being fought to decide 
the fate of Vietnam. John McDermott 
is among the most sophisticated critics, 
in that he accepts the good intentions 
of American imperialism (but not the 
final results): “America is building a 
curious empire, a kind which has never 
before been seen. It is committed not 
to the exploitation of the native peoples 
but to their welfare.” 15" Nevertheless, it 
leads to the disruption of native culture 
and to the perpetuation of elites less 
interested in modernization than in the 
maintenance of their own power. 

For a small minority, of course, the 
concept of “self-determination” means 
the right of the National Liberation 
Front to imnose its program upon South 
Vietnam. This is presumably the view 
of the young men and women who 
carry NLF flags. This is the view of 
the journals and splinter parties inclined 
to Maoism Considering Vietnam, the 
editors of the Monthly Review ask: 
“Can a countrv fight its way out of the 
‘free world’—that is, the free-enterprise 
world, the world open to exploitation 
by American capitalism—in direct con- 
frontation with the most powerful im- 

14 Another frequent suggestion is that our 
role is like that of Germany and Italy in the 
Spanish Civil War See Car] Oglesby, “Viet~ 
nam’ This Is Guernica,” Nation, Vol CCIV, 
June 5, 1967, pp. 714-721. 

18 John McDermott, “Welfare Imperialism 


in Vietnam,” Nation, Vol. CCIM, July 25, 
1966, pp. 76-88. 
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perialist nation?”!®° Mary McCarthy, 
in an exchange of letters with Diana 
Trilling, has a similar argument: “The 
alternatives to Communism offered by 
the Western countries are all ugly in 
their own ways and getting uglier. 
What I would hope for politically is an 
internal evolution ir. the Communist 
states toward greater freedom and plu- 
rality of choice.” For Vietnam, com- 
munism is desirable." 

Behind Miss McCarthy’s comments is 
a general hostility to American culture. 
It is not merely napalm in Vietnam and 
the “credibility gap” in Washington that 
bother her.*® In her -eports from Viet- 
nam, she satirized the arrogant do- 
gooders and their naively materialistic 
ideas. She condemned the by-products 
of American presence—the cola and 
beer cans, the empty whiskey bottles, 
the “industrial garbage” that disfigured 
the Asian countryside, “the vast rubbish 
heap, the fecal matter of our civiliza- 
- tion.”?* Hanoi, in contrast to Saigon, 
was clean, without prostitutes. Miss 
McCarthy was, moreover, ready to hold 
the United States responsible for her 
North Vietnamese guide’s compulsive 
correction of ideological error in the 


16“The Road to Ruin,” Monthly Review, 
Vol. XVI (April 1965), p. 800. 

17 Mary McCarthy, “On Withdrawing from 
Vietnam: An Exchange,” Mew York Review of 
Books, Vol. X, January 18, 1968), p. 8. 

18 Debate over the “credibility gap” is a 
separate subject. Part of the rage expressed 
by dissenters results from a conviction that 
the administration has systematically -lied 
about our policies. Exposés can be found in 
Franz Schurmann et al, The Politics of 
Escalation in Vietnam (Mew York: Fawcett 
World Library, 1966); Theodore Draper, The 
Abuse of Power (New York: Viking Press, 
1967); George McTurnan Kahin and John W. 
Lewls, The United States in Vietnam (New 
York: Delta Books, 1967). 

18 Mary McCarthy, “Resort from Vietnam: 
I-H,” New York Review of Books, Vol. VII 
(April 20, 1967; May 4, 1967; May 18, 1967), 
pp. 5-11; 4-9; 4-8. 


speech of other Vietnamese: “I blamed 
the United States. If we had not been 
bombing his country, Mr. Van might 
have a free or at least a freer spirit.” *° 
Undoubtedly. 

Norman Mailer has shown a similar 
distaste and disdain for much of what 
happens in what he calls “technology 
land” (as well as a fascination with the 
sheer power and energy of American 
society). No one who has spoken 
with members of Students for a Demo- 
cratic Sociezy can be unaware of their 
alienation rom the racism and the 
“bourgeois hang-ups” of this nation, 
which they, like Mailer, characterize as 
increasingly totalitarian. No doubt, the 
war and the conscription that goes with 
it are the major causes of alienation, 
but radical dissent from the middle- 
class mode preceded the war, and will 
survive it. It is, in a sense, the water 


_ table that feeds the springs of protest. 


CONCLUSION 


We see, -herefore, an opposition to 
the war whizh has grown to include, in 
one form or another, a majority of the 
nation, if rot a majority within the 
administration. It is an opposition 
(more or less) bringing together men 
who have spent their adult lives in ` 
military service and men who see the 
Pentagon as the symbol of American 
faşcism. Or one flank, Generals James 
M. Gavin, Hugh B. Hester, Matthew B. 
Ridgway, Devid M. Shoup, and William 


230 Mary McZarthy, “Hanoi,” New York 
Review of Boeks, Vol. X, June 6, 1968, p. 6. 
21 Norman Mailer’s political views are most 
accessible in hë essays, to be found in Adver- 


-tisements for Myself (New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Soms, 1959); The Presidential 
Papers (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1963); Cannibals and Christians (New York: 
Dial Press, 1966}; and in his account of the 
march on the Pentagon, The Armies of the 
Night (New York: New American Library, 
1968). 
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‘allace Ford;?? on the other, an extra- 
dinary vanguard, most vividly de- 
cribed by one of its sympathizers: 


[hese mad middle-class children with their 
‘okotomies from sin, their nihilistic em- 


22 James M, Gavin, “A Communication on 
Vietnam,” Harper’s, Vol CCXXXII (Febru- 
ary 1966), pp. 16, 18, 21; “We Can Get Out 
of Vietnam,” Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 
CCXLI, February 24, 1968, pp. 23-25, 84; 
Crias Now (New York: Vintage Books, 1968), 
pp 38-67; Hugh B Hester, “A Moral Crisis 
for Americans,” Journal of Human Relations, 
Vol XIV (Winter 1966), pp. 595-604; Mat- 
thew B Ridgway, “Pull-Out, All-Out, or Stand 
Fast in Vietnam,” Look, Vol. XXX, April 5, 
1965, pp 81-82. For David M. Shoup, see 
New York Times, March 21, 1968; for William 
Wallace Ford, see brochures of Pioneer Valley 
Citizens for McCarthy, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts. 


bezzlement of all middle-class moral funds, 
their innocence, their lust for apocalypse, 
their unbelievable indifference to waste. 

.. Wes, these were the troops’ middle- 
class cancer-pushers and drug-gutted flower 
children. And Paul Goodman to lead 
them.?8 


And Norman Mailer to document their 
challenge to presidential power. It is 
indeed the best of times as well as the 
worst of times, and if the war itself 
were not a tragedy, the protest against 
it would provide moments, at least, of 
comedy. 

38 Mailer, The Armies of the Night, pp 34- 
35, The reference to “middle-class cancer- 
pushers” embodies Mailer’s conviction that 
middle-class life is a form of cancer Tts 
advocates and representatives are, therefore, 
cancer-pushers. 


The New Left 


By StaucHTon LYND 


ABSTRACT: The American New Left is actually part of an 
international political tendency. Despite differences in form, 
student movements of the 1960’s in the United States, West 
Europe, and Japan share common concerns: rejection of both 
capitalism and bureaucratic communism, enti-imperialism, and 
an activist orientation, violent or nonvioleat. The main intel- 
lectual emphases of the American New Left appear to be anti- 
schclasticism, utopianism, and activism, as is illustrated in 
representative works by two authors whose ideas have greatly 
influenced the New Left: C. Wright Mills and Howard Zinn. 
The single most characteristic element in the thought-world 
of the New Left is the existential comm:tment to action, in 
the knowledge that the consequence of ection can never be 
fully predicted; this commitment has survived all changes in 
political fashion. More concretely, the members of the New 
Left condemn existing American society as “corporate liberal- 
ism,” and seek to replace it with “participatory democracy.” 
American New Left theorists, however, made the implicit 
assumption that the United States would not turn toward 
overt authoritarianism, overlooking the possibility that their 
own success in unmasking “corporate liberalism” would change 
the character of the situation and force the Establishment to 
feel a need for more vigorous controls. The New Left’s 
assessment of American reality was, in “his sense, not too 
negative, but too hopeful. The prospect is not bright, but 
the trend toward repression does not necessarily mean the end 
of the New Left. Its origins go back to the thought and action 
of resistance against the fascism of the 1930’s and 1940’s. 
Therefore, the spirit of resistance, perhaps even, possibly, of 
nonviolent resistance, may yet rise to the cccasion.—Ed. 
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Tae New Lert 


WA THAT is the New Leit? It may, 
o: Y provisionally be defined as that — 
S.ovement, largely of young people, as- 
ciated with the Student Nonviolent 
Jo-ordinating Committee (SNCC) and 
the Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS). But even this common-sense 
idefinition has obvious limitations. It 
ignores the origins of the New Left in 
the period before the Southern student 
‘ sit-ins of 1960. It does not deal ade- 
_ quately with the most recent phase of 
the black liberation movement, during 
which SNCC has declined. Above all, it 
is restricted to the New Left in one 
country, the United States. 

This American New Left is actually 
part of an international political ten- 
dency. Differences in form notwith- 
standing, the student movements of the 
1960’s in the United States, West Eu- 
rope, and Japan share certain common 
concerns: rejection both of capitalism 
and of the bureaucratic communism ex- 
emplified by the Soviet Union; anti- 
imperialism; and an orientation to de- 
centralized “direct action,” violent or 
nonviolent. And, clearly, such move- 
ments in the so-called free world are 
related to the heretical communisms of 
Tito, Mao Tse-tung, and Fidel Castro, 
to the libertarian currents in East Eu- 
rope, and to various versions of “Afri- 
can socialism.” 

The year 1956 offers a convenient 
chronological peg for comprehension of 
the international New Left. That was 
the year of Khrushchev’s condemna- 
tion of Stalin at the Twentieth Congress 
of the Soviet Communist party, and the 
year of the Soviet invasion of Hungary. 
“These events put an end to the 
hegemony of Soviet communism in the 
world radical movement. Response was 
immediate. In France, Jean-Paul Sartre 
broke with the French Communist 
party. In England, former Communists 
and other radicals created the journals 
Universities and Léfi Review and The 
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New Reasoner, later merged as Tke 
New Left Review. In China, Mao Tse- 
tung “suddenly changed course.” Ac- 
cording to a possibly apocryphal anec- 
dote now current in Peking, “he made 
his decision after his journey to the 
USSR where he was appalled by the 
ideological level of foreign Communist 
leaders, and realized the ravages that 
bureaucratization had made in the Com- 
munist elite of the European socialist 
countries.” t In the same year, 1956, 
contrasting New Left charismas were 
launched in the Western Hemisphere. 
Fidel Castro and his handful of follow- 
ers landed from the Granma to conquer 
their Cuban homeland, and Martin 
Luther King led the successful bus boy- 
cott in Montgomery, Alabama. 

The history of this revitalized Left in 
America is, in its general outline, well 
known, Its political philosophy is more 
controversial? ` 


1K. S. Karol, “Two Years of the Cultural 
Revolution,” The Socialist Register, 1968, ed. 
Ralph Mihband and John Saville (New York, 
1968), p. 60. 

2The older histories of the movement are 
generally by sympathetic part-time or former 
participants, rather than by full-time activists. 
In this category are Howard Zinn, SNCC: 
The New Abolitionists (Boston: Beacon Press, 


1964); Paul Jacobs and Saul Landay, The 
New 5 epo th Documents 


(New York: Random House, New American 
Library, 1966); Jack Newfield, A Prophetic 
Minority (New York, 1966); and, in a 
more analytical genre, Richard Flacks, “The 
Liberated Generation: An Exploration of the 
Roots of Social Protest,” Journal of Social 
Issues (July 1967), pp. 52-75. More re- 
cently, the activists have begun to write 
their own history. See, for example, C. Clark 
Kissinger, with the assistance of Bob Ross, 
“Starting in 60 or From Slid to Resistance,” 
New Left Notes, June 10-July 8, 1968; and 

chard Rothstein, “ERAP: Evolution of the 
Organizers,” Radical America (March-April 
1968), pp. 1-18. excellent bibliography is 
available in three articles by James P. O’Brien, 
ibid. (May-June 1968), pp. 1-25; (September— 
October 1968), pp. 1-22; (November-Decem- 
ber 1968), pp. 28-43. 
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INTELLZcTUAL EMPHASES: ANTI- 
SCHO_ASTICISM, UTOPIANISM, 
AND ACTIVISM 


In 1960, the year of the Southern sit- 
ins, C. Wr ght Mills wrote a “Letter to 
the New Left,” first published in Eng- 
land in The New Left Review and then 
reprinted in America by Studies on the 
Left and EDS. In 1967, the year of 
massive d=monstrations against the 
Vietnam war in New York City and 
Washingtor, and of bloody black “ri- 
ots” in Newark and Detroit, Howard 
Zinn spoke on “Marxism and the New 
Left” in a ferum series sponsored by the 
Boston SD3. Mills was the theorist 
who most influenced early SDS. Zinn 
was the onl-~ white person to be elected 
an adviser ay the early SNCC (later 
Zinn wrote a history of that organiza- 
tion, entitled SNCC: The New Aboli- 
tionists, and also the widely circulated 
Vietnam: The Case fcr Immediate With- 
drawal). Together, the two presenta- 
tions suggest some generalizatiotis about 
the characteristic intellectual emphases 
of the New —eft.’ 

First, thea, the New Left opposes 
what Mills ærms “a fetishism of em- 
piricism.” Ly this, Mills means “the 
disclosure of facts” which “are neither 
connected wi-h one another nor related 
to any general view.” Similarly, Zinn 
condemns irtellectual activity which 
amounts to “ he aimless dredging up of 
what is and what was, rather than a 
creative recollection of experience, 
pointed at tae betterment of human 
life.’ Zinn’s condemnation of such 
“scholasticism” continues: 


2 All quotatiors in this section of the essay 
are taken from C. Wright Mills, Letter to 
the New Left (New York: SDS, 1961); and 
Howard Zinn, “ darxism and the New Left,” 
in Alfred L. Yoang (ed.), Dissent: Explors- 
tions in the Hisory of American Radicalism 
(DeKalb: Northern Wlinois University Press, 
1968), pp 357-371. , 


We are surrounded by solemn, pretentious 
argument about what Marx or Machiavelli 
or Rousseau really meant, about who was 
right and who was wrong—all of which is 
another way the pedant has of saying: “I 
am right nd you are wrong.” Too much 
of what pesses for theoretical discussion of 
public issues is really a personal duel for 
honor’ or privilege—with each discussant 
like the character in Catch-22 who saw 
every even: in the world as either a feather 
in his cap or a black eye—and this while 
men were dying all around himt ` 


According to Zinn and Mills, the al- 
legedly nonideological enumeration of 
unconnected facts (as in “academic 
journals which would ‘be horrified at 
being called either Left or Right”) is 
itself ideolgical. One can be content 
with uninterpreted minutiae only if the 
fundamental pattern of things-as-they- 
are is satisiactory. As Mills says: 


Underneath this style of observation and 
comment there is the assumption that in 
the West thare are no more real issues or 
even problems of great seriousness. The 
mixed econony plus the welfare state plus 
prosperity—-hat is the formula. U.S. capi- 
talism will continue to be workable; the 
welfare state will continue along the road 
to ever greater justice. In the meantime, 
things everywhere are very complex; let 
us not be careless; there are great risks.’ 


“Empiricism,” or “positivism,” repre- 
sents the self-image of intellectuals in 
the affluent West. “The end-of-ideology 
is a slogan of complacency, circulating 
among the prematurely middle-aged, 
centered in the present, and in the rich 
Western societies. ... It is a con- 
sensus of a zew provincials about their 
own immediate and provincial position.” 


“Mills adds that Western empiricism per- 


forms exactly the same function of 


+t Zinn, op. cÈ., p. 361. Here and elsewhere, 
I quote from tke manuscript version of Zinn’s 
talk, which differs slightly from the edited 
published versicn. 


5 Mills, op. cÈ., p. 2. ; 
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blunting critical discourse about basic 
things which dogmatic Marxism ac- 
complishes in the Soviet Union. 

As the New Left views the intellectual 
situation, Western empiricism and “so- 
cialist realism,” liberal academics and 
Old Left theorists, share an exaggerated 
interest in methodology at the expense 
of content. In the Soviet Union, essen- 
tially stylistic matters, such as the cita- 
tion of correct authorities, and repeti- 
tion of a limited basic vocabulary, com- 
plement the fact that “pessimism is 
permitted, but only episodically,” that 
in place of “any systematic or structural 
criticism” there are “criticisms, first of 
this and then of that.” In the West, 
“a pretentious methodology used to state 
trivialities about unimportant social 
areas” accompanies “a naive journalistic 
empiricism” and “a cultural gossip in 
which ‘answers’ to the vital and pivotal 
issues are merely assumed.” Complex- 
ity of manner and paucity of substance 
characterize official thought in both 
West and East for the very good reason 
that, in Mills’ words, “the end-of-ideol- 
ogy is very largely a mechanical reac 
tion . . . to the ideology of Stalinism. 
As such it takes from its opponent some- 
thing of its inner quality.” 

Empiricism, however, is rejected not 
so much in the name of theory and 
analysis, as in the name of values. 
Thus, Zinn warns: “Because the New 
Left is a successor to the Old Left in 
American history, and because it comes, 
to a large extent, out of the academic 
world (whether the Negro colleges of 
the South or the Berkeleys of the 
North), it is always being tempted by 
theoretical irrelevancies.” Zinn thinks 
that many of Marx’s detailed economic 
propositions represent such irrelevan- 
cies.® Zinn would keep in focus the 


6 Zinn adds: “The Marxian economic cate- 
gories have long provided material for aca- 
demic controversy—and I doubt that Marx 
intended this. But he was only human—and 


broad outlines of Marxist theory: “In- 
stead of discussing the falling rate of 
profit, or the organic composition of 
capital, I would concentrate on what is 
readily observable—that this country 
has enormous resources which it wastes ' 
shamefully and distributes unjustly.” | 
In Zinn’s view, the kind of theory 
which the Left most needs is “a vision 
of what it is working toward—one based 
on transcendental human needs and not 
limited by the reality we are so far 
stuck with.” 

In the same spirit, Mills, too, defends 

being “utopian.” To be Right means 
“celebrating society:as it is,” Mills says. 
To be Left “means, or ought to mean, 
just the opposite”: structural criticism 
of what exists, at some point focusing 
“politically as demands and programs.” 
Mills insists: 
What now is really meant by utopian? 
And is not our utopianism a major source 
of our strength? Utopian nowadays, I 
think, refers to any criticism or proposal 
that transcends the up-close milieux of a 
scatter of individuals, the milieux which 
men and women can understand directly 
and which they can reasonably hope di- 
rectly to change.” 


Both Mills and Zinn are content to 
define the moral criteria in terms of 
which change is demanded as “human- 
ist.” Mills speaks of “the humanist 
and secular ideals of: Western civiliza- 
tion—above all, the ideals of reason, 
freedom, and justice.” And Zinn refers 
to a “consensus of humanistic values 
that has developed in the modern world” 
which “Marxists and liberals, at their 
best (and they have not usually been at 
their best), share.” 

In summary, New Left intellectuality 





perhaps he fell prey to the kind of tempta- 
tions that intellectuals often succumb to—his 
research, his curiosity, his passion for scheme- 
building and for scientific constructions ran 
away with him.”—Zinn, op. cit., p. 368. 

T Mills, op. cit., p. 6. 
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looks beyond existing empirical reality 
to what Zinn terms “a ‘ision of the fu- 
ture.” But this orientation still does 
not sufficiently delineate the New Left 
mind. A Certain kind of liberal, for ex- 
ample, a Lewis Mumford or an Eric 
Fromm, shares the orientation just de- 
scribed. What decisively distinguishes 
New Left radicalism from all varieties 


of liberalism is its insistence on action. - 


Mills ends A Letter to the New Left 
with a hymn of praise to young radicals 
the world over who, in the face of the 
pessimism of theorists, nevertheless act. 


“But it is just some kind of moral up- 
surge, isn’t it?” Correct. But under it: 
no apathy. Much of it is direct non-vio- 
lent action, and it seems to be working, 
here and there. Now we must learn from 
the practice of these young intellectuals 
and with them work ovt new forms of 
action. ... 

“But it is utopian, after all, isn’t it?” 
No, not in the sense you mean. Whatever 
else it may be, it’s not that. Tell it to the 
students of Japan. Tell it to the Negro 
sit-ins. Tell it to the Cuban Revolution- 
aries. Tell it to the peop-e of the Hungry- 
nation bloc.’ 


Zinn develops a rationale for action- 
oriented redicalism at greater length. 
For instance: 


The contributions of the Old Left—and 
they were considerakle—came not out of 
its ideological fetishism but out of its ac- 
tion. What gave it Cynamism was not the 
classes on surplus value but the organiza- 
tion of the CIO, not the analysis of Stalin's 
views on the National ard Colonial Ques- 
tion, but the fight for the Scottsboro boys, 
not the labored rationale for dictatorship 
of the proletariat, but the sacrifices of the 
Abraham Lincoln Battalion.® 


And again: 


There has been much talk about a 
Christian-Marxist dialogue, but if such a 


8 Ibid., p. 10. 
® Zinn, op cit., p. 361. 


dialogue is to >e useful perhaps it should 
begin with the idea that God is dead and 
Marx is dead, but Yossarian lives—which 
is only a way of saying: let’s not spend our 
time arguing whether God exists or what 
Marx really meant, because while we argue, 
the world mov2s, while we publish, others 
perish, and the best use of our energy is to 
resist those who would send us—after so 
many missions of murder—on still one 
more.?° 


Zinn finds the New Left’s concern for 
action similar to Marxism in some ways, 
different in others. He approvingly 
quotes Marx’s eleventh thesis on Feuer- 
bach (“The philosophers have only in- 
terpreted the world in various ways; the 
point, however, is to change it.”) He 
notes the resemblance between the 
Marxist visior of the withering away of 
the state, anc the attempt of the New 
Left “to creaze constellations of power 
outside the state, to pressure it into 
human actions, to resist its inhumane 
actions, and to replace it in the carrying 
on of voluntary activities by people who 
want to maintain, in small groups, both 
individuality and co-operation.” 

At the sam2 time, Zinn criticizes the 
Marxist claim that the vision of a ‘soci- 


_ ety in which men could be free and un- 


alienated “springs not from a wish but 
from an okservation—from a scientific 
plotting of am historical curve.” Zinn 
observes that “we don’t have such confi- 
dence in inevitability these days” be- 
cause “we’ve had too many surprises in 
this century.” Because a desirable fu- 
ture is not inevitable, commitment to ac- 
tion is all the more important. Zinn 
concludes: 


It is very eas} to feel helpless in our era. 
We need, I think, the Existentialist empha- 
sis on our freedom.... To stress our 
freedom .. . is not the result of ignorance 
that we do have a history, and we do have 
a present environment.... Existential- 


10 Ibid., pp. 352-363. 
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ism, knowing of these pressures on us, is 
also aware that there is a huge element of 
indeterminacy in the combat between us 
and the obstacles around us We never 
know exactly the depth or the shallowness 
of the resistance to our actions. We never 
know exactly what effect our actions will 
have.2+ 


The existential commitment to ac- 
tion, in the knowledge that the conse- 
quences of action can never be fully 
( predicted, is the single most character- 
istic element in the thought-world of 
the New Left. It has survived all 
changes in political fashion. Thus, in 
1968, Daniel Cohn-Bendit defined the 
role of a political avant-garde as setting 
an example, “to light the first fuse and 
make the first breakthrough.”** And 
‘Huey Newton of the Black Panther 
party declared: 


The large majority of black people are 
either illiterate or semi-literate. They 
don’t read. They need activity to follow. 

The same thing happened in Cuba 
where it was necessary for twelve men with 
a leadership of Ché and Fidel to take to 
the hills and then attack the corrupt ad- 
ministration. ... They could have leaf- 
leted the community and they could have 
written books, but the people would not 
respond. They had to act and the people 
could see and hear about it and therefore 
become educated on how to respond to op- 
pression. 

In this country black revolutionaries have 
to set an example.*4 


“PARTICIPATORY DEMOCRACY” VERSUS 
“CORPORATE LIBERALISM” 


So much for the New Left’s general 
intellectual orientation. More con- 


11 Ibid., p. 371. 

12 An interview between Jean-Paul Sartre 
and Daniel Cohn-Bendit, quoted from Le 
Nouvel Observateur, May 20, 1968, by Lib- 
eration News Service, May 30, 1968 

18 An interview with Huey Newton, The 
Movement, August 1968. 


Pa 


cretely, the New Left condemns existing 
American society as “corporate liberal- 
ism” and seeks to replace it with “par- 
ticipatory democracy.” 

Participatory democracy is a phrase 
coined by Tom Hayden in drafting the 
1962 Port Huron Statement. It is an 
easy concept for Americans to under- 
stand, because the vision of a society 
administered by direct town-meeting- 
style democracy is widespread on both 
Right and Left. (For this very reason, 
most New Leftists would now add that 
the good society which they have in 
mind would be socialist, too). 

Corporate liberalism is a more com- 
plex idea, which became current among 
the New Left only when early hopes of 


-quick advance toward racial equality 


and international peace began to fade. 
Carl Oglesby explained it in this way to 
an antiwar demonstration in Washing- 
ton in 1965: 


We are here to protest against a growing 
war. Since it is a very bad war, we acquire 
the habit of thinking that it must be 
caused by very bad men. But we only 
conceal reality, I think, to denounce on 
such grounds the menacing coalition of in- 
dustrial and military power, or the brutal- 
ity of the blitzkrieg we are waging against 
Vietnam, or the ominous signs around us 
that heresy may soon no longer be per- 
mitted. We must simply observe, and 
quite- plainly say, that this coalition, this 
blitzkrieg, and this demand for acquiescence 
are creatures, all of them, of a government 
that since 1932 has considered itself to be 
fundamentally #beral, [Italics in origi- 
nal.]14 


Corporate liberalism, Oglesby went on, 
justified corporate exploitation with lib- 
eral rhetoric. , “It performs for the cor- 
porate state a function quite like what 
the Church once performed for the 


14 Carl Oglesby, Speech on November 27, 
1965, published in Jacobs and Landau (eds), 
The New Radicals, p. 258. 
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feudal state. It seeks to justify its 
burdens and protect it from change.” 15 


Other young radicals discerned the 
same phenomenon in other areas of so- 
cial life, such as education. The Berke- 
ley Free Speech Movement (FSM) of 
1964-1965 discoverec that behind the 
liberal rhetoric of Eerkeley president 
Clark Kerr stood the corporate power 
of Senator William Enowland and the 
California Board of Regents. Students 
were free, FSM insisted, only so long 
as they did not attack that power. As 
Mario Savio stated in a speech on the 
steps of the university administration 
building during a sit-in there: “Students 
are permitted to talk all they want so 
long as their speech has no conse- 
quences.” 18 

Corporate liberalism, then, is under- 
stood by the New Left as an ideology 
which makes reactionary power appear 
to be liberal. It is an instrument of 
mystification, which solicits the op- 
pressed to accept their oppression will- 
ingly because oppression describes itself 
as freedom. This aspect of power in 
modern America was partially perceived 
by the New Left as early as the Port 
Huron Statement of 1962. “The domi- 
nant institutions,” SDS then declared, 
“are complex enough to blunt the minds 
of their potential critics.... The 
American political system is not the 
democratic model of which its glorifiers 
speak. In actuality it frustrates de- 

mocracy by confusing the individual 


15 Ibid., p. 265. . ` 
, 18 Ibid., p. 232. Scmetimes the demystifiers 
are themselves bemused. Witness the fact 
that the Foreword to th2 only collection of 
New Left writing edited by student radicals 
themselves, published in 1966, illustrates the 
mood of radical youth with a long quotation 
from a commencement address by—President 
Grayson Kirk of Columbia University !— 
Mitchell Cohen and Denris Hale (eds.), The 
New Student Left: An Anthology (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1966), pp. viii-ix. 


citizen, pacalyzing policy discussion, 
and consolidating the irresponsible 
power of military and business in- 
terests.” 17 z 

Accordingly, the celebrated New Left 
revolt agairst authority is especially a 
revolt against paternalistic, indirect au- 
thority which hides the iron hand of. 
power in tke velvet glove of rhetorical 
idealism. A notorious instance is the 
so-called channeling policy of the Se- 
lective Serv.ce System (SSS). Accord- 
ing to an official SSS memorandum, 
withdrawn caly after it had been discov- 
ered and >ublicized by the New Left, a 
major purpose of the conscription sys- 
tem is to guide young men into occupa- 
tions “considered to be most important” 
by using “the club of induction.” The 
memorancum itself makes the explicit 
point that “pressurized guidance” is an 
alternative means for accomplishing 
what outright coercion achieves in other 
societies. 

The psychology of granting wide choice 
under pressure to take action is the Ameri- 
can or indirect way of achieving what is 
done by direc-ion in foreign countries where 
choice is not ,permitted.... Selective 
Service processes do not compel people by 
edict as in foreign systems to enter pursuits 
having to co with essentiality and progress. 
They go beceuse they know that by going 
they will be deferred.1* 


The New Left’s perception of corpo- 
rate liberalism as a pattern evident in 
the exercise of authority by universities 
and draft boards has been buttressed by 
the work cf sympathetic social scientists 
of an older generation. The historian 
William Appleman Williams and his stu- 
dents, at the University of Wisconsin, 
document the use of liberal rhetoric to 
mask expansionism throughout Ameri- 
can history. Educators such as Paul 


17 Jacobs and Landau (eds.), The New 


Radicals, pp. 152, 160. 
18 “Channeling,” Ramparts (December 1967). 
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Goodman, John Holt, and A. S. Neill 
argue that the mistake of “progressive 
education” was to abandon overt coer- 
cion only to substitute for it, in Holt’s 
words, “the idea of painless, non- 
threatening coercion.” 1° Introducing 
Neill’s Summerhill, Erich Fromm 
stresses the similarity in the exercise of 
authority within the classroom and in 
society at large. 


The change from the overt authority of 
the nineteenth century to the anonymous 
authority of the twentieth was determined 
by the organizational needs of our modern 
industrial society. The concentration of 
capital led to the formation of giant enter- 
prises managed by hierarchically organized 
bureaucracies... . The individual worker 
becomes merely a cog in this machine. In 
such a production organization, the individ- 
ual is managed and manipulated. 

And in the sphere of consumption (in 
which the individual allegedly expresses his 
free choice) he is likewise managed and 
manipulated. 

Our economic system must create men 
who fit its needs; men who co-operate 
smoothly; men who want to consume more 
and more. Our system must create men 
whose tastes are standardized, men who 
can be easily influenced, men whose needs 
can be anticipated. Our system needs 
men who feel free and independent but 
who are nevertheless willing to do what is 
expected of them. ... It is not that au- 
thority has disappeared, nor even that it 
has lost in strength, but that it has been 
transformed from the overt authority of 
force to the anonymous authority of per- 
suasion and suggestion. . Modern man 
is obliged to nourish the illusion that every- 
thing is done with his consent, even though 
such consent be extracted from him by 
subtle manipulation. His consent is ob- 
tained, as it were, behind his back, or be- 
hind his consciousness. 

The same artifices are employed in pro- 
gressive education. The child is forced to 
swallow the pill, but the pill is given a 


19 John Holt, How Children Fal (New 
York: Dell, 1964), p. 179. 


sugar coating. Parents and teachers have 
confused true nonauthoritarian education 
with education by means of persuasion and 
hidden coercion. [Italics in original.]?° 


The single, most comprehensive, schol- 
arly statement supporting the New 
Left analysis of corporate liberalism is 
undoubtedly Herbert Marcuse’s One-Di- 
mensional Man. Marcuse’s pessimistic 
thesis in this influential work is that 
contemporary industrial society “seems 
to be capable of containing social 
change,” indeed, that traditional forms 
of protest are “perhaps even dangerous i 
because they preserve the illusion of! 
popular sovereignty.” #* 

The New Left counterposes to the 
subtle coercion of corporate liberalism 
a participatory democracy in which in- 
dividuals ‘control the decisions that af- 
fect their lives.” However, at this 
writing (August 1968), the sentiment is 
growing in the movement that participa- 
tory democracy, like nonviolence, may - 
have been the product of a naive early 
stage of protest, before the magnitude of 
the movement’s task was fully recog- 
nized. Nonviolence and participatory 
democracy will exist in the good society 
created after the revolution, it is’ in- 
creasingly said. But the work of trans- 
formation requires tools suited to this 
age of blood and iron: insurrectionary 
violence and a Marxist-Leninist party. 

This new tendency to return to a dog- 
matic Marxism and to Bolshevik forms 
of organization reflects a weakness in 
the New Left’s central concept of cor- 
porate liberalism. The theorists of cor- 
porate liberalism believed their main 
enemy to be, not the reactionary Right, 
but the liberal Center. Their attitude 

20 Erich Fromm, Introduction to A. S. Neill, 
Summerhill: A Radical Approach to Child- 
Rearing (2nd ed.; New York: Hart, 1964), 

. xx. 

21 Herbert Marcuse, One-Dimensional Man: 
Studies in the Ideology of Advanced Indusirial 
Society (Boston: Beason Press, 1966), pp. xii, 


~ 256. 
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may be compared to that of the German 
Communist party in the early 1930's, 
which directed more hostility toward its 
Social Democratic competitor than to- 
ward the Nazis. American New Left 
theory ‘made the implicit assumption 
that capitalism in the United States 
would not turn to overt authoritarian- 
ism. It overlooked the possibility that 
the very success of the New Left in un- 
masking corporate liberalism, the very 
growth of a serious internal opposition, 
would change the character of the situ- 
ation and force upon the governing class 
a felt need for more rigorous controls. 
The young radicals’ essessment of the 
American reality has been, in this sense, 
not too negative but tao hopeful. 


THE FUTURE 


The prospect is rot bright. But 
some hope is justified when it is recog- 


nized thai repression, far from being 
alien to the new radicalism, is the me- 


.dium in which the New Left first 


emerged, Not only is it the case that 
the first mafor action of the white New 
Left in America was the May 1960 dem- 
onstration against the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, and that in 
Europe the New Left began as a re- 
sponse to repression in the Soviet Un- 
ion, but it is also true that the ori- 
gins of the New Left go back beyond 
the mid-195)’s to the thought and ac- 
tion of the resistance against fascism in 
the 1930’3 and 1940’s: to men like 
Sartre, Cams, Silone, Buber, Bonhoef- 
fer, and, im America, A. J. Muste. 
Therefore, tae trend toward repression 
‘does not necessarily signify the end of 
the New Left: The spirit of resistance, 
even, possibly, of nonviolent resistance, 
may yet rise to the occasion. 
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The Republican Radical Right 


By Speman R. KOEPPEN 


ABSTRACT: As if in commemoration of their martyr Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, a diverse collection of right-wing organiza- 
tions obsessed by the menace of domestic communism sprang 
into prominence during the late 1950’s and early 1960’s—the 
“Radical Right.” These radical-right organizations saw many 
political and social policies of that era as evidence of a wide- 
spread conspiracy among American Communists, fellow travel- 
ers, and their dupes, a conspiracy aimed at turning the country 
into a Communist satellite. Many commentators, on this phe- 
nomenon, mesmerized by this fantasy of Communist sub- 
version, suggested that the Radical Right appealed to persons 
distressed by social change or psychologically disturbed. This 
article delineates these psychosociological conjectures and criti- 
cizes them for their lack of empirical support. The character- 
istic of radical-right supporters which has been empirically 
established is political: a large majority considered themselves 

‘Republicans. The supporters of the Radical Right were not 
merely Republicans; they were loyal and active Republicans 
who frequently exerted considerable influence in Party affairs. 
Many of the radical-right organizations are still active. Since 
1964, however, their public pronouncements, though still pro- 
claiming that the threat to America is internal, have focused 
on domestic Communists as well as on “real” problems such 
as the increasing crime rate. With a Republican administra- 
tion, the Radical Right will be less critical and less visible. 
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ROTEST movements which view 

contemporary social and economic 
policies as evidence of a conspiracy have 
been a recurring phenomenon of Amer- 
ican politics. To the supporters of these 
movements, the detested policies are 
being foisted off on the people by Amer- 
icans in Jeague with a foreign power or 
infected by a foreign ideology. The 
charge of conspiracy has been made 
both by spokesmen for right-wing move- 
ments, such as the Native American 
party, the Know-Nothings, the Amer- 
ican’ Protective Association, and the Ku 
Klux Klan of the 1920’s, and by such 
left-wing spokesman as Populist leaders 
and the publicists of the Nye Commit- 
tee’s investigation of the munitions in- 
dustry. Since World War I, most be- 
lievers in a conspiracy theory of Amer- 
ican politics have been supporters of 
right-wing movements, and the con- 
spirators against whom they inveigh 
have been American Communists and 
Communist sympathizars, who are sup- 
posedly determined to convert the 
United States inta a Communist coun- 
try by means of “soc‘alistic” economic 
and social policies. During the decade 
1954-1963 anti-Communist groups ac- 
quired a large following, a great deal 
of notoriety, and a lebel, the “radical 
right.” * Each year since the 1964 


1The John Birch Society became the best 
known radical-right organization. Other radi- 
cal-right organizations include: The Christian 


- Anti-Communism Crusade, the Christian Cru- 


sade, Ventas Foundation, Freedom in Action, 


Responsible Enterprise Association, Americans ~ 


for Constitutional Action, the Minutemen, the 
Minutewomen, the National Committee for 
Economic Freedom, Discussion Unlimited, the 
National Indignation Convention, and Texans 
for America. Most of these organizations have 
published newsletters to establish contact 
with their supporters and solicit contribu- 
tions. A few radical-right leaders have main- 
tained newsletters but no organization, nota- 
bly Clarence Manion (Manion Forum) and 
Dan Smoot (The Dan Smoot Report). The 
latter also had a television program of fairly 


presidential election has seen a decrease 
in the publicity given the Radical Right, 
and in the rhetoric of some radical-right 
leaders. “Crime in the streets” has been 
conjoined with, although not substituted 
for, “Communists in the State Depart- 
ment.” Many of the old radical-right 
organizations remain active, however, 
and, if ther leaders can be believed, 
have increased in membership. This 
“New Right” shares with its predecessor 
movement a hatred for “socialistic” gov- 
ernment programs and a belief that 
America is threatened from within; it 
differs from the Radical Right of the post- 
McCarthy era by placing emphasis on 
the mysterious Communist conspiracy 
as well as on objective phenomena of 
the present day. The “New Right” 
is still too rew for empirical studies to 
reveal whether the change in style 
reflects a change in membership and 
appeal. 

This essay will explore the ideology 
and strategy of the Radical Right. Vari- 
ous conjectures as to the motivations of 
radical-right supporters will be described 
and criticized. The trait of the Radical 
Right for which evidence does exist— 
their loyalty to the Republican party 
—will be exemined, and conclusions will 
be drawn as to the impact of the 
extreme Right on Republican politics. 


Tue Raricat Ricut’s IDEOLOGY 
AND STRATEGY 


The Radical Right’s ideology rests on 
the premisé that a minority of Amer- 
icans are conspiring to capture control 
of the natior’s political and social insti- 
tutions in order to turn the nation into 





wide distribution, sponsored by Dr. Ross’s pet 
foods. The National Education Program, an 


Arkansas-basec organization, became the 
best-known producer of anti-Communist 
pamphlets, books, and films. It produced 


Communism o1 the Map, the film which is 
perhaps the one most frequently shown at 
radical-right meetings. 


wer 
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a Communist satellite. Spokesmen of 
the Radical Right have described the con- 
spirators as comprising a small’ group 
of “card-carrying” Communist agents 
aided and abetted by a larger group 
of American socialists, “naive” liberals, 
and government officials anxious to ad- 
vance their careers and economic in- 
terests.2 To the rightists, American 
Communists and their allies and dupes 
employ tactics so subtle and insidious 


that most well-meaning, loyal Americans - 


are likely to be unaware of the danger. 
Thus, loyal citizens are led unsuspect- 
ingly, and often willingly (when they 
are taken in by promises of benefits 
from the government), into accepting 
communism. 

This ideology of conspiracy permits 
easy opposition to most governmental 
programs. The less the government 
does, the less machinery it needs to 
regulate the nation, and the smaller is 
the danger that the machinery will be 
taken over by the Communists. The 
Radical Right has vehemently opposed 
foreign aid, civil-rights legislation, and 
the war on poverty. Robert Welch, 
founder and president of the John Birch 
Society, has claimed that American 
Communists promoted American in- 
. volvement in Vietnam, to distract public 
attention from their subversive activi- 
ties. Conversely, leaders of the Radical 
Right have maintained that policies they 
favor have been defeated by the machi- 
nations of domestic Communists. For 
example, Welch has argued that Com- 
munists engineered the defeat of the 
Bricker Amendment, the “loss” of 


2¥For example, see James Burnham, The 
Web of Subversion (New York: John Day, 
1954); Frederick C. Schwarz, You Can Trust 
the Communists (to be Communists) (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960); Rob- 
ert Welch, The Blue Book of the Jokn Birch 
Society (Belmont, Mass.: Author, 1961). The 
theme can be found in nearly every edition of 
the newsletters printed by the organizations 
mentioned in footnote 1 of this article. 


China, and Robert A. Taft’s failure to 
win the Republican nomination for 
president in 1952.3 

The Radical Right, however, has never 
restricted its discovery of Communist 
influence to. governmental programs. At 
one time or another, its leaders have 
labeled as Communist, or conducive to 
communism, such disparate features of 
the American scene as college teachers, 
the National Council of Churches, the 
fluoridation of water, and the novels of 
Vladimir Nabokov and J. D. Salinger. 

The first step in the program advo- 
cated by the Radical Right for fighting 
the “Communist conspiracy” is recogni- 
tion of the conspiracy’s existence. 
Americans are urged to learn about the 
danger from Communist subversion. 
Radical-right organizations have staged 
“schools” of anticommunism and have 
distributed books, kits for organizing 
home courses on communism, tapes of 
lectures, and films. Once apprised of the 
danger from communism, the follower is 
urged to study Communist tactics and 
strategy. The final step is to use these 
tactics, when participating in civic and 
political activities, in order to defeat 
Communist programs and purge Com- 
munists and their allies from govern- 
ment, the public schools, and colleges 
and universities.‘ 

Considering the source of their train- 
ing manual, it is not surprising that 
some methods by which some rightists 
have participated in politics and civic 
affairs are unacceptable: threatening 
telephone calls to opposition-party can- 
didates and voters; disrespectful treat- 
ment of opponents, such as the jeers 
greeting Rockefeller at the 1964 Repub- 
lican Convention and the jostling of 


8 Robert Welch, The New Americanism and 
Other Speeches and Essays (Boston: Western 
Islands, 1966), pp 20-23. 

*For example, see Schwarz, op. cit.; J. 
Allen Broyles, The John Birch Society (Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1964), p. 72. 
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Adlai Szevenson in 1963; and the 
paramilitary training programs of the 
Minutemen. However, these extreme 
tactics were not used by many support- 
ers of the Radical Right, and, what is 
probably more important, those rightists 
who did undertake them did not re- 
frain from also engaging in conventional 
political activities. 


MOTIVATIONS ATTRIBUTED TO 
SUPPORTERS OF THE 
RADICAL RICHT 


From 1955 througa 1964, the era of 
postmortems on McCarthyism and of 
the Radical Right’s greatest activity, 
journalists, social scientists, and histo- 
rians contributed many analyses of the 
appeal, the sources of support, and the 
political impact of the Radical Right.’ 
Most of the observers, perhaps fasci- 
nated by the banner that the Radical 
Right carried into political battles, fo- 
cused on its rhetoric of conspiracy. As 
a result, supporters of the Radical Right 
were pictured as disturbed people who 
subscribed to warnings of Communist 
subversion in order to rationalize griev- 


5 The essays collected by Daniel Bell (ed.), 
in The Radical Right (Garden City, NY.: 
Doubleday, 1963), provide a wide range of 
comments on and aralyses of radical-right phe- 
nomena. Most of the issue of the Journal of 
Social Issues, 19 (April 1963), devoted te ex- 
tremism, concentrated on the Radical Right. A 
selection of popular writings on the movement 
includes: Fred J. Cook, “The Ultras: Aims, 
Affillations and Finances of the Radical Rizht,” 
The Nation, Vol. 194, Tune 30, 1962, pp. 1- 
68; R. Dudman, Men of the Far Right (New 
York: Pyramid Beoks, 1962); Benjamin R 
Epstein and Arnold Foster, The Radical 
Right: Report on the Jahn Birch Society and 
Its Allies (New York: Fandom House, 1967); 
Philip Horton, “Revivalism on the Far Rizht,” 
The Reperter, Vol 25, July 20, 1961, pp 25- 
29; David Jansen and Bernard Eismann, The 
Far Righe (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963); 
Harry and Bonarc Overstreet. The Strange 
Tactics of Extremism (New York: W W. 
Norton, 1964); Merk Sherwin, The Extrem- 
ists (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1963). 


ances and secure a scapegoat for their 
discontent. A sizable number of con- 
jectures were made concerning what 
motivated people to accept a conspiracy 
theory and to use it as a guide in assess- 
ing public policies. but these various 
conjectures can be boiled down to five 
major psychosociological theses. 


« 


Authoritarianism 


A classic study of personality and 
politics has suggested that persons with 
extremely conservative political prefer- 
ences (and not specifically the Radical 
Right) also have authoritarian social and 
personal s-andards of conduct. An 
authoritarien person is obsessed by the 
need to conform to rigid, conventional 
codes of behavior, and to comply with 
the orders of leaders, and is resentful 
of people whose behavior deviates from 
these coces. Authoritarian persons op- 
pose changes in existing social norms 
and in the social structure. The Radical 
Right’s attack on contemporary socio- 
economic tzends was said to appeal to 
the author.tarian’s inherent opposition 
to social change. 


Alienation 


The suggestion that supporters of the 
Radical Rizht are alienated has been ad- 
vanced in recent analvses.* People who 
are alienated feel that they have no 
stake in soczietv, that they are the help- 
less victims of forces bevond their con- 
trol. The politically alienated believe 
that thev are neglected bv the govern- 
ment, and that they can do little or 
nothing to influence governmental poli- 
cies. Such people were considered likely 
to be attracted to the Radical Right be- 

8 Theodor: Adorno st al. The Authoritarian 
Personality New York: Harper, 1950) 

T Edward Shils, The Torment of Secrecy 
(Glencoe, IIL: Free Press, 1956). p 231; Gil- 
bert Abcarian and Sherman M. Stanage, “Ali- 
enation and the Radical Right,” Journal of 
Politics, Vol 27 (November 1965), pp. 776- 
796, < 
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cause the contention that Communists 
dominate the government would pro- 
vide them with a rationalization of the 
government’s neglect of their interests. 


Fundamentalism 


The Fundamentalist movement of the 
1920’s is generally considered a right- 
wing manifestation® Richard Hof- 
stadter and Daniel Bell suggested that 
the radical-right organizations of the 
1960’s have attracted people with Fun- 
damentalist religious values who are 
disturbed because these values are no 
longer dominant in America.° Funda- 
mentalists have been considered likely 
recruits to the Radical Right because the 
movement’s ideology offers an explana- 
tion of the decline of Christian values 
in America: because Communists are 
“Godless,” the fact that Fundamentalist 
values no longer prevail is a result of 
Communist subversion.?° 


Concern about social status 


The most popular descriptions of sup- 
porters of radical-right organizations 
have been based on the “status-frustra- 
tion hypothesis.”?* According to one 


8 See Norman F. Furniss, The Fundamental- 
ist Controversy, 1918-1931 (New Haven, 
Conn: Yale University Press, 1954), passim. 

® Richard Hofstadter, Tke Paranoid Style in 
American Politics and Other Essays (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965), p 81; Daniel 
Bell, “The Dispossessed (1962),” in Bell (ed.), 
loc. cit, pp. 19-21. 

10 Hofstadter, op. cit., pp. 80-81. 

11 Hofstadter introduced this hypothesis in 
The Age of Reform (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1955). In his 1955 essay, “The 
Pseudo-Conservative Revolt,” Hofstadter uses 
the notion of status-frustration to describe 
the supporters of right-wing movements.—Bell 
(ed ), loc. ct., pp. 63-80. While confessing to 
“mixed feelings” about the validity of the 
concept as applied to the radical right, Hof- 
stadter continues to employ it. See The 
Paranoid Style in American Politics and Other 
Essays op. cit., pp. 75-86. Seymour M. Lipset 
uses the concept in his analysis of “Three 
Decades of the Radical Right: Coughlinites, 
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version of this hypothesis, people have 
joined the Radical Right to protest social 
changes and governmental policies which 
have deprived them of the position in 
society to which they feel entitled by 
virtue of their education or the social 
standing of their parents.* Supporters 
of the Radical Right have been described 
as feeling not only that they have been 
cut down from their former high social 
position, but that change has conferred 
“their” position upon Americans with 
newer skills and values.7* Alternatively, 
supporters of the Radical Right have been 
described as a sort of nouveau riche, 
uneasy in a status higher than that of 
their parents. A third variation of the 
hypothesis identifies, as likely support- 
ers of the Radical Right, first- and 
second-generation Americans descended 
from ethnic groups native to southern 
and eastern Europe, who are more sensi- 
tive about their status than are descend- 
ants of earlier northern European immi- 
grants. These newer ethnic groups are 
said to be attracted to a movement 
whose avowed purpose is to protect the 
United States from subversives because 
they believe that their support will 
prove them good Americans.** 


Anxiety over urbanization 


It is unquestionable that a sizable 

. number of Americans are resentful of 
the nation’s rapid change from a rural 
to an urban society. Some analyses of 
the Radical Right have suggested that 
such people joined the movement to 
protest the decline in importance of the 
-interests and values of the farm and 





McCarthyites, and Birchers (1962),” in Bell 
(ed.), loc. dt., pp. 313-377. 

12 David Riesman and Nathan Glazer, “The 
Intellectuals and the Discontented Classes 
(1955),” in Bell (ed), loc cit, pp 89-90. . 

23 Bell, “The Dispossessed (1962),” op. cit, 
p. 17. 

14 Hofstadter, “The Pseudo-Conservative 
Revolt (1955),” op. cit, p. 74; Lipset, “Three 
Decades,” op. cit., p. 334. 
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the small town.t® ‘The attack by the 
Radical Right on econcmic regulation and 
welfare was seen as providing these 
people with a convenient means of 
asserting opposition ta claims associated 
with urban interest groups. A more 
sophisticated version of this “unhappy 
` farmer” theme has predicted strong sup- 
port for the Radical Right from residents 
of areas of the country which are experi- 
encing rapid growth. The enormous 
changes, in economi:, political, and 
cultural institutions in such areas, it has 
. been suggested, have produced feelings 
of confusion and insecurity in the long- 
time residents, and th= large number of 
newcomers will arrive, and remain, in- 
secure. Seymour M. Lipset has sug- 
gested this as the reason for the Radical 
Right’s success in southern Califor- 
nia;?® Daniel Bell applied the hypothe- 
sis to the new urbar centers of the 
Southwest."* 


Party IDENTIFICATION OF SUPPORTERS 
or THE RADICAL RIGHT 


Despite the considerable attention 
given to the Radical Right, little data 
bas been collected to establish these 
speculations about its supporters. Such 
data as exist suggest that the supporters 
may be more accurately discerned by 
their political loyalties than by their 
conjectured social ard psychological 
traits. 

In an empirical study of support 
for Senator Joseph McCarthy, Nelson 
Polsby has found tha: McCarthy’s po- 
litical power was based more on the 
increasing Republican power in the 
United States than on support from 


15 Bell, “The Dispossess2d,” op. cit., pp. 19- 
24; Talcott Parsons, "Social Strains in Amer- 
ica: A Postscript, 1952,” in Bell (ed.), le. 
cit, p. 197. 

18 Lipset, “Three Decades,” op. cit, pp. 362- 
363. 

17 Bell, “The Dispossessed,” op. cit, p. 19. 
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particular sccial or economic groups.1® 
Daniel Bell has suggested that the 
radical-rigat movement is also much 
more likely to attract Republicans than 
Democrats or Independents,”® and three 
empirical studies support this hypothe- 
sis. Seymour M. Lipset found that 
Californians who consider themselves 
Republicans were, more likely to be 
sympathetic to the John Birch Society 


than were Democrats or Independents.” : 


Survey research on the clientele of two 
“schools” of anticommunism held by 
Dr. Fred Schwarz’ Christian Anti-Com- 
munism Crusade in the San Francisco 
Bay Area in 1962 revealed that two- 
thirds .of these “Crusaders” were Re- 
publicans. Of the remaining third, 
Independents outnumbered Democrats 
two to one, and many of the Indepen- 
dents indicated that they voted for 
Republican candidates.% If support 
for a referendum measure which was 
drafted to inhibit the activities of Amer- 


‘ican Communists is an indirect indi- 


cator of sympathy for the Radical Right, 
the foregoing studies are buttressed by 
the results of a survey of voters in one 
southern California assembly district. 
The survev found a greater number of 
Republicans than of Democrats or Inde- 
pendents to Łe in favor of the measure.” 


18 Nelson W. Polsby, “Toward an Explana- 


tion of McCarthyism,” PoHtical Studies, Vol. | 


8 (October 1969), pp.:250-271. 

18 Bell, “The Dispossessed,” op. cit, p. 3. 

20 Lipset, “Three Decades,” of. cit pp. 353— 
357. 

21 Raymord E. Wolfinger, Barbara Kaye 
Wolfinger, Kenneth Prewitt, and Sheilah 
Rosenhack, “America’s Radical Right: Politics 
and Ideology,” in David Apter (ed.), Ideology 
and Discontent (New York: Free Press, 1964), 
pp. 267-269; Shellah R. Koeppen, “Dissensus 
and Discontent The Clientele of the Christian 
Anti-Communism Crusade” (Ph.D. diss , Stan- 
ford University, 1967), pp. 28-30. 

23 Thirty per cent of the people who con- 
sider themselves Democrats, 32 per cent of 
those who consider themselves Independents, 
and 52 per cent of those who consider them- 
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The two studies of the Crusaders 
reveal not only the fact of their Repub- 
licanism, but its depth as well. Cru- 
saders are far more active than the 
average in party politics, and the most 
dedicated Crusaders are also the most 
active in politics. Although Crusaders 
perceive Communist influence in a wide 
variety of American political and social 
institutions, few of them think that 
Communists have penetrated the Repub- 
lican party, which is considered by them 
to be about as trustworthy as the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. In con- 
trast, 60 per cent of the Crusaders 
surveyed at the second Crusade school 
think that Communists “have a lot of 
influence in” the Democratic party.** 

These findings, indicating an associa- 
tion between Republicanism and sup- 
port for the Radical Right, are in sharp 
contrast to the absence of findings 
confirming most psychosociological de- 
scriptions of radical-right supporters.” 

The Radical Right’s attraction for 
authoritarian persons has not been 
` proved. Neither the Crusade studies 
nor a study of a group of graduate stu- 
dents which included persons of all 
political persuasions found any evidence 
of an association between rightist views 
and authoritarian attitudes.?¢ 
‘ Alienated people tend to be apathetic 





selves Republicans were in favor of the 
“Francis Amendment” in 1962.—Jenniellen W. 
Ferguson and Paul J Hoffman, “Voting Be- 
havior’ The Vote on the Francis Amendment 
in the 1962 California Election,” Western Po- 
litical Quarterly, Vol. 17 (December 1964), 
pp. 771-772. 

23 Wolfinger et al., op. cit., p. 277; Koep- 
pen, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 

24 Koeppen, op. cit., p. 101. 

26 Wolfinger and associates delineated most 
of these psychosociological propositions; their 
persistence in the literature provided an impe- 
tus for empirical study of a radical-right 
group.—Wolfinger et al., op cit. 

26 Koeppen, op. ctt.,.pp. 61-65; Edwin N. 
Barker, “Authoritarianism of the Political 
Right, Center and Left,” Journal of Social 
Issues, Vol 19 (April 1963), pp. 63~74. 


about politics or to engage solely in 
protest activities. But, as indicated by 
the Crusade studies, supporters of the 
Radical Right are active in partisan poli- 
tics as well as in organizations formed 
specifically to promote their preferences. 
While the Radical Right is distressed 
about American politics, it does not feel 
incapable of effective political action. 

The proposal that Fundamentalists are 
attracted to the Radical Right has a cer- 
tain surface validity. A few radical- 
right organizations, most notably, Billy 
Hargis’ Christian Crusade, are affiliated 
with a Fundamentalist church, and radi- 
cal-right leaders like Dan Smoot and 
Dr. Schwarz make no secret of their 
membership in a Fundamentalist de- 
nomination. However, only a small 
Fundamentalist group was isolated in the 
first Crusade survey, and none at all 
was found at the second Crusade school. 
On the whole, Crusaders were affiliated 
with non-Fundamentalist, high-status 
Protestant churches and did not attend 
church more often than white Northern 
Protestants.2”7 It appears doubtful that 
the defense of Fundamentalist religious 
values can serve to explain the support 
for the Radical Right on a nationwide 
basis. 

The conjectures about the status- 
frustration of the Radical Right are also 
of dubious validity. The Crusade 
schools did not attract people with traits 
denoting status-anxiety. Crusaders, on 
the average, possess high status by 
virtue of their education and occupa- 
tions; their parents enjoyed a similar 
high status. Crusaders are no more 
mobile than the Bay-area population, 
and are native-born, of northern Euro- 
pean stock.”® Other studies of the gen- 
eral population have found that social 
mobility is not linked with a preference 


27 Wolfinger et al, op. cit, pp. 268, 281- 
283; Koeppen of. cit, pp 27-28, 49, 131. 

28 Wolfinger, et al, op cit, pp. 278-280; 
Koeppen op. cit, pp. 50-56. 
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for rightist positions,*® and have dis- 


cerned no consistent association between 
uncertainty about social status and 


right-wing extremism.*? 

At the psychological level, the hy- 
pothesis that anxiety over urbanization 
motivates the supporters of the Radical 
Right is also not established. A recent 
study of the population of San José and 
San Diego in California, both of which 
are areas experiencing explosive urban 
growth, indicates that only in San Diego 
does the populace show a preference for 
ultraconservative politics." However, 
support for the Radical Right does dis- 
play some regional associations. While 
radical-right groups kave been active 
throughout the ration, western and 
southwestern communities have been 
most vulnerable to tke appeal of the 
Radical Right and have provided radi- 
cal-right meetings with the largest audi- 
ences.*? It is perhaps noteworthy that 


29 James Alden Barber, Jr., “Social Mobil- 
ity and Political Behavior™ (Ph.D. diss, Stan- 
ford University, 1965), pp. 326-329; Robert 
W. Hodge and Donald J. Trieman, “Occupa- 
tional Mobility and Attitudes Toward Ne- 
groes,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 31 
(February 1966), pp. 93-102, 

80 See Donald J. Triemen, “Status Discrep- 
ancy and Prejudice,” Arserican Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 71 (May 1966), pp. 651-664. 
One survey of a general population did find 
that people with a low level of education who 
held white-collar fobs expressed some prefer- 
ence for rightest attitudes. But the author 
admits that the small number of people so 
classified in his sample makes the finding 
tentative, and he fourd ar even slighter pref- 
erence for rightist attitudes among people 
with the reverse inconsistent social status, a 
high level of education and a blue-collar job 
—Gary Rush, “Status Consistency and Right- 
Wing Extremism,” American Soctological Re- 
view, Vol. 32 (February 1967), pp. 86-92. 

31 Raymond E. Wolfinger and Fred I. 


Greenstein, “The Political Cultures of Cali-’ 


fornia,” in press, pp. 3-9. 

32 There is evidence in support of this state- 
ment if a preference for Goldwater is con- 
sidered to indicate support for the Radical 
Right. An intensive analysis of Gallup polls 
on preference for Goldwater as the Republican 


the West ard Southwest are the areas 
of the United States which are experi-’ 
encing the most rapid population 
growth, and -herefore, presumably, more 
rapid urbanization. Yet, the affinity 
of these areas for. the Radical Right 
need not be explained on the basis of 
the urban-anxiety thesis. A form of 
regionalism hag been a factor. in ear- 
lier radical movements. Populism was 
strongest in midwestern and central 
states, whos people resented eastern 
financial institutions: in the McCarthy 
era, denunciations of those federal of- 
ficials born or educated on the East 
Coast were common. The rightist activ- 
ity in the West and Southwest today 
may reflect, in part, a protest against 
the continuing dominance of eastern 
economic ani political institutions, de- 
spite the enormous growth of the West. 
By questicning these conjectures con- 
cerning sources of support for the Radi- 
cal Right, I do not mean to imply that 
no common psychosociological factors 
can be found among the members of 
radical-right organizations. There: is 
simply no pzoof of what these factors 
are. There is proof of the loyal 
Republicanism of the Radical Right. 


Tue Rapica~ RIGHT, THE NEw RIcHT, 
ANI: Parry Potttics 


The loyalty of the Radical Right to the 
Republican party, and its willingness to 
undertake political-party activity, have 
been discussed. To the extent that the 
supporters o? the Christian Anti-Com- 
munism Crusade provide a fair measure 





presidential candidate in 1964 found a prefer- 
ence for Goléwater to be associated more 
closely with region—greatest in the West and 
South—than wth any social or economic trait. 
A preference for the Republican party is the ' 
next most sign-ficant indicator of a preference 
for Goldwater.—Irving Crespi, “The Struc- 
tural Basis for Right-Wing Conservatism: The 
Goldwater Case,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 29 (Winter 1965-1966), pp. 523-543. 
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of the Radical Right, this loyalty is 
founded upon trust in the Republican 
party. The Radical Right is obsessed 
by a fear of Communist subversion, and 
the Republican party is the only entity 
of government—state, local, or national 
-——-which the majority believes to be 
free of the Communist taint. ` 
This allegiance of the Radical Right 
has been a dubious blessing to the 
Republican party. Many, if not most, 
Republicans consider the ideology of 
the Radical Right ridiculous, its policy 
proposals outmoded, and the more ex- 
treme of its political tactics outrageous. 
Yet, the support of the Radical Right is 
valuable to a political party, less in the 
numbers of rightists than in the time 
and money which they are willing to 
devote to Republican activities." The 
result has been an uneasy alliance be- 
tween the Radical Right and the Repub- 
lican party. Republican party leaders 
have denounced political extremism in 
general terms, but have usually re- 
frained from singling out for attack a 
particular radical-right organization. 
At its 1965 meeting, the Republican 
Co-ordinating Committee endorsed a 
“compromise” statement on accepting 
support from rightists; Republicans were 
urged not to join extremist movements, 
but no radical-right organization was 
named as extremisf.* The Radical Right 


2? The Radical Right is not only a source of 
campaign funds for the Republican party but 
a potential drain on regular Republican con- 
tributions. Reporters have noted that, in 
their heyday, the radical-right organizations 
were getting financial support from some 
sources that previously donated funds to the 
Party.—“Bidding for the Right-Wing Dollar,” 
The Nation, Vol. 194, January 20, 1962, pp 
42-43; Richard Rovere, “Letter from Wash- 
ington: Factional Conflict,” New Yorker, Vol. 
38, February 14, 1962, p. 122 

3t For example, see Richard Nixon’s state- 
ment, San Francisco Chronicle, January 10, 
1962, p 9. 

85 San Francisco Chronicle, December 14, 
1965, p. 14. É 


appears to be able to live with this 
qualified rejection, as witnessed by its 
acceptance, by John Rousselot, public 
relations director of the John Birch 
Society, and the determination to re- 
main active within the Republican party 
expressed by radical-right leaders at a 
1965 Congress of Conservatives orga- 
nized by Kent Courtney." 

In some areas, the Radical Right has 
had considerable success in controlling 
or influencing the Republican party. 
Since 1962, radical rightists and con- 
servative allies have gained control of 
much of the Republican party machin- 
ery in California. No extremists have 
been elected to state-wide office, but an 
avowed member of the John Birch 
Society sits in the state Senate; Senator 
George Murphy and Governor Ronald 
Reagan are more conservative than most 
Republican office-holders since World 
War II; and the conservative Max Raf- 
ferty has defeated the liberal Thomas 
Kuchel for the Republican nomination 
for the second Senate seat. Criticism 
of the Radical Right by local Republican 
leaders is minimal, and only one suc- 
cessful effort has been made to oust the 
rightists and conservatives from their 
party posts. It has been observed 


36 Ibid. 

37 One delegate to the congress was quoted 
as representing the sentiment of many sup- 
porters of the Radical Right. “ ‘Only through 
the Republican Party would we have a chance. 
If we split into two parties it would produce 
a Democratic-Socalist landslide that would 
open the way to complete one party rule and 
to dictatorship’”—-Raymond R Coffey, “The 
Patrioteers Convene,” The Nation, Vol. 200, 
May 17, 1965, p. 520 

38 From 1964 to date, the officers of two of 
the three major state party organizations—the 
California Republican Assembly and the 
United Republicans of California—have been 
hostile to moderate and liberal candidates and 
their proposals—Totten J. Anderson and 
Eugene C. Lee, “The 1964 Election in Cali- 
fornia,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 18 
(June 1965), pp. 455-460. See also the same 
authors’ “The 1966 Election in California,” 
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that (then) Governor Brown’s attack on 
Reagan for his affiliations with- the 
Radical Right apparently won Brown 
little voter support.®° 

But this uneasy alliance might be 
subjected to new strains. While con- 
cern is still voiced by radical-right lead- 
ers over the Communist menace, the 
focus of the “New Right” is on specific 
problems: the increase in crime, the use 
of drugs, the ghetto riots, student re- 
bellions and ‘demonstrations, and the 
Supreme Court decisions which are seen 
as protecting these “lawless” activities. 
The more the attention of the rightists 
swings from a vague and mysterious 
Communist conspiracy to focus on the 
patent problems of today, the more dif- 
ficult it might be for the Republican 
party ta satisfy the extremists by what 
they wil. consider half-measures. Nearly 
all Republicans, if not nearly all Ameri- 


Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 20 (June 


1967), pp. 538-539, 542-543. From 1964 
until February 1963, when they lost the con- 
trol of the organization required to elect its 
president in a bitter convention fight,a right- 
wing faction dominated the California Young 
Republicans. 

89 Anderson and Lee, “The 1966 Election,” 
op. cit., pp. 539, 543. 


cans, were in favor of removing Commu- 
nists from the State Department ten years 
ago (although many found the methods 
used objectionable}. There is no com- 
parable unanimity within the Republi- 
can party on the proper method of 
handling gaetto riots and student dem- 
onstrations. The Republican party can- 
not move far to the right without sacri- 
ficing the major part of its support. In 
the area of real problems, and despite 
the notable party loyalty of the extrem- 
ists, it is questionable that the Party 
can edge far enough to the right to 
satisfy the New Right, but not so far as 
to alienate its moderate members. 

On the other hand, it is likely that 
the “alliance” between extremists of the 
Right and the Republican party will 
continue, at least for the next few years. 
The mater.al and symbolic rewards that 
the party m power can distribute are an 
inducement to unity among its factions. 
In addition, the rightists view a Repub- 


` lican admmistration with a confidence 


born of the belief that the Party’s offi- 
cials are not subject to Communist influ- | 
ence. Their inclination to trust the 
current administration will constrain 
rightist ag tation. 


bad 


The Student Revolt against Liberalism* 


By JONATHAN EISEN AND DAVID STEINBERG 


ABSTRACT: During its evolution from the sit-ins and picket 
lines of 1960, student protest in the universities broadened 
its base and became more politically active. - Increasingly, 
students became aware of the logical interrelationships between 
issues being protested within and outside of the universities, 
and of the stifling effect exerted upon all dissent by the politi- 
cal institutions of the Establishment. Stimulated by the ideas 
of men like Paul Goodman, Robert Nisbet, C. Wright Mills, 
Erich Fromm, and Edgar Z. Friedenberg, students rebelled 
against the Establishment philosophy of “corporate liberal- 
ism,” best exemplified, in their view, by the idea of the uni- 
versity delineated in Clark Kerr’s The Uses of the University. 
The students counterposed their own concept of “participatory 
democracy,” as embodied in Tom Hayden’s Port Huron State- 
ment of 1962, against corporate liberalism in the university. 
The revolt at the University of California at Berkeley in 1964, 
the widespread, and often successful, student protests against 
university dismissals of faculty members, the “free university 
movement” which began at San Francisco State College in 
1965, and, most recently, the rebellion at Columbia University 
in 1968—all reflect both the ideology and the activism of the 
educational protest movement.—Ed. 
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HE concept “student educational 

protest” is extremely difficult to 
define, though it is one with which most 
assessors of the university scene would 
claim some familiarity. -The problem 
rests first with the term “protest,” and 
with how educational protest differs 
from the other activities of this seem- 
ingly hyperactive generation of univer- 
sity students. All kinds of activity have 
to be classified as protest activity: it no 
longer suffices to end the search at the 
picket line. 4n 1960 Al Haber, presi- 
dent of Students for a Democratic Soci- 
ety (SDS), was already wondering 
about broadening the base of protest, 
moving away from the sit-ins, which 
even by then had become the “proto- 
type.” By 1968, protest had indeed 
moved into political activity, less char- 
acterized by the intensely moral flavor 
of eight years earlier and utilizing a 
more broadly based approach to what 
was being countered. The issues be- 
came logically interrelated, the move- 
ment more aware of the devices by 
which political institutions seemingly 
stifle and absorb dissent and revolu- 
tion. In 1960, both black and white 
students were protesting, issue by issue; 
by 1968, dissident Columbia students 
refused to demand the resignation of the 
president of their un:versity, hated by 
some, preferring to attack the “system” 
rather than its spokesman. 

In the process, however, they had en- 
larged the whole idea of protest and 
politics and had, in many cases, set about 
transforming their protest into creating 
what came to be termed “counterinsti- 
tutions.” One of the most profound in- 
fluences on the movement in the early 
years was Paul Goodman, whose free- 
wheeling anarchist spirit, and his admo- 
nition that the cuthentic anarchist or 
revolutionary need noz wait for the revo- 
lution in order to lead the revolution- 
ary’s life, vitalized the protest move- 
ment and changed perts of it from ad- 


vocacy to example. Goodman’s book 
for the early 1960’s was Growing-Up 
Absurd, It was, in brief, precisely 
what young American radicals wanted, 
had waited to read: an indictment of 
the American life and culture that set 
their teeth >n edge when described in 
sociology classes by professors most of 
whom were more interested in method- 
ology than in the cultural depletion and 
moral impecuniousness of American life. 
Goodman’s prescription was not to “cop 
out,” but ta opt out, to divorce oneself 
from the oppressive infection that dic- 
tated a life of complete and utter aliena- 
tion from tke senses and from one’s hu- 
manity. It was Goodman who rediscov- 
ered poverty for America, and it was he 
who returned to the communitarian 
philosophy as the antidote to our grow- 
ing anomie. In his Decline of Com- 
munity, Robert Nisbet traced the devel- 
opment of capitalism to its current stage 
of exploitat.on: the fragmented, atom- 
ized society, in Growing-Up Absurd and 
other works, Goodman articulated the 
response that those who were still able 
to think and feel could form new ‘“‘com- 
munities of scholars” that recaptured 
the sense oz closeness, the camaraderie 
and purpose, that fully challenged the 
most talented to develop their skills and 
intellect. 

Goodman. was one of the earliest to 
speak to the young, and apparently 
many of them were listening. The re- 
sult has been the “free universities,” 
curriculura-reform movements, protest 
against bee-hive dormitories, and hippie 
“communes” in Haight-Asbury and the 
East Village. Many of these undoubt- 
edly were predictable responses to the 
times, but many were also the results of 
young people taking Goodman’s ideas 
seriously and attempting to build count- 
erinstitutiors which reflected their own 
ideas about how things should be, rather 
than capitulating to their elders’ asser- 
tions concerning how things must be. 
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The importance of this phenomenon 
must not be underestimated; the gen- 
eration which was in college in 1960 was 
profoundly repelled by the notion pf 
social conformity, and they were looking 
for techniques through which they could 
assert themselves positively, with tangi- 
ble social consequences. 


PROTEST WITHIN THE UNIVERSITIES 


This essay will attempt to discuss 
some of the directions of the protest 
within the universities, tracing those 
ways by which the desire to implement 
Goodman’s theories of behavior and so- 
cial control produced a movement which 
has been revolutionary in its impact, 
and which has begun to portray students 
as a class, ready and eager to transform 
the university and all other pattern- 
molding institutions. Today, students 
have associated themselves with the rhe- 
toric and ideology of “participatory de- 
mocracy,” set forth in 1962 by Tom 
Hayden in the now famous Port Hu- 
ron Statement. They have carried the 
ideas involved in university reform into 
the larger society, seeking to over- 
come what has been, for them, an oli- 
garchic political hierarchy, intent on 
suppressing social change. One four- 
thousand-word essay cannot pretend to 
cover comprehensively the many details 
which, taken together, comprise the his- 
tory of the educational protest move- 
ment. Instead, we have attempted to 
present a relatively thin overview of the 
evolution of student protest, setting it 
off from other essays dealing with the 
gestation and progress of the New Left 
—where possible—by concentrating on 
issues associated with the university. 
However, no clear distinction is possible. 
The issues of the university—bureauc- 
racy, alienation, corporate control, the 
discrete role of each institution in the 
large society, as well as those concern- 
ing the meaning and quality of life— 


are all applicable to the rest of the so- 
ciety. Moreover, the same people have 
been involved both in educational pro- 
test and in more far-reaching political 
issues, such as civil rights, peace (the 
Vietnam war, specifically), third-party 
movements, and the rest. 

Our central idea is that a revolt 
against liberalism has emerged as the 
chief characteristic of the student pro- 
test movement of the Left. It has de- 
fined liberalism in ways that reflect a 
grounding in anarchistic, hedonistic, and, 


‘frequently, populistic styles, if not phi- 


losophies. It has demonstrated an enor- 
mously creative potential, not only for 
getting to the roots of the American 
malaise and of the contradictions that 
have begun to emerge within the society, 
but also for constructing new life styles 
that reflect antiliberal notions of how 
society can best be constructed. One 
of the results has been the beginning of* 
often profound reassessments of wni- 
versity operations, of whose interests 
should be of primary importance, and, 
more broadly, of what liberalism should 
be in an age renouncing traditional 
liberal standards. America has begun 
to learn how the concepts of class 
obtain in this allegedly classless society - 
and how ‘ideology has served to mask 
the interplay and conflict among differ- 
ing interests. Thanks to men like Edgar 
Z. Friedenberg, students have begun to 
see how the middle class has stifled the 
consciousness of its members and has 
sought refuge from its critics in formal- 
ism and process. 


THe REVOLT AGAINST LIBERALISM 


The history of American protest with- 
in and against educational institutions 
is as old as the institutions themselves. 
From the earliest days, American stu- 
dents have revolted against what they 
viewed as repressive or unjust author- 
ity, outdated dysfunctional traditions, 
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or unresponsive bureaucracy. Princeton 
underwent six rebellions between 1800 
and 1830. Between 1800 and 1875, stu- 
dents rebelled, often with great passion 
and steaming rhetoric, at the following 
institutions—at least once: Miami Uni- 
versity, Amherst, Brown, the University 
of South Carolina, Harvard, Yale, Dart- 
mouth, Lafayette, Bowdoin, City Col- 
lege of New York, Dickinson, and De- 
Paul The rebellions were not over 
trifles, either, and were felt by the uni- 
versity authorities to reach to the funda- 
mentals of the institutions themselves. 
The students were felt to be victims of 
a “fixed, irreconcilable, and deadly hos- 
tility . . . to the whole system of. dili- 
gent study, or guarded moral conduct, 
and of reasonable attention to religious 
study.” ? 

Student protest has frequently been 
attributed to the natural exuberance of 
‘youth, to springtime, or to a variety of 
other causes that never touch the heart 
of the matter. The students of the 
1960’s, for their part, have ascribed 
much of their protest behavior to bu- 
reaucratic unresponsiveness to their felt 
needs, often brazenly asserting their 
primacy in the university structure and 
demanding. that they be dealt with on 
that basis. Their protest has reached 
the stage where, most recently (at Co- 
lumbia), they have been occupying the 
buildings themselves, à la Ford circa 
1938—not that even this was new to the 
annals of American university history. 
Rudolph reports that, in the last two 
centuries, rebellions “generally took the 
form of a concerted strike of a majority 
of the undergraduates, protesting against 
some real or imagined wrong, threaten- 
ing to withdraw from the college and to 


abandon it to uncertainties of enroll- . 


ment and finance that were bound to 
1 Frederick Rudolph, Tke American College 


and University: A History (New York: Vin- -- 


tage Press, 1962), p. 98. 
2 Ibid., p. 98. 


follow.” ë Some of the students were 
accurately apprised of the economic fac- 
tors of their rebellion, and applied the 
financial pressure where it was designed 
to hurt the most. In one’ case, the 
students at Lane Seminary in Ohio 
walked out 2n masse over the slavery 
issue, and moved to the more congenial 
surroundings of Oberlin, where the stu- 
dents were actively assisting runaway 
slaves to reach freedom. Lane Seminary 
subsequently collapsed. 

As the much maligned apathy of the 
1950’s was replaced by a rapidly in- 
creasing student activism, the issue of 
the umresponsive—now much larger— 
bureaucracy likewise grew in impor- 
tance. The zause became that of alert- 
ing administ-ators and faculty alike to 
the students’ presence, after years of 
university d2velopment in which they 
had been re-egated to increasingly less 
important roles within the university 
“community? The bureaucracy issue 
focused around the liberal “Establish- 
ment” philosophy of men like Clark 
Kerr of the University of California, 
and was opzosed by those who were 
closer to the thinking of men like Good- 
man or Harold Taylor. The contro- 
versy is well exemplified in the furor 
aroused by the publication of Kerr’s 
The Uses of the University. Kerr’s 
philosophy is too well known for us to 
go into it more than briefly here. He, 
describes the growth of the modern uni- 
versity into what has become a large 
corporation with diverse.and often con- 
tradictory incerests and groupings. The ' 
university president, he states, must 
mediate amcng these interests to keep 
the university on an even keel. The 
university acd the world of industry are 
becoming more and more alike, Kerr 
explains, while “the professor... 
takes on the characteristics of an en- 
trepreneur.” People, to paraphrase 
Goodman, become personnel, and a vast 

8 Ibid, p. 97. 
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bureaucratic network springs into being 
in order to manage the personnel eff- 
ciently. 

Educational protest.in the 1960’s is 


precisely concerned with the implica- - 


tions of Kerr’s thesis. In fact, the 
largest part of the revolt at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley was di- 
rected against what the students consid- 
ered to be a political bureaucracy whose 
activities were repressive and funda- 
mentally identical with the political 
right. For student leaders like Mario 
Savio, Kerr’s philosophy, as expressed 
in his book, served as a mask of im- 
partiality which hid a repressive ‘“the- 
odicy of 1984.” Writing in the student 
journal The Activist, three Berkeley 
students described Kerr as ushering in 
an education whose purpose it was to 
fit graduates into the wheels of indus- 
try. In their view, Kerr considered the 
principal functions of education to be 
training the population to “receive in- 
structions, follow instructions, keep rec- 
ords,” and to train the people to op- 
erate and manage the system. The op- 
posing ideal “is a university, a com- 
munity of scholars bound together by 
the search for knowledge and truth, and 
feeling a responsibility to their society. 
That ideal declares that teaching and 
learning are more important than eco- 
nomic self-interest, and where that ideal 
has been a reality, some men have been 
able to face the future with self-confi- 
dencé and hope.” 4 

The material quoted above was writ- 
ten in 1962. Two years later, the idea 
seemed to catch hold among students 
that Kerr’s interpretation of the pur- 
poses of a university was antithetical to 
the needs of the students, and was more 
in keeping with the, to them, reaction- 
ary politics of men like William Know- 
land, publisher of the Oakland Tribune, 

4 Mitchell Cohen and Dennis Hale (eds.), 


The New Student Left (Boston' Beacon 
Press, 1966), p. 216. 


and a power in California politics. In- 
stead of fighting for the students’ right 
to distribute political leaflets and to set 
up recruiting tables—in short, instead of 
defending what they considered to be 
free speech—Kerr seemed to succumb 
to the pressure from the right, and the 
confrontation was on. In the aftermath, 
the liberalism of Kerr and the whole 
broker theory of university politics lay 
in ruins. And liberalism, starting in 
1964, began to take on the aura of the 
“main enemy” among the student radi- 
cals who felt betrayed in the affair. 
Rather than the model for enlightened, 
compassionate, and reasonable searching 
out of truth, liberalism became, in their 
view, a tool for exacting social peace, a 
ruse for buying off discontent with re- 
formist palliatives. 

No better illustration of this can be 
found than the words of Mario Savio, 
leader of the Free Speech Movement: 
“In California, the privileged minority 
manipulates the university bureaucracy 
to suppress the students’ political ex- 
pression. That ‘respectable’ bureauc- 
racy masks the financial plutocrats; the 
impersonal bureaucracy is the efficient 
enemy in a ‘Brave New World.’ ” ® 

The idea of alienation attained promi- 
nence in the early 1960’s among the 
young student activists. The early 
works of Marx had just been published; 
Erich Fromm’s Art of Loving and his 
Escape from Freedom won to the cause 
new adherents who identified with his 
notions. Robert Nisbet’s The Quest for 
Community and C. Wright Mill’s semi- 
nal sociology also worked in subtle ways 
to redirect the students toward an 
understanding of their historical milieu. 
But Mary Shelley is most prominent in 
the following quotation by Savio, who 
seemed to sum up much of the feeling 
of estrangement toward administrations 

5 Seymour Martin Lipset and Sheldon S 


Wolin (eds), The Berkeley Student Revolt 
(New York: Anchor Books, 1965), p. 216. 
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and faculty committees that the students 
were experiencing: “They begin as 
tools, means to certain legitimate goals, 
and they end up feeding their own ex- 
istence. The conception that bureau- 
crats have is that history has in fact 
come to an end. No events can occur, 
now that the Second World War is over, 
which can change society substantially. 
We proceed by stardard procedures as 
we are.” ° 

Educational protest was directed 
‘against the view that the. individual was 
a component in a runaway machine. 
Nobody denied the accuracy of the “cul- 
tural lag” theory that postulated that 
the students were trying to recapture a 
bygone era, and that their protests were 
against having to adjust to the new 
technological, purposeless society. What 
students denied was the legitimacy of 
this vision, while they affirmed their own 
ability to alter the shape of the future in 
substantially different ways from that 
of liberal administrators like President 
Kerr. They protested against the large 
dormitories at Oberlin, just as they had 
protested against al? dormitories during 
the nineteenth century, when dormitories 
were part of the ideological baggage of 
enlightened administrators who wanted 
the students to be together for “intellec- 
tual stimulation.” They protested 
against the idea of in loco parentis—a 
mixed bag of notions that was the foun- 
dation for the parietal societal rules 


that, the student felt, denied him his. 


selfhood and h‘s responsibility to live 
his own life as fully as possible. They 
protested against che campus-speaker 
bans which limited outside speakers to 
those approved of >y state legislatures 
or those who were “safe.” Often, the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors (AAUP) would deplore this pro- 
scription, but the students had to hire 
halls outside the university to hear those 
speakers whom they wanted to hear. 


e Ibid., p. 217. 


The whole question of academic freedom 
achieved prominence during these years: 
professors were discharged for their 
views well into the 1960’s. Frequently 


. the cases were publicized, as was that of 


Dr. Leo Koch, who was dismissed from 
the University of Illinois on the grounds 
that he advocated premarital intercourse. 
But, most often, the cases never got to 
the publicty stage, and faculties rarely 
acted to prevent a dismissal in any way 
that would indicate membership ,in a 
union or in an association that func- 
tioned as a union. By the last half of 
the decade, however, the situation had 
much improved, and although summary 
dismissals still occurred, administrators 
were deterred by increasingly organized 
student bodies which could cause dis- 
ruption ir retaliation for a dismissal. 
An example which might have involved 
this kind of deterrence is an episode 
which took place at Rutgers in 1967. 
When one faculty member declared that 
he would welcome the victory of the 
Viet Cong, Governor Hughes refused to 
ask for his resignation, citing academic 
freedom as the reason for his refusal. 
The Bil: af Rights had apparently come 
of age. 


FREEDOM AND THE TEACHING-LEARNING 
PROCESS 


At the classroom level, the teaching- 
learning process itself was being brought 
under intensive scrutiny by the stu- 
dents. Taere is no one student move- 
ment for every protested facet of 
the politizal process. The New Left 
protesting against the war in Vietnam 
is the same movement that took its ide- 
ology onto the campus itself, and sought 
to reconstruct what was meant by edu- 
cation.’ For many in the movement, 
there was an equation of education with 
discipline” The central idea was that 


7 Steve Weissman, Freedom and the Univer- 
sity (New York: Students for a Democratic 
Society, n.&), p. 3. 
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the interests of the corporate state de- 
manded a docile population that was 
not taught to pose basic questions about 
the structure itself or about its under- 
lying values. Discipline was to be val- 
ued as the sine qua non of the temporal 
order, and attempts to question the 
legitimacy of the temporal order were 
met with severe reprisals. The order 
did, however, confront the potential 
revolutionaries with a democratic façade 
that served the dual role of fencing out 
dissent, by claiming to be already what 
the dissenters were allegedly seeking, 
and of fostering resentment against the 
dissenters by the population at large, 
thereby further deflecting social change. 
In short, the movement saw the sys- 
tem as fundamentally hypocritical in 
its claims to democracy. It encour- 
aged among its members a “false 
consciousness?” that inhibited basic 
questions about the nature of the system. 
The assembly-line, highly disciplined, 
competitive educational system merely 
reinforced the basic values of the status 
quo as it pitted students against each 


other for worldly success and favors , 


from the Establishment. Rather than 
teaching students to question and to 
think for themselves, it fed them into 
the capitalist machine as units with 
special skills but with no generalized 
understanding of how the machine ac- 
tually worked, and what price in human 
flesh and humanity was being exacted in 
order for the machine to continue to 
function smoothly. Occasionally, a jus- 
tification for this system was published, 
as in this glaring example, quoted from 
a Baton Rouge newspaper: ; 


Education is impossible without authority 
and the recognition of authority. Manage- 
ment has to manage. That this affects 
one’s place in life—and throughout life— 
is elementary. If a university can’t teach 
that to its students, it’ll never teach them 
anything. Every institution—families, 
schools, enterprises, government, our armed 


forces, everything—falls apart on any other 
basis. And the future of American youth 
falls apart with it.® 


Weissman, and SDS in general, 
helped, throughout the decade, to force 
students to understand how their politi- 
cal quiescence signified submission to 
authority, rather than acceptance or re- 
spect for higher wisdom, in the case of 
the professors, or expertise, in the case 
of political leaders. 


In this “mass producing of men into ma- 
chines,” freedom is the loser. Although he 
is usually free to chose between course 
offerings, the student must yield to the 
professor much of the decision-making 
power over the course and over the nature 
of that process through which learning is 
scheduled to take place. The student’s rec- 
ognition and acceptance of his subordinate 
status stem not from respect for his profes- 
sor’s intellect, but, simply stated, from an 
acquiescence to authority. This same pat- 
tern, plus the “necessities” of grading ex- 
ams and papers, provides for the develop- 
ment of “production schedules” long before 
even initial personal contact between stu- 
dent and professor.? 


After the first uprising at Berkeley, 
Professors Wolin and Schaar concurred 
with much of the sentiment behind Mr. 
Weissman’s remarks. “At Berkeley,” 
they wrote, “the educational environ- 
ment of the undergraduate is bleak. He 
is confronted throughout his first two 
years with indifferent advising, endless 
bureaucratic routines, gigantic lecture 
courses, and a deadening succession of 
textbook assignments and bluebook ex- 
aminations testing his grasp of bits and 
pieces of knowledge.” ' 

Many educators concurred with this 
assessment of American university life, 
and saw it in terms similar to those of 
SDS, Weissman, and Schaar and Wolin. 
For Edgar Z. Friedenberg, the educa- 
tional system was predicated on sub- 


8 Quoted in ibid., p 3. 
9 Ibid, p. 4. 
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duing and burying tie creative, inquir- 
ing instinct in its children; the pro- 
fessionals had become technicians; the 
teachers actually grew to resent their 
students; and administrators had be- 
come the most impcrtant component in 
the ‘apparatus. Friedenberg saw that 
much of the problem resulted from the 
reluctance of the middle classes to ac- 
cept as legitimate the experiences of the 
lower classes. “It is the middle class 
that indoctrinates its children—and 
everybody else’s that it can get its 
schools on—with the importance of the 
structure of government, while discour- 
aging discussion of the actual processes 
of power that govern it.” 1° Michael 
Rossman, a former student at the Uni- 
versity of Californie at Berkeley, is one 
of the foremost expznents of the move- 
ment’s assumptions about the nature of 
education and educational reform: 
More than any other student of the past 
few years, Rossman has articulated the 
campus problems th3t concern the move- 
ment and the goals that the students 
hope to achieve by rebellion. Basing 
his ideas on Friederberg’s theory, Ross- 
man asserts that tke movement is con- 
cerned with the depzh and substance of 
freedom. It is “less a political state 
than a psychological condition.” The 
movement against the in loco parentis 
societal rules produced in Rossman an 
understanding oi the ways in which pa- 
ternalism implies czercion. 
Noncoercive concern is Rossman’s so- 
lution. “Whether the example be 
L.B.J. and the Negroes, parent and 
child, or teacher aid student, our cul- 
ture interprets ‘cara’ and ‘concern’ to: 
mean telling the recipients what to do 
‘for your own good’”++- In the class- 


10 Edgar Z Friedenberg, The Dignity of 
Youth and Other Atavisms (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1965), p. 189. 

11 Michael Rossmar, “The Movement and 
Educaticnal Reform,” American Scholar (Au- 
tumn 1967), p. 597. 
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room, Rossman contends, the practice of 
establishing authority by virtue of one’s 
position qua teacher must be replaced by 
a less coercive participatory culture 
where dialogue can proceed unfettered 
by this relationship of superiority and 
subservience. What he and others in 
the movement are asking for, essentially, 
is a reassessment of the basis of author- 
ity; they are demanding the replace- 
ment of ascribed status with earned 
status. The end of education, Rossman 
has declared, is insight into the question 
of human nourishment. And, presum- 
ably, the question of human nourish- 
ment revo-ves around the question of 
human identity—a topic about which 
the movement has been deeply. con- 
cerned. Surely, there is no student of 
this generetion who has enrolled in col- 
lege withcut having gone through an 
“identity crisis” of one sort or another. 
Rossman centers the problem of iden- 
tity within the context of authority 
within and without the university. The 
end, he ccntends, ought to be a more 
autonomots individual; the structure at 
present instead produces people who are 
more dependent. He calls this process 
of inculcated dependency the \“‘Big 


‘Daddy Complex.” 


There is Httle difference between dorm 
mother checking permissible hours, admin- 
istrators checking permissible political ac- 
tivity, adv-sors checking permissible pro- 
grams, and professors checking permissible 
readings and approaches: the motto is “for 
your own good,” the effect is to inhibit 
autonomous adulthood. 


Rossman foresees the day when “the 
line between teacher and student will 
blur, despite its present sanctity.” 1% 
This deve.opment will require a broad- 
ening of what members of the move- 
ment conceive of as democracy, adult- 
hood, and autonomy—three concepts 
which merge in the learning process. 


12 Ibid., p. 598. 
13 Ibid. 
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Leadership, or authority, has come under 


attack by Rossman—but not by him - 


alone—as one vehicle by which. self- 
hood and autonomy are undermined. 
He looks to the day when students will 
have models, but will not be slaves. 


The role of teacher as leader generates pas- 
sivity; this role will be attacked, and at- 
tempts made to replace it with basic group- 
learning situations that involve minimal, 
nominal or no leadership. The permissible 
kinds of interaction between student and 
teacher will have to be broadened, in the 
context of a growing understanding of the 
learning process which sees these two as 
being involved in more than their narrowly 
functional roles.14 


For Rossman, the learning process 
must be thought of, not as acquiring a 
body of information—as he sees it cur- 
rently defined—but, rather, as acquir- 
ing an attitude. The lecture system 
will have to undergo radical transforma- 
tion in the process; “the way to teach 
students to learn may be by example 
rather than bombardment.” In other 
words, the whole system of status will 
have to be replaced by a community of 
seekers, all of whom are seen as more 
or less equal in their common pursuit of 
learning the ways by which human 
nourishment proceeds. 

Rossman’s thoughts are a key to the 
ways in which educational reform are 
being discussed. Clearly, the university 
is under attack in novel ways that reach 
_ to its vital core. Clark Kerr’s concept 
of the university as a multiplex of com- 
peting interests is one that Rossman, by 
implication, most fervently rejects. 
Kerr’s system seems to imply, at its cen- 
ter, a coercive system and a hierarchical 
order—to require the kind of grades and 
power that militate against the idea of 
learning as acquiring an attitude rather 
than a bundle of information and the 


capacity to acquire more information of , 


14 Ibid, p. 599. 


the same variety. Rossman calls for 
“the radical redistribution of power 
within the academic community,” | 
order for the students to be able to over- 
turn the system which, he feels, mili- 
tates against their freedom. ‘This, seem- 
ingly, returns to the original concept of 
this essay: that of students beginning 
to think of themselves in terms of a dis- 
crete class with obvious class interests. 
The standard, accepted notion of stu-* 
dents as junior adults who serve their 
apprenticeship in a guildlike setting 
needs no further elaboration in this 
article. In the system based on~that 
notion, the student is relegated to ‘an 
automatically subservient status within 
a perceivable university hierarchy. The 
end of all this may be disputed, but the 
means clearly place the student outside 
the area where he can claim a legitimate 
part in the decision-making process. At 
best, he is someone to be consulted, but 
not zealously, and surely not because he 
matters. The Rossman notion is that 
the student must come to see himself as 
a member of a dominated class whose 
interests are systematically subordinated 
to those of the system which purport- 
edly speaks for him, but whose actions 
are more in concert with different in- 
terests entirely—and then act accord- 
ingly. For the young radicals of the 
movement, the university is in business 
for industry, as Clark Kerr asserts; for 
the “national interest,” as represented 
by Central Intelligence Agency recruit- 
ing tables and defense contracts; and 
for the prestige of the -academic com- 
munity, as represented by professors 
whose interests in the classroom are 
frequently peripheral. 

For Rossman, the interests of the stu- 
dent are psychological: they are, in 
short, to learn how to become free men. 
The interests of jobs, security, prestige, 
the university, status, the national in- 
terest, “industrial peace,” and the rest 
are secondary. The students, more than 
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any other class in the society, moreover, 
are in a better position for reaching this 
goal because of their relative remoteness 
from the “outside world,” where pres- 
sures otber than self-development or 
self-realization are stronger. If “get- 
ting an education” is defined in the ways 
described above, the conclusions are ob- 
vious: students will begin to think in 
terms of grappling for power within the 
university, to put forward their claims as 
people whose class interest rests with 
restructuring the university and rede- 
fining its purpose to conform with their 
" goal.of becoming free men. 


EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGES AND THE 
COLUMBIA REBELLION 


Two examples of how this idea of the 
world has been translated into political 
action against the university are found 
in the experimental college movement 
and in the Columbia rebellion that oc- 
curred in the spring of 1968. The ex- 
perimental colleges have been developed 
by the szudents as ar effort to take con- 
trol of their own education. They 
were begun in an effort to avoid the 
kinds of confrontation for which Co- 
‘lumbia serves as a model, and to- pose 
alternatives both to existing institutional 
structures and to traditional forms of 
institutional protests. 

The “free university movement,” as it 
is known, began at San Francisco State 
College in 1965, when twenty-five stu- 
dents and thirty faculty members came 
together to organize a counterinstitution 
for some 350 studen: participants in stu- 
dent-orzanized, noncredit courses that 
were more in kezping with what the stu- 


dents believed were relevant to their’ 


lives than were the courses offered else- 
where. In some cases, the seminars 
served as testing grounds for new learn- 
ing styles that invo-ved the students far 
more fully in the classroom than did the 
traditional lecture format. But most 
important to the participants was the 


fact that the experimental college be- 
came a vebccle for direct student in- 
volvement in the shaping of the learning 
environment And these colleges have 
demonstrated that the students are, in 
fact, capable of planning and organiz- 
ing a dynamc, creative learning environ- 
ment, held together by the sense of ac- 
tive belongirg and self-worth on the part 
of the individual students involved. 
The issues addressed by, the experi- 
mental college are those most basic to 
the academic functions of the univer- 
sity, in that students are defining their 
own roles, helping to shape university 


~- policy at the highest level; breaking 


down tradizional barriers of authority 
between professor and student, and re- 
lating curricular subject matter to stu- 
dents and to objective social needs, cre- 
ativity, and the dynamics of learning 
itself. The implicit program of the ex- 
perimental college was thus both a com- 
plete transformation of the usual uni- 
versity teaching-learning structure and 
the outright juxtaposition of an alterna- 
tive to the college and the older acre 
it expressed. 

The experimental college was aa 
ately successful—in terms of faculty and 
administracion acceptance; of the num- 
ber of students participating (1,200); 
and of the expansion of the twenty-one 
seminars in the spring of 1966 to sev- ` 
enty in the fall of that year. It all 
seemed mild enough, in comparison with 
the fracas across the Bay at Berkeley, 
until tension arose over Control of the - 
curriculum proper. Less innovative pro- 
fessors, threatened by the new atmos- 
phere oi student initiative, began to re- 
act defensively to the changes, and ob- 
jections were raised over the attempts of 
the exper:mental college to obtain aca- 
demic credit for its courses. The stu- 
dents hegan to see their experiment as 
more than an interesting addition to the 
campus scene, and demanded recognition 
for their efforts; the administration, and 
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certain of the faculty, perceived this 
demand as a challenge to the estab- 
lished order, and resistance ensued. 
Thus, the building of an alternative 
structure has not served to avoid the 
confrontation, but only to postpone it 
and to change its color, 

One of the problems of the experi- 
mental college as a model of protest has 
been its tendency to blur rather than to 
sharpen the conflict with conservative 
administrations and faculties and to ob- 
scure differences rather than to clarify 
needed changes in the academic struc- 


tures. Most_experimental colleges are 
now of extracurricular ac- 
tivity, through which the student_sup- 
lements his school’ ic program 
without_attempti À ro- 
am i As a result, the movement 


has had to look elsewhere in order to ` 


develop counterinstitutions which can 
effect lasting changes in the university. 
What happened at Columbia was one 
such attempt. 

The issues are too complex, and too 
well publicized, for further commentary 
Were. Numerous articles have ap- 
peared, and there will undoubtedly be at 
least one book coming out of the up- 
rising. At-this writing, the consequences 
of the student takeover of the five build- 
ings—and of the aftermath, the police 
blood-bath—remain to be totaled. 
However, some conclusions can be drawn 
with a reasonable claim to accuracy. 

Columbia represented the latest stage 
of the development of student class- 
consciousness in the rather uneven his- 
tory of student educational protest in 
this decade. And it incorporated al- 
most every tactic thus far attempted by 
the movement since its inception. 
These ranged from picketing to teach- 
ing—to, of course, the actual takeover 
of the physical plant itself in an effort 
to win meaningful concessions from the 
administration. The concession initially 
demanded of the university was the 


cessation of its construction of a gym- 
nasium in Morningside Park, on the 
grounds that the building was an un- 
warranted expropriation of public land 
on the part of the university, and an 
affront to the residents of the com- 
munity of Harlem. The students were 
joined in their protest by community 
residents, who took up positions in Ham- 
ilton Hall on the campus and refused to 
leave until the police intervened on be- 
half of an administration led by Presi- 
dent Grayson Kirk and Vice-President 
David Truman. The other student de- 
mand was that the university must 
sever its connections with the Institute 
for Defense Analysis (IDA), a govern- 
ment-connected organization for mili- 
tary research. But the broader issues 
involved various competing conceptions 
of what the nature of a university 
should be and of what its role should be 
in the community, in this case, a ghetto 
community of poor blacks. And in- 
volved in it all was the idea that the 
university had utilized the police—who 
brutally crushed the student occupiers 
of the buildings (the blacks excepted) — 
in order to reaffirm its authority. 

The most salient questions involved 
an administration that, for years, be- 
cause of faculty ‘docility and trustee 
conservatism and big-business orienta- 
tion, had become accustomed to acting 
by fiat. The Morningside Heights gym- 
nasium was but one result of this kind of 
decision-making. - The decision, a year 
before, to reinvite Marine recruiters to 
the campus—after a clear indication 
that such an invitation would lead to 
violence—was another. And the acqui- 
sition of slum land as an investment 
policy, despite the social consequences’ 
of such a policy, was a third. It was be- 
cause of these and other high-handed 
policies that a relatively small number of 
student activists were able, within a 
matter of days, to bring the university 
to a standstill and to polarize it even 
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farther after the police had smashed the 
occupation.*5 

The students at Columbia Dmae to 
accomplish what no other campus group 
had done: they uncovered the implicit 
assumptions held by the administration 
and the trustees about the nature of the 
university, and exposed the undemo- 
cratic ways in which the university’s de- 
cisions were made. Mauch to the cha- 
grin of President Kirk, the students oc- 
cupying Low Likrary uncovered cor- 
respondence between him and the Insti- 
tute for Defense Analysis which belied 
the earlier assertions of the Dean of the 
Graduate Faculties that Columbia had 
“no institutional connection with IDA.” 


CONCLUSION 


Attempts have been made, and will 
continue to be made, to explain away 
student unrest in the university. For 
some, like Professor Brzezinski of Co- 
lumbia, the student radicals represent 
the last gasp of a grcup left behind in 
the historical rush to a “technetronic 
society,” which he defines as “a society 
in which technology. especially elec- 
tronic communications, is prompting 
basic social changes.” 1° Student re- 
volts are seen in this typology as the 
death rattle of those’ who refuse to ad- 
just to the wave of the future. Un- 
fortunately, as Henry David Aiken 
points out in the New York Review of 
Books, “many revolters are first-rate 
students who well understand the ad- 

15 Marvin Harris, “Big Bust on Morning- 
side Heights,” The Nation, June 10, 1968, p. 
763. 

16 Zbigniew Brzezinsky, “Revolution and 
Counterrevolution (But Not Necessarily About 
Columbia !),” New Republic, June 1, 1968, p. 
23. 


` 


vanced methods of scientific technoc- 
racy; they and their older sympathizers 
in fact include some of the most ‘sophis- 
ticated minds to be found anywhere on 
university cempuses.” 2? 

But, in another sense, Professor 
Brzezinsky :s right. The students do 
see the shape of the future as one in 
which their needs will be disregarded,~ 
and in whith the emergence of free 
men, as they define the term, will be an 
impossibility, because of the need for 
social control and because of hyper- 
trophic organization. The student re- 
volt is being carried on by those who do 
not wish to be relegated to some his- 
torical dustbin, and who are actively 
trying to reshape the future in order to 
promote thar own possibility for sur- 
vival. The student revolt in the uni- 
versity has Leen the revolt of those eager 
to counterpase a humanistic, antibureau- 
cratic, antiaithoritarian model of social 
organization to one which they see as 
the “theodicy of 1984,” in which all 
other values are subordinated to those 
of a managerial elite. Professor Aikep 
is right in hts assessment: 


The attitudes of many young radicals are 
evidences not of counter-revolutionary ob- 
solescence and maladjustment, but of a 
highly develcped sense of moral responsi- 
bility, a mafurity and openness of spirit 
that contrast sharply with the falseness, - 
inconsistency, and in the end always vio- 
lent “realism ’ of acacemic authorities who 
sometimes forget what it means, in Kenis- 
ton’s homely phrase, “to help people be 
people.” 28 

17Henry David Aiken, “The Revolting 
Academy,” New York Review of Books, July 
11, 1968, p 39. 

18 Ibid. 
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By Rozsert HASSENGER 


ABSTRACT: The Catholic colleges, founded both to prepare 
immigrant Catholics to swim in the mainstream of society, and 
to provide them with a set of spiritual water-wings, that they 
might not lose their faith there, are experiencing the stresses 
of any institution which must accommodate itself to a milieu 
that no longer takes its definitions of reality for granted. 
Faced with increasing costs and a diminished distinctiveness 
of educational product, the Catholic institutions of higher 
learning must face difficult decisions involving both their via- 
bility and their desirability. A number of key issues which 
must be resolved are discussed under the headings of 
“Clientele,” “Religious Communities,” “The Institutional 
Church,” “Faculty and Administration,’ and “The Future.” 
It is suggested that there is no necessary contradiction between 
the terms “Catholic” and “university,” and that it is possible 
that, freed from the constraints of state legislatures and boards 
of regents, the Catholic colleges may be able to shake loose 
from the false professionalism now characterizing higher edu- 
cation in America, drawing from a distinctive set of values 
and traditions to work against the fragmentation which is at 
the root of much that is wrong in the groves of academe. 
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NE need not be a cliché-monger to 
assert that Catholic higher educa- 
tion is in transition. It is, with a ven- 
geance, and only by mustering up a 
considerable degree of chutzpah is one 
able to address himself to some aspects 
of this effervescent phenomenon. In 
1940, when there were 162,000 students 
—nearly all Catholic—in Catholic col- 
leges, there was, little difference from 
the protective institutions described by 
a European churchman visiting the 
United States a century earlier: 


Since many Catholic youth want to obtain 
a higher education to become physicians, 
attorneys, or priests, it has long been the 
ambition of the bishops to erect such higher 
institutions of. learning and to supervise 
them in order that these young men, who 
otherwise would attenc the public state 
schools, might not go astray. si 


There is little hint of intellectual moti- 
vation here. As Evelyn Waugh put it 
toward the end of the 1940’s: 


The Catholic colleges do not set themselves 
the aims of Harvard or Oxford or the 
Sorbonne. Their object is to transform a 
proletariat into a bourgeoisie; to produce a 
faithful laity, qualitied to take its part in 
the general life of the nation; and in this 
way they are manifestly successful. Their 
students are not, in the main, drawn from 
scholarly homes. . It is a very great 
thing that young men who are going out to 
be dentists or salesmen should have a 
grounding of formal logic and Christian 
ethics. “Prove sylogistically that natural 
rights exist”; “Give the fundamental rea- 
sons why usury is wrong”; “What is the 
difference between soul and mind?” “Give 
and explain a definition of sacrifice”— 


these are questions chcsen almost at ran- 
dom from the examination papers of a 


Jesuit college.* 


1 “Canon Salzbacher’s Observations on Amer- 
ican Catholic Colleges for Men, 1842,” in John 
Tracy Ellis (ed), Docrments of American 
Catholic History, Vol. I (3rd ed; Chicago: 
Henry Regnery, 1967), p. 261 

2 Evelyn Waugh, “Catholics in the U.S.” 
Life, Vol. 27, September 11, 1949, rp 148-149. 


But all this has changed. Not only 
have the sons and daughters of immi- 
grants been largely successful in a gen- 
erally homogeneized American culture,’ 
but the wincs of change have blown as 
forcefully through the Catholic church 
as through any of society’s institutions. 
More turmoil and possibilities have 
faced the Church during the years since 
the Second Vatican Council than in the 


_ four-and-a-half centuries since the Ref- 


ormation. So fast-paced has been the 
change, in fact, that there are those— 
including, ic appears, the Bishop of 
Rome, Paul VI *—who would agree with 
the sentiments of a conservative church- 
man at the turn of the century: 


Of late years a spirit of false liberalism is 
springing up in our body . . . that, if not 
checked in time will bring disaster on the 
Church. ... (Catholic laymen have re- 
marked that the Catholic Church they once 
knew seems to be passing away, so greatly 
shocked are they at what they see passing 
around them? 


8 The evidence usually cited for this is the 
work of Andsew Greeley. See, for example, 
A. M Greeley and Peter H. Rossi, The Edu- 
cation of Catholic Americans (Chicago: Aldine, 
1966); and Seymour Warkov and Andrew 
Greeley, “Parcchial School Origins and Educa- 
tional Achievement,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 31, 1966, pp. 406-414. But this 
work is open to question. See, for example, 
Norval D Glenn and Ruth Hyland, “Religious 
Preference and Worldly Success,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 32, 1967, pp. 73-84 
For an excelleat discussion of the whole ques- 
tion of Catholic “arrival,” see “Catholics and 
Their Colleges,” in Christopher Jencks and 
David Riesman, The Academic Revolution 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1968), pp. 
334—405. , 

4Cf. the ercyclical letter of July 29, 1968, 
on the regulacion of birth, and the outraged 
cries of Catholics the world over at the Pope’s 
reaffirmation cf Church opposition to all forms 
of family-regvlation. 

5 Frederick J Zwierlein, The Life and Let- 
ters of Biskot McQuaid, Vol. IIE (Rochestér- 
Art Print Shep, 1927), p. 224. I am grateful 
to the Reverend John Tracy Ellis, of the 
University of San Francisco, for directing my 
attention to this source. 
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As Peter Berger has brilliantiy shown, 
what has happened is the age-old phe- 
nomenon of a religious institution ac- 
commodating to a milieu that “no longer 
takes for granted [its] definition of 
reality.” © Nor, in the last third of the 
twentieth century, can anyone take for 
granted what is meant by the term “a 
Catholic university.” This is really the 
key, the central issue which is behind 
much of the conflict in Catholic colleges 
and universities. It is not just a ques- 
tion of solving an identity crisis with a 
definition, even an operational one. 
What is at stake is a justification for 
the existence of a separate set (they are 
not a system) of higher educational 
institutions, not only philosophically or 
theologically, but sociologically. In the 
present contribution, an attempt will be 
made to illustrate how this problem 
manifests itself in each of the several 
angles of regard from which the Catholic 
colleges will be viewed. 


CLIENTELE 
About 6 per cent (430,000) of the 
college-student population in 1967- 
1968 were enrolled in Catholic higher 
educational institutions, although these 


schools award about 9 per cent of the © 


. bachelor’s degrees each year.’ Perhaps 
one-fourth of the Catholics in college 
are now in Catholic colleges and uni- 
wersities, and it is likely that this pro- 
portion will decline to about one-sixth 
by 1985. In a time when half of the 
Catholics were “either immigrants or thé 
children of immigrants,” as Greeley 
characterized the Catholic adult popula- 
tion in 1968," most of the students from 
working- and lower-middle-class fami- 
lies coming to college -will be seeking 

8 Peter Berger, The Sacred Canopy: Ele- 
ments of a Sociological Theory of Religion 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1968), p. 155. 

T As Jencks and Riesman, of. cdt., point out, 
they have lower attrition rates. 

8 Andrew Greeley, The Changing Catholic 
College (Chicago: Aldine, 1968), p. 23. 


visas to suburbia. During such a time, 
which lasted into the late 1950’s, even 
at institutions like Georgetown and 
Notre Dame, and is still found at the 
large urban institutions such as St, 
John’s on Long Island and the Univer- 
sity of Dayton,® business and engineer- 
ing programs were the staple of the 
Catholic colleges and universities, along 
with the theology and philosophy which 
a largely minority group felt necessary 
in a society which was not without hos- 
tility. 

Since the election of John Kennedy— 
and, as Daniel Moynihan has pointed 
out, even ‘more importantly, his fu- 
neral, in which Catholic ritual was 
inextricably linked with the American 
Establishment (as it again was in June 
of 1968)—the last traces of Catholic 
inferiority have vanished. By 1968, 
virtually no one in America seriously 
worried about Robert Kennedy’s or 
Eugene McCarthy’s Catholicism, in 
their bids for the highest office of the 
land. = 

Catholic students are today much 
anore likely to seek not only the educa- 
tional credentials which will get them 
into Harvard Medical school or the 
University of Chicago Law School, but 
are much less interested in paying as 
much“or more for an education which 
is apparently different only in its re- 
quirement of a certain number of 
theology or philosophy credits, or its 
stricter regulations governing student 
life. The sons and daughters of 
Irish- and German-American Catholics, 
who fled colleges like Loyola and 
Villanova—to which their own parents 
had commuted—in favor of universities 
like Georgetown and Notre Dame, find 
that their offspring—or even their 
younger brothers and sisters—are more 


? For evidence of this, see Robert Hassenger 
and Robert F. Weiss, S.J., “The Catholic Col- 
lege Climate,” School Revigw, Vol. 74 (Winter 
1966), pp. 419-445. 
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interested in such universities as Stan- 
ford and Northwesterr, And with the 
mushrooming of public education, it 
becomes not only cheaper to commute 
to the large public urban institutions 
like the City Universizy of New York 
and Illinois University at Chicago, but 
even less expensive to go away to a 
state institution, than z0 commute to a 
Catholic college. Both the predomi- 
nately working-class, commuter schools, 
then, and the traditionally middle-class 
colleges, may be hard put to survive by 
the 1970’s and 198D’s,” 

Despite their relative lack of measur- 
able success in this regard," the Catho- 
lic colleges were intended to furnish 
students not only with the skills en- 
abling them to swim in the mainstream 
of the culture, but to provide a set of 
spiritual water-wings, that they might 
not “lose their faith” there. In 1968, 
it is no longer clear what the “Catholic 
faith” is, and even less clear that it can 
be strengthened by courses in theology 
and philosophy. Much of the student 
dissent on Catholic campuses has been 


focused around the philosophy-theology. 


requirements, and the whole tangle of 
issues clustered under the umbrella- 
term, “student freedom.” ‘These mat- 
ters will not be treated here,“ although 


10 Perhaps a portent of things to come is 
the finding of a recent major study that less 
than one half of the Catholic colleges had met 
their predicted freshman enrollments in 1966- 
1967. See Charles E. Ford and Edgar L. Roy, 
Jr., The Renewal of Catholic Higher Educa- 
tion (Washington, D.C.: National Catholic 
Educational Association, 1968). 

11See James W. Trent and Jenette Golds, 
Catholics in College (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1967); and Robert Hassenger, 
“The Impact of Catholic Colleges,” in Robert 
Hassenger (ed.), The Shape of Catholic Higher 
Education (Chicago: University of Chicagd 
Press, 1967), pp. 103-161. 

12 They are pursued in some detail in my 
contribution to Julian Foster, Robert Gutchen, 
and Durward Long (eds.), Student Protest in 
America (New York: Morrow, 1969) Most 
of the early student activism on Catholic cam- 


they occasionally surface in the discus- 
sions of religious communities and the 
institutional church, which follow. 


RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES , 


Many Catholic colleges were really 
backed into, by religious orders of men 
and women already involved in teaching 
high school and in staffing small colleges 
to train their own members. They sim- 
ply began to offer a similar education to 
lay students, often to make additional 
money for ths order, end, of course, for 
the reasons described in the first passage . 
quoted in th:s article. As enrollments 
skyrocketed, lay faculty members, who 
were at one time viewed by order mem- 
bers as unfor-unate necessities, came to 
outnumber clerics by eight or ten to one. 
Yet, adminis-rative control was firmly 
held by mercbers of the religious con- 
gregation, and order members probably 
thought of a college as “their” institu- 
tion. If asked, most would, no doubt, 
have, indicated that they ‘owned the 
college. They now know that this is 
not so, that the legal title to an educa- 
tional institution is vested in a corpora- 
tion, and if anyone “owns” a college, 
it is the general public.** This discov- 
ery was probably the final push needed 
by several uriversities which had been 
considering ‘ong-overdue changes in 
their boards of control. These will be 
discussed belcw. . 

The tight bold which religio com- 
munities are only now relinquishing 
(and only ic some colleges) has ac- 
counted for much of the conflict on the 
Catholic’ campus. Some of this will be 





puses was directed at various aspects of insti- 
tutional Catholicism, and only in 1967 did is- 
sues such as peace and civil rights begin to 
attract large numbers of students, at even the 
best schools. 

18 John J. McGrath, Catholic Institutions in 
the United States: Canonical and Civil Law 
Status (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1968). 1 
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discussed under “Faculty and Admin- 
istration” below. , Here, comments will 
be confined to what is probably best 
termed “paternalism” (or, in some 
places, “maternalism”). Not only has 
there been a feeling of responsibility 
for the “faith and morals” of students; 
but the role of the religious was so dis- 
proportionately rewarded in the, Catholic 
Church of only a few years ago that 
men who were priests (or even broth- 
ers), and women who were sisters, per- 
ceived themselves as called to a “higher 
state,” and often seemed to believe that 
this gave them a certain authority, even 
over faculty, that was simply unques- 
tionable. Very much like the bishops 
to be discussed in the next section, 
Catholic college presidents have some- 
times acted as if their positions carried 
a “grace of office,” and endowed them 
with the certainty of the man who is 
both absolutely sure about what is right 
and what is wrong, and persuaded that 
his own personal success will assure the 
triumph of right. This might lead to 
the firing of a faculty member—or, as 
at St. John’s in New York, more than 
two dozen of them—without a hearing." 
Even as late as 1968, a Catholic college 
fired a man for marrying in a civil 
ceremony. One Catholic women’s 


14 Hans J. Morgenthau, “On Robert Ken- 
nedy,” New York Review of Books, VoL 
XI, No. 2, August 1, 1968, pp. 5-6. 

15 American Association of University Pro- 
fessors (AAUP), “Academic Freedom and 
Tenure: St. John’s University (N.Y.),” AAUP 
Bulletin, Vol. 52, pp. 12—19. St. John’s was 
severely censured by the AAUP in 1966, and 
is still on their list of institutions censured as 
this article is written. 

16 American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, “Academic Freedom 4nd Tenure: St. 
Mary’s College (Minnesota) ,” AAUP Bulletin, 
Vol. 54, No. 1, 1968, pp 37-42. The charge 
against the man in question was subsequently 
changed, but the AAUP’s investigating team 
found so many irregularities in the procedures 
that they censured St. Mary’s at their 1968 
meeting, although the case has since been set- 
tled in favor of the faculty member. 


college president fired a professor in 
1966 because of his “willful breach of 
duty,” his “defiance of authority,” and 
his “willful disobedience of a reason- 
able order.” This is the rhetoric of 
an authoritarian organization~which is 
what religious communities have, in 
large measure, been. It shows up in 
such things as the expectation that St. 
John’s faculty members would prowl 
examinations to watch for cheating, or 
that they would monitor the restric- 
tive dress-regulations. (In another uni- 
versity with faculty academic-freedom 
problems in 1967, male students could 
not wear “T-shirts,” jeans, sweatshirts, 
or shorts; women’s regulations were 
even stricter, and included a limitation 
of the places in which they could 
smoke.) Or it comes out in the dealings 
of the St. John’s administration with 
the faculty, in which they employed 
parent-child metaphors to describe the 
rights and duties of each. Or it may 
manifest itself in the reply of a Catholic 
women’s college president to a query as 
to what regulations had been broken 
by a dismissed faculty member; she re- 
sponded that he had been in “violation 
of long-standing policies of the college 
which are in the process of being 
written.” And it appears, of course, 
in attitudes toward and dealings with 
students.™® 


17 The President of San Diego College for 
Women, as quoted in The National Catholic 
Reporter, April 13, 1966. For similar rhetoric, 
see the AAUP Report, “Academic Freedom 
and Tenure: Mercy College,” AAUP Bulletin, 
Vol. 49, 1963, pp. 245-252. In 1968, Mercy 
College was removed from the list of censured 
administrations, 

18 The student manual of one of the largest 
Catholic universities in the country states that 
“if it appears from the record that a student 
is not meeting the prescribed requirements, 
either scholastically or otherwise, he may be 
placed on probation or he may be requested 
to withdraw from the University.” Students 
could be dismissed for “conduct or attitudes 
which, in its estimation, are not in conformity 
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None of which is to say that the 
religious communities have been respon- 
sible fo: all that is wrong in Catholic 
educaticn, or that all orders are equally 
unenlightened (or evan that all prov- 
inces of the same order are the same).?® 
Religiovs communities with a heavy in- 
volvement in preparation for secondary- 
school tzaching seem rather more pater- 
nalistic, perhaps because many of the 
men dic a stint with the “boys” before 
moving into (not necessarily up to) 
college instruction. Orders which have 
clear tkeological traditions to defend 
may find it more difficult to adjust to 
social caange than communities which 
do not feel it necessary to reconcile 
every modification with the thought of 
a founder or distinguished theologian. 
There aze other contirgencies. 

The essential point is that the inter- 
penetration of religious communities and 
Catholic-colleges has generated much of 
the condict now working itself out on 
these cempuses. There may be, and 
there of-en are, jealousies between such 
communities, particularly in‘the men’s 
and women’s branches of the same 
order. At nearly every place in which 
a men’s college run by a religious order 
is found near a college for women run 
by the order’s female counterpart, 


century-old atrocity stories are dredged ` 


up to explain why so ‘ittle co-operation 
takes place (usually tae stories involve 
the exploitation of the women—who 
then hed virtually no place in the 





with its objects and standards, or for any 
other reazon for which it deems such action 
advisable. The University is the sole judge 
in the disposition of all cases involving disci- 
plinary action of any kind. Every student, 
by the very fact of his registration at the 
University, recognizes this right.” Or, as the 
president of a very famous Catholic university 
once put it, “If you don’t like it here, you 
can go somewhere else!” 

18 The Western Province Vincentians, for 
example, are quick to point out their differ- 
ences from the Eastern Province—which runs 
St. John’s in New York. 
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Church—by the men). ‘Jealousy of 
another order may prevent the religious 
administrators of a ‘university from 


_ making the changes in structure carried 


out at some schools founded by the 
Jesuits or Holy Cross. And certainly 
the priest-professor feces intraorder jeal- 
ousies and politics which only further 
complicate a life that more and more 
are seriously questioning. 

It goes without saying, however, that ' 
communities of religious men and 
women have made immeasurable con- 
tributions to Catholic education on all 
levels, including the colleges. They 


‘have been the priccipal resource of 


countless’ institutions. Those outside 
Catholic higher education often are un- 
aware of how meager is the direct finan- 
cial assistance provided to colleges by 
the Church. Pattillo and Mackenzie 
found that less than half of the 339 
Catholic schools in their sample received 
educational or general incomé from 
Church sources, while about 12 per cent 
received Jess than a tenth of their in- 
come from religious orders.?° What 
support is available is nearly always in 
the form of contributed services. Data 
available in their volume indicate how 
large is this contribution: three-fifths of 
the Catholic schools reported that more 
than 10 per cent of their educational 
and general income could be attributed 
to this indirect type of support.** 
There are other-aspects of the rela- 
tionship of a college to a religious order. 
Often, such arrangements are such col- 
leges’ great strengths and weaknesses. 
At one institution studied by the present 


20 Manning M. Pattillo, Jr., and Donald M. 
Mackenzie, Church-Sponsored Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Ecucation, 1966). 

_%1 The religious comprising half of even a 
small faculty may bring contributed services 
of a half-million dollars annually. It would 
take considerably more endowment than most 
such schools have to bring in this amount at 
5 per cent interest.- 


“hungry” seems to facilitate. 
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writer, there was even a physical inter- 
penetration of the college and the reli- 
gious community, with the latter paying 
for the physical expansion of the school 
and contributing 80 per cent of their 
salaries back to the college. In another 
institution, a community of sisters which 
sponsors (and, until recently, was 90 
per cent of the faculty of) a women’s 
college is, in effect, picking up the very 
high interest for a short-term loan taken 
to build a magnificent building. Al- 
though it is not clear to the Sister- 
President whether she is expected to pay 
the community back eventually, it seems 
apparent that this is most unlikely, 
given the present financial status of the 
college. Nor would she be as subject 
to pressure as one who was more depen- 
dent on her or his record as President, 
to retain a position, or move on to 
greener pastures: she cannot really be 
fired, not in the same way. She could be 
removed as President, of course, but, as 
a teligious, she will always have a home 
and plenty to eat. (Many suggest that 
such comforts prevent the achievement 
in religious men and women which being 
Vows 
of humility probably exacerbate this, 
although, obviously, not for some.) 

It is such ambiguous situations which 
should be changed by the new organiza- 
tional patterns at such places as St. 
Louis and Notre Dame, and these will 
serve to protect the religious commu- 
nities. For example, it was noted above 
that one order retains 20 per cent of 
its members’ salaries for community ex- 
penses. The school which they staff is 
better endowed than most Catholic col- 
leges, yet it could have used 89 per cent 
of these salaries, in 1968, to make up an 
existing deficit. But if the community 
does not hold the line at 80, they will 
undoubtedly find that they are con- 
tributing 95—-and then perhaps 103— 
per cent of their salaries, as soaring 
educational costs begin to draw funds 
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from the order’s other activities. This 
danger disappears when a college or 
university is separately incorporated. 
But this does not solve all its organiza- 
tional problems, as a later section of 
this article, on “Faculty and Adminis- 
tration,” will attempt to show. 


“Tse INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH 


It seems clear that, at least into the 
1950’s, Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties were considered the teaching arm 
of the Church. But by the 1960’s, such 
a conception had evaporated in all ex- 
cept the most benighted places—which 
is not to say that, even if people agree 
that the Catholic college or university 
is a manifestation of the Church’s learn- 
ing, all ambiguities are thereby resolved. 
And part of the murkiness is due to 
some unresolved problems in Catholi- 
cism itself. One of these is the nature 
of the “magisterium,” or “teaching 
authority,” of the Church. Tradition- 
ally, this has been held to inhere in the 
bishops, considered spiritual descendants 
of the original twelve apostles (although 
this whole matter is open to considerable 
question today).?? And, in practice, an 
individual bishop often felt that he 
could speak “for the Church,” handing 
down edicts on everything from what 
books could be used in a Catholic col- 
lege in his diocese to how Catholics 
should vote in a given election. But 
all this has changed, in large part 
because new conceptions of what it 
means to be a Catholic or Christian 
have stripped the “official church” of 
its great weapon: excommunication. 
Today, many Catholics feel as Protes- 
tants do: that it is their church as much 
as the bishops’, and would scoff at the 
suggestion that the bishops could throw 
them out. 

Further, some hold that, whatever 

22 Bishop Francis Simons, Infalibility and 
the Evidence (Springfield, Il.: Templegate 
Publishers, 1968). » 
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“magisterium” might mean, it inheres 
in the whole Church, developing through 
time, and not in a given group at a par- 
ticular moment in history. This is th 
only way, they say, to account for the 
evolution of doctrine, and for the clear 
changes that have cccurred over the 
years. And even this kind of “magis- 
terium” would have only an indirect 
influence on a scholar, they insist, speak- 
ing to the consciences of members of 
the academic community in the same 
way that it might speak to those in 
political life. Otherwise, the scholar 
would not be free to explore any avenue 
where his research led. 

The confusion is well caught in. the 
two translations of an important term, 
employed in one of the better docu- 
ments from the Second Vatican Council, 
the “Constitution on the Church in the 
Modern World.” In paragraph 25 of 
that document, the word “obsequium” 
is found in the original Latin, describing 
the attitude the individual scholar is 
supposed to have toward the “magis- 
terium” of the Church. Liberals trans- 
late this “respect”; conservatives in- 
sist it means “submission.” Does the 
scholar “respect” the teaching authority 
of the Church (whether it inheres in 
the bishops or the ertire Church), or 
“submit” to it? 

It is clear where the young faculty, 
at least, stand on this issue, and most 
of the leading Catholic university: presi- 
dents. Bishops are another story, as 
the academic-freedom confrontations at 
Catholic University and the University 
of Dayton indicated. As a “Pontifical” 
institution, Catholic University had a 
kind of official seal of Church approval. 
Further, it was the one university that 
the American bishops controlled, in the 
sense that they comprised a majority 
of the board of trustees (since reorga- 
nized). When a mildly controversial 
young theologian was recommended for 
tenure by his department and by the 
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(then largely ineffectual) faculty senate 
in 1967, a committee from the board in- 
vestigated tae man, and decided against 
tenure, a Cecision rubber-stamped by 
the entire board with a few minutes’ 
discussion. These bishops, archbishops, 
and cardinels were largely unfamiliar 
with ‘the American academic process,. 
having received their entire education in 
seminaries and in the closed and defen- 
sive Catholic universities of the early 
twentieth century. -But when the fac- 
ulty and students voted overwhelmingly 
to strike un-il the department and sen- 
ate recommendations were approved, the 
board was forced to reverse itself. Al- 
though the Catholic University contro- 
versy was not, strictly speaking, an 
issue of “magisterium,” but one of 
academic freedom, the sub rosa issue 
was clearly that of scholars versus 
church authority. 

A clear-cut “magisterium” case oc- 
curred at the University of Dayton, in 
1966, when four young professors were 
charged by a colleague with “teaching 
heresy,” and the Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati formed a committee to investigate 
the matter. That the men were exoner- 
ated made precious little differénce to 
Catholic liberals, who insisted that it is 
simply outs.de the competence of a 
bishop .or hi3 appointed representatives 
to judge such matters, which must be 
determined by a man’s scholarly peers. 
And, today, virtually all administrators 
of leading Catholi¢ universities agree.’* 

23 A more ccmplete discussion of these mat- 
ters is availabl2 in the writer’s position paper 
“Academic Freedom in Catholic Higher Edu- 
cation,” which was released by Institute for 
Freedom in th: Church, P.O. Box 1107, New 
Rochelle, New York. 

24See “The Idea of the Catholic Univer- 
sity,” drawn up by 26 leading Catholic uni- 
versity officials, at Land O'Lakes, Wisconsin, — 
July 23, 1967; and the section on higher edu- 
cation in the ‘Statement of the Washington 
Symposium on Catholic Education,” Novem- 
ber 1967, which appeared in its entirety in 
The National Catholic Reporter, February 21, 
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It is rare that a bishop intervenes in 
any way in the academic life of a 
Catholic college, although pastors and 
high school principals sometimes do, 
particularly in schools with large num- 
bers of commuting students. Not only 
are these relatively sheltered students 
more easily scandalized by hearing that, 
say, God is dead; but the convenience 
of calling across town to a department 
chairman or administrator, and the 
greater likelihood of a local college’s 
dependence on the good will of pastors 
and principals to assure much-needed 
students, make such hassles more dif- 
ficult to avoid, although little seems to 
come of them. But certainly they are 
less likely at institutions like George- 
town and Notre Dame, which attract a 
national clientele, and are less depen- 
dent on local support. 

Bishops are more inclined to believe 
that they have authority over the liturgi- 
cal than over the academic life on a 
Catholic campus, and there have been 
cases where they have ordered that cof- 
feehouse or other experimental religious 
services be stopped. In one little- 
known incident, the man who is now the 
Archbishop of New York insisted that 
the very successful late-night services in 
a coffeehouse near Fordham University 
—which drew students who had not 
been to Mass in years—be stopped. It 
is much more difficult to prevent these 
from going underground, of course. 

So the bishops really have little con- 
trol over the Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities in their dioceses today, al- 
though some struggling schools try to 
stay on the bishop’s good side, for the 
sake of the financial assistance—both 
direct and indirect, in that he does not 
advise against going there—which might 
result. It is said that conservatives in 
the Los Angeles Chancery try to steer 
students away from the progressive Im- 


1968, and is available from the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association, Washington 
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maculate Heart College, and this will 
always be more of a danger when a 
college relies on a commuting nonresi- 
dential clientele. But such colleges also 
usually send a number of their graduates 
into the local parochial schools each 
year, and can threaten to send them into 
the public system, if faced with epis- 
copal sanctions. This has been done— 
and it has worked—in at least one major 
archdiocese. 


FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Despite the above comments about 
paternalism, and the practice of reli- 
gious superiors appointing presidents in 
many Catholic colleges, most of the 
institutions of higher learning are any- 
thing but overadministered, in the literal 
sense of the term. As the AAUP 
Report of the most recent censuring of 
a Catholic college put it: “Lines of 
authority and responsibility have been 
vague and methods for handling such 
matters as termination or nonrenewal of 
faculty appointments have been uncer- 
tain. Many ordinary administrative ` 
functions have been carried out inform- 
ally.” It is not surprising that this 
occurs, when one considers the stake of 
the religious order in a school, and the 
likelihood of picking men for adminis- 
trative posts who would “get along well 
with other members of the community, 
who [are] not likely to disturb the ec- 
clesiastical authorities of the area, who 
can be expected to present a good image 
to well-to-do Catholics, who will take 
good care of the other members of the 
community working under him, and who 
will not risk serious financial problems 
for the order.”?5 Such a man might 
be appointed in spite of his lack of 


interest in the position; Greeley esti- 


mated that “perhaps forty to fifty per- 
cent of the presidents, vice-presidents, 


25 Greeley, op. cit., p. 146. 
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and deans that [they] interviewed sin- 
cerely wanted to get out of their jobs,” 
and suggested that “somewhere between 
three-fifths and two-tairds of the college 
presidents [they] interviewed would fall 
into the category of being good men 
from the religious order’s viewpoint but 
not from the educazional institution’s 
viewpoint.” 2° 

Perhaps it is because they are thus 
threatened that some Catholic college 
presidents have seemed to surround 
themselves with weax second-level ad- 
ministrators, such as vice-presidents and 
deans, In such an arrangement, depart- 
ment heads often emerge with dispro- 
portionate power, and are able to, get 
as much as they push hard for (par- 
ticularly if the department brings re- 
search grants—with their padded budg- 
ets to furnish offices and pay secretaries 
—to the university). It is not sur- 
prising that lay faculty have chafed 
under such arrangements in the past. 
In the late 1950’s, Donovan found that 
almost four-fifths of the lay professors 
in his sample indicated that “lay-reli- 
gious problems” were the chief source 
of frustration in their academic lives.*7 

Professionalism was a late arrival on 
Catholic campuses——end is yet to make 
its appearance at more than a few 
places. In 1959-1960, only eleven 
Catholic colleges and universities co- 
operated with the AAUP salary study, 
and only nine of thes? authorized publi- 
cation.: (Only one school had an over- 
all rank of C or better.) Even as late 
as 1967, one of the universities with 
academic-freedom pzablems had the 
_ curious requirement that a man had to 
reach the age of thirty-seven before 
attaining tenure. Yez, no one could 
justify this most unusual demand. The 


28 Ibid. 

27 Compared to one-fifth of the religious 
faculty—John Donovan. The Academic Man 
in the Catholic College (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1964). 
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same school had no AAUP chapter until 
1966 or 1957. At St. John’s, guilty of 
the most flagrant violations of faculty 
rights, tenure had no meaning whatso- 
ever: it could be granted only by the 
board of trustees, and could be termi- 
nated by them at any time, without 
stating their reasons. The administra- 
tion refused to acknowledge the AAUP 
when it was founded in 1963. Yet, they. 
were forced to do so, a year later, 
and this was the pattern they followed 
on a numbe2r of issues: refusing to co- 
operate at irst, stalling until they bad 
made a considerable number of enemies 
and lines ìad hardened, then capitu- 
lating—by which time the conflict had 
escalated and they were faced with a 
whole new series of demands. When the 
administrat.on dismissed a number of 
professors, without hearings, effective 
immediately, they indicated to the 
AAUP’s investigating team that they did 
not consider the removal of teachers 
from the classroom as suspension (as 
they planned to continue to pay them), 
and defended themselves by stating that 
they had cone nothing that was con- 
trary to their statutes, and had broken 
no laws. ‘They also pleaded that it was 
“an emergency”—after it was disclosed 
that they %ad, in fact, violated their 
own statutes—and so the usual pro- 
cedures could be suspended. (Although 
the St. John’s admin‘stration had agreed 
to the 194G AAUP statement “in prin- 
ciple,” this turned out to have no real 
meaning in fact.) Attempting to defend 
their actions, the St. John’s administra- 
tion hinted that there were “other 
reasons” for the suspension of at least 
some of the teachers, but refused to 
name the r2asons. This, of course, ex- 
posed all those dismissed to curious re- 
actions from friends and creditors, but 
this seems not to have bothered the 
administration. A noted Catholic edu- 
cator, associated with a national organi- 
zation, intervened early in this dispute, 
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dffering to bring in the best Catholic 
university presidents in the country in 
order to attempt a settlement, but he 
was turned down by the administrators, 
who only much later seemed to realize 
the enormity of their atrocity, and began 
to take the first steps to put things right. 

Much of this kind of thing—which 
might have happened at any number of 
Catholic colleges as late as the 1950’s— 
is changing. Catholic college adminis- 
trators are, like the faculty, coming to 
see their schools as Catholic colleges 
instead of Catholic colleges, or even 
Jesuit, Benedictine, or Holy Cross col- 
leges. This new professionalism means 
playing by the same rules—and viewing 
themselves against the same reference 
groups—as other colleges and univer- 
sities. The young faculty have been 
socialized to the values of their aca- 
demic disciplines; ?® philosophers and! 
‘ theologians have read the Council docu- 
ments (and, perhaps because they are 
in subject-matter areas where academic 
freedom problems seem most likely, and 
because many of.them have experienced 
severe past constraint, are much more 
likely to demand the opportunity to 
pursue their work untrammeled than the 
non-research-oriented,” largely business 
and engineering facilities of the past) .° 
Reorganized trustee boards will also 
. help to free the faculty from whatever 
vestiges. of paternalism remain in the 
Catholic backwaters. 

It would be naive, of course, to exs 
pect the presence of laymen on trustee 
boards to solve all of a college’s prob- 


28 With all of their mixed blessings for 
American higher education See Jencks and 
Riesman, of. cit. 

29 Donovan found little research interest 
among the Catholic college faculty whom he 
studied in the late 1950's. : 

80 But some of the young philosophers and 
theologians, reacting against their earlier un- 
critical acceptance of Thomism, give just as 
uncritical assent to their new mentors: Bon- 
hoeffer, Dewart, Chardin, Rahner, and others, 


i 
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lems automatically. There is today a 
certain “antiauthoritarian romanticism,” 
as David Riesman put it,™ that seems 
to characterize the discussions of many 
young priests and laymen, who appear 
to believe that all of the problems of 
Catholic higher education would dis- 
appear if only the universities could be 
completely laicized. But, of course, 
they would not. For one thing, the lay 
trustees are more likely to be chosen 
from among businessmeh and industrial- 
ists than from among educators and 
social critics, and the former may be 
even more likely than religious who at- 
tended graduate school to “see the 
Catholic colleges as turning out patri- 
otic, sports-loving, smooth but unso- 
phisticated young men and -piously 
protected, ‘feminine’ young women.” #3 
Then, too, the distinctive sense of pur- 
pose which some religious have seemed 
to have—a charisma stemming partly 
from the belief in a special grace com- 
ing to leaders, partly from the attribu- 
tion of certain powers to them by sub- 
servient laity in the past—a single- 
mindedness which has forced change 
and contributed greatly to the vast im- 
provements which have characterized 
several leading Catholic universities, 
may well be dissipated ina radical de- 
mocratization that creates departmental 
or divisional baronies. The great leap 
forward of several Catholic schools has 
been due in some measure to tough- 
minded and charismatic leaders, and in- 
stitutions on the make cannot afford to 
spend their energies on internal ‘pacifica- 
tion programs. With decentralization, 
mediocrity can protect and perpetuate 
itself. 


81 In his foreword to Hassenger (ed.), The 
Skape of Catholic Higher Education, op. cit. 

82 Ibid. Should this happen, the Catholic 
colleges will be faced with some of the same 
problems as universities in states where con- 
tractors and tycoons dominate the state boards 
of regents, 
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THE FUTURE 


Assuming that at least some Catholic 
colleges and universities can survive as 
institutions of higher learning, they will 
still be faced with the nagging question 
which has been, just below the surface 
throughout this article: What is to be 
their relationship to the Catholic 
Church? ‘What about them, in fact, will 
be distinctively Catholic, or even Chris- 
tian? One of the tey statutes of the 
reorganized University of Notre Dame 
reads: 


V (e) The essen-ial character of the Uni- 
versity as a Catholic institution of higher 
learning shall at all times be maintained, it 
being the stated intention and desire of the 
present Fellows of the University that the 
University shall retain in perpetuity its 
identity as such an institution. 


Few people pretend to know the exact 
nature of the “Catkolic university,” in 
the later 1960’s. The Notre Dame 


statutes specify that the intellectual life’ 


of the University “should at all times 
be enlivened and sustained by a devo- 
tion to the twin disciplines of theology 
and philosophy,” which are “viewed as 
being central to the University’s exis- 
tence and function. Similar language 
is used by the University’s President, 
in his introduction to the new Notre 
Dame faculty manual, revised during 
the 1965-1967 academic years. 
section on academic freedom in the 
manual, the faculty member is reminded 
of his responsibility not to “maintain a 
position contrary to the basic aims of 
“this Institution as outlined in the Intro- 
duction.” In a later section, defining 
criteria for dismissal from the Univer- 
sity, one matter is “continual serious 
disrespect or disregard for the Catholic 
character of this institution.” And what 
is “Catholic character?” Assuming that 
this can be answered, how does one 
square “Catholic” with “university?” 


r 


In the ` 
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The President of now-laicized Webster 
College, Jazqueline Grennan, stated that 
“the very nature of higher education 
is opposed to juridical control by 
the Church.”** Yet, both the Land 
O’Lakes S:atement and the Statement 
of the 19€7 Washington Symposium ™ 
suggested -hat, within a Catholic uni- 
versity, “Catholicism is perceptibly pres- 
ent and effectively operative,” although 
this remains at a fairly high level of 
abstraction. Jencks and Riesman' ob- 
serve that. a college is, among other 
things, a set of structures and attitudes 
which enadle its faculty and students 
to work together. Its forms depend on 
the values its members share. If these 
are, in part, religious, the university or 
college wil look different from those 
which do aot attract people who share 
such commitments.™ Although it is less 
likely than ever that people who call 
themselves Catholics will agree on spe- 
cific doctrinal and behavioral matters,®* 
it does seem that Catholic colleges will 
attract people who agree that certain 
questions ought to be asked and actively 
pursued in higher educational institu- 


88 Nationcl Catholtc Reporter, January 18, 
1967 (italics in original). It was widely noted 
that Jacqueline Grennan—formerly Sister 
Jacqueline, 3 L.—had >een dispensed from her 
vows to return to secular life. For the time 
being, she kas stayed on as Webster’s Presi- 
dent. Miss Grennan’s thinking is shared by 
a number of people. For two, see John 
Cogley, “The Future of an Illusion,” Common- 
weal, Vol. 86, June 2, 1967, pp. 310-316; 
and Paul Sherry, “Church or College: Either, 
But Not Both,” Christian Century, Vol. 84, 
October 4, 1967, pp. 1247-1250. 

34 See “The Idea of a Catholic University,” 
op. cit.; “Statement cf the Washington Sym- 
posium on Tatholic Education,” loc. cit. 

35 Jencks and Riesman, op. cit., p. 400. 

36 As this is written, there is considerable 
and open dissent about Paul VIs encyclical 
letter on family-limitation, and more and more 
Catholics disassociate themselves from one or 
more points of church teaching, without feel- 
ing that ths puts them “outside the church.” 
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tions, however diverse the answers to 
these questions may be.’ 

It does seem obvious that, if Catholic 
institutions of higher learning are to be 
considered real universities, scholars 


377 attempted to expand this in my draft 
of the section on higher education for the 
Washington Symposium Statement, suggesting 
that Catholic colleges and universities exist 
“to provide opportunities for faculty and stu- 
dents who share certain commitments and 
wish to explore certain questions, to come 
together for mutual influence and learning. 
The Catholic colleges and universities will 
provide environments which attract, among 
others, those who want to discover what it 
means to be a Catholic Christian, and who 
seek to do so in a free, yet informed way. 
They will want to begin or extend and deepen 
their own religious commitments. But these 
environments will not demand that such com- 
mitments be made by all, nor that such ques- 
tions be asked by all. These are matters of 
individual choice and conviction.” , 

“We recognize that the principal means of 
individual growth is the influence of people on 
each other; while seeking to develop high- 
quality graduate and professional programs, 
Catholic higher education should provide suf- 
ficiently for maximal personal development by 
students. This means students must have the 
freedom to make mistakes and the opportuni- 
ties to learn from them” - 

“By fostering academic excellence, Catholic 
colleges and universities will attract. talented 
and creative people; by fostering an atmo- 


sphere where ultimate questions are asked and . 


a diversity of standpoints presented, the col- 
leges and universities will attract those with 
a high level of personal commitment and pro- 
mote the dialogue between the Church and 
the contemporary world; by! providing oppor- 
tunities to deepen and extend one’s Catholic 
Christianity, the institutions will attract both 
those who will seek excellent training as theo- 
logians and those who will seek to influence 
society in other capacities, but who will want 
the best possible education in their religlous 
heritage. Thus the college and university are 
not only focal points for the Church’s think- 
ing, but also settings where the commitment 
and competence to serve the world are pro- 
moted.” 

It should be clear that not all of this state- 
ment appeared in the Symposium’s final docu- 
ment, but it represents my best thinking, for 
now, concerning what the Catholic university 
ought to be. — 
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there must have all the freedom avail- 
able to their colleagues in other groves 
of academe. It should be clear that 
Catholic higher educational institutions 
do not represent the teaching authority 
of the church. Nor are they likely to 
aspire to do so, particularly after the 
academic-freedom controversies of St. 
John’s, Dayton University, and Catholic 
University. The tendency of those con- 
tributing heavily to colleges and univer- 
sities to claim their right to some kind 
of “seal of approval” is what makes 
many Catholic educators resistant to fi- 
nancial support from the bishops, as 
some still urge. While there are, admit- 
tedly, dangers inherent in the increasing 
proportion of financial aid which is 
likely to come, even for Catholic schools, 
from outside sources, including the fed- 
eral government, Catholic educators who 
believe that the statement of a Catholic 
university’s independence from the 
teaching church was long overdue are 
understandably reluctant to seek help 
from the bishops. 

It is absolutely necessary to insist on 
the university’s autonomy; it must not 
be subject to pressures from outside in- 
terest groups. For a Catholic univer- 
sity, one such group is the institutional 
church. But even if something is be- 
lieved to be, in fact, known to be, con- 
trary to present Catholic teaching, any 
investigations must be by one’s academic 
peers, with all the procedures of due 
process observed, If this is not assured, 
and if the local bishop, or papal nuncio, 
or any other church official, can inter- 
fere with what occurs within a univer- 
sity, then it will make precious little 
difference whether deeds to Catholic 
schools are in the hands of lay trustees, 
and it will be difficult to disagree with 
Jacqueline Grennan: higher education 
will, if not by its very nature, then in 
the practical order, be opposed to church 
control. 

But control and sponsorship are not 
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the same thing, and it would be foolish 
to hold that any other group except an 
ecclesiastical one can legitimately spon- 
sor a college or university. It is just 
possible that Catholic schools, freed 
from the constraints of state legislatures 
and regents, can shake loose from the 
false professionalism which, as Jencks 
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and Riesman join Robert Hutchins in 
pointing out, now characterizes our col- 
leges and universities. If they can, and 
are able to draw on a distinctive set of 
traditions and values, they may be able 
to work against the fragmentation 
which is at the root of much that is 
wrong in American higher education. | ‘ 


` 


The Response of Police Agencies 


By Gorpon E. MIsNER * 


ABSTRACT: Police response to the protest of the 1960’s has 
not_been monolithic. Although one can and must generalize, 
it must be borne in mind that police response not only has 
varied geographically, but has also been affected by differ- 
ences in administrative style among agencies within certain 
regions and by the time factor: the results of one confronta- 
tion can have either a positive or negative effect on police 
procedures in a later one. Although the substance, tactics, 
and strategies of protest movements have changed, police 
agencies are precisely those institutions most resistant to 
change in operating procedures and administrative styles. 
One reason for this conservatism is lack of experience in deal- 
ing with mass protest groups; another is the long-standing 
hostile relationship between police agencies and minorities, 
civil rights groups, and social protest in general, a relationship 
which indicates that police reflect the basic conservatism of 
much of the public. The confrontations between police and 
Negro-protest-movement groups during the struggle for civil 
rights illustrate the’ problem, especially those which occurred 
during the period of nonviolent direct action and during the 
sporadic riots in various urban ghettos from 1964 to 1968. 
That effective police action can prevent the eruption of vio- 
lence without interfering with the rights of individual citizens 
was proven by the success of police strategy in dealing with 
protest groups at the Republican National Convention in 1964. 
Generally, however, the usually conservative operating posture 
of the nation’s police when dealing with protest groups reflects 
the posture of the political system itself —Ed. 





Gordon E. Misner, D.Crim., Berkeley, California, is Acting Associate Professor of 
Criminology, University of California at Berkeley. From 1956 to 1966, he was Assistant 
and Associate Professor of Police Administration at San Jose State College in California, 
In 1966, he was appointed Visiting Associate Professor and Visiting Research Criminolo- 
gist at the University of California. He has served as consultant to the Attorney General 
of the State of California and to numerous other police and human-rights organisations. 
In 1966, he directed one of the field studies in police-community relations for the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. Dr. Misner has 
contributed articles to various criminological publications. 

* Originally, the late Joseph D. Lohman—then Dean of the School of Criminology, University 
of California at Berkeley—agreed to prepare a paper on this topic. Upon his death, however, 
the Special Editors sought another person to write the paper. I am flattered and honored to 
be asked to “substitute” for Professor Lohman. The views contained herein are my own, 
but they have, of courses been influenced by my close association with Professor Lohman. 
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SERIES of problems confronts the 
person asked to characterize police 
response to various protest movements 
of the 1960’s. In the first place, the 
nation has a decentralized policing sys- 
tem consisting of more than thirty-five 
thousand separate agencies and jurisdic- 
tions. Consequently, at the outset, it is 
‘difficult to draw an entirely accurate 
picture of “organizational” response to 
various social-protest situations. “The 
police” do not represent a completely 
monolithic structure. There are differ- 
ences between agencies, not only in size 
and organization, but also in basic phi- 
losophy and in “administrative style.” 
Surely, one can and must generalize, but 
the characterizaticns drawn cannot ac- 
. curately depict the response of even 
every large urban police agency in the 
nation which has been confronted with 
instances of social protest. The charac- 
terizations drawn, therefore, may un- 
fairly reflect upon the “different” re- 
sponse of some specific police agencies. 
A second problem involves the fact 


that “police response” to social protest. 


has differed, not only eccording to sec- 
tions of the country, but also within 
sections of the country. There have also 
been differences according to time. A 
given type of protest may have evoked 
one type of police response in 1960, and 
quite a different response in the same 
city in 1966. The important ingredient 
has seemed to be differences in “admin- 


istrative style” of either the police chief ` 


(or sheriff) or the chief political execu- 
tive (or both) of the city or county 
involved. It is true that there has been 
a “learning cycle” involved and that 
police agencies have often benefited 
from the earlier operational experience 
of other agencies. Even here, however, 
it seems apparent that tke insight, phi- 
losophy, and style of the administrative 
or political leader has been more impor- 
tant than the operational experience of 
others. 
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Another difficulty arises from the fact 
that the first eight years of the decade 
have seen the rise of at least two, 
broadly based social-protest movements: 
one coalesces today around the banner 
“Black Power” and the other, around 
the banner “End the War.” Although 
these two specific protest movements 
share a certain common historical heri- 
tage, each has given rise to different 
forms of protest. In other words, the 
forms—the substance, tactics, and strate- 
gies—of protest have changed dramati- 
cally in the course of the decade. In 
varying degrees, so, too, have the social 
and institutional responses to protest 
changed. Unfortunately, in many re- 
spects, police agencies—the institutions 
which inevitably have the closest associ- 
ation with the social consequences of 
change—have been precisely the insti- 
tutions which have been most resistant 
to change: in their own operating 
procedures and administrative styles. 


PoLicE RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 


One explanation for this police resist- 
ance to change may be found in the par- 
adoxical lack of experience in dealing 
with instances of mass demonstrations 
on the part of many police agencies. 
Despite the fact that, historically, police 
agencies have been the first to be, called 
in time of “civil turmoil,” most police 
agencies were inexperienced when con- 


` fronted with the protest movements of 


the late 1950’s and the 1960’s. The 
only similar situations experienced by 
police agencies were the labor-manage- 
ment disputes in the period running 
from 1919 through the late depression 
years. Generally, therefore, the police 
were unprepared, and lacked the special- 
ized knowledge necessary to deal effec- 
tively and fairly with the protest move- 
ments of the 1960's. Certainly, the 
police were inexperienced in dealing with 
the troublesome tactics of nonviolent 
direct action and civil disobedience. 
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Wickersham Committee reported on sys- 
~ tematic police violence in certain locales.* 
Another explanation is the histori- The next year, in the Scottsboro case,’ 
ical relationship of police agencies to the United States Supreme Court docu- 
Negroes, ethnic minority groups, social- mented a case in which not only the 
justice and civil rights groups, and to police, but also the prosecutor, the trial- 
the whole concept of social protest. In court judge, and the state of Alabama 
addition to the fact that police agencies joined to deny constitutional rights to 
have enjoyed a certain degree of opera- nine Negro juvenile defendants. In 
tional independence from the public, 1936, the United States Supreme Court 
they have also mirrored much of the found in Brown v. Mississippit that 
basic conservatism of the public. Indi- the police had used force to exact a 
vidually and organizationally, therefore, confession from a Negro defendant. 
it is not surprising to find reluctance on Subsequent cases which followed 
the part of many police agencies to re- Brown v. Mississippi not only formed 
examine the roles that they should play part of the pattern of the Court’s in- 
in dealing with social protest. creased interest in state criminal pro- 
There seems to be little doubt that cedure, but they also formed part of 
the police have commonly been viewed the fabric’ which served to document 
by Negroes and by civil rights groups official recognition of the fact that 
as their “natural enemies.” actually the police, in at least some locales, 
correct or not, this belief about the exercised a systematic differential treat- 
police became operational. There seems. ment of Negroes. 
to be ample evidence that, at least in The school desegregation cases? in 
-some locales in the nation, the police 1954, and the civil rights activities 
have, at various times, exercised an al- which stemmed naturally from them, 
most systematic violence against Ne- also served, for the first time, to focus 
groes and certain other ethnic minority public and official attention on the rela- 
groups, and against other persons tionship of police agencies to Negroes 
charged with some violation of the law and civil rights groups. Although the 
or challenge to police authority. During police in many areas of the country may, 
the time when trade unions were at- in fact, have been practicing system- 
tempting to become established as atic violence and discrimination against 
organs of employee representation, there Negroes, the public generally was 
were numerous statements attesting to neither aware of this nor concerned 
the fact that the police in some locales about it. It was not until the civil 
were used as strike-breakers, “scabs,” rights struggle achieved daily promi- 
and “official” enforcers of an antilabor nence in the information media that the 
governmental policy.1 In 1931, the 
, 2US., National Commission on Law Ob- 
1See for example, historical materials on servance and Enforcement, Report on Law- 
the Pullman Strike, the Haymarket Affair, and Jlessness in Law Enforcement (Washington, 
‘other “classic” industrial disputes from the D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1931). 
Yate 1800’s to 1939. Concerning police use 8 Powell: v, Alabama, 287 US. 45 (1932). 
of “institutionalized” violence, see William A. 4297 US. 278. 
Westley. “Violence and the Police,” American ë See also Screws v. United States, 325 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 59, 1953, pp. 34-41; US. 91 (1945) for what Mr Justice Douglas 
and his The Police: A Sociological Study of called “a shocking and revolting episode in law 
Law, Custom and Morality (unpublished enforcement.” Bs 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 8 Brown v. Board of Education, 347 US. 
1951). 483. 
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public gained any information about, or 
reflected upon, the relationship of ‘the 
police to Negroes ard the civil rights 
struggle. Increased civil rights activ- 
ity—particularly the increased use of 
nonviolent direct action and civil dis- 
obedience—-multiplied the number of 
contacts between the police and orga- 
nized groups pressing for social change. 
Previously, the contacts between the 
police and ethnic minority groups had 
been, in the broad view, cbntacts, be- 
tween police abencies and individuals or 
small groups. The civil rights struggle 
added a formal collective dimension to 
the relationships, and, in many cases, 
made the contacts more problematic. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE NEGRO 
PROTEST MOVEMENT 


The history of the Negro protest, the 
Negro revolt, or tke civil rights struggle 
can logically be divided into three main 
periods—each characterized by a set of 
explicit strategies and tactics.” The first 
two periods—the period of accommoda- 
tion and the period of legalism—did not 
emphasize strategies or tactics which 
brought groups of “protestors” into 
physical contact with police agencies. 
It was only in the period of direct 
action—during the late 1950’s and the 
1960’s—that the form and process of 
protest made these contacts between 
protestors and the police agencies a 
matter of almost daily occurrence. 


Nonviolent direct action 


The dominance of nonviolent-direct- 
‘action strategies dates back to the suc- 
cessful Montgomery bus’ boycott of 
1955,® but there had actually been some 


TIn this regard, see the excellent work by 
Francis L. Broderick and August Meier, Negro 
Protest Thought in the Twentieth Century 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-MerrIl, 1965). 

8 Ibid., p. xxix. 
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earlier experimentation with: direct- 
action methods.® 

Nonviolent direct action received its 
next operational impetus when, in Feb- 
ruary 1960, four Negro students from 
the Agricultural and Technical College 
at Greensboro, North Carolina, began 
their famous sit-in az the lunch counter 
at ,a local store. According to Lomax: 
“The sit-ins produced two unexpected 
results, one a movement, the other a 
method that would greatly augment the 
efforts of the sit-ins.”’+* The demon- 
strators involved subsequently formed 
the Student Nonviolent Co-ordinating 
Committee (SNCC). The method to 
which Lomax referred was the economic 
boycott; it seems inaccurate to suggest, 
however, that this was a method of pro- 
test which arose from the Greensboro 
‘sit-ins. What did stem quite naturally 
from the sit-ins, however, was the in- 
creased emphasis upon nonviolent direct 
action. In fact, it seems fair to say that 
this was the real organizational and pro- 
test result of the sit-ins. In addition, 
the “success” of the sit-ins encouraged 
youths generally to take a more active 
part in the protest movement. 

9 Martin Oppenheimer and George Lake, A 
Manual for Direct Action: Strategy and 
Tactics for Civil Rights and AN Other Non- 
violent Protest Movements (Chicago: Quad- 
rangle, 1964); Louis E. Lomax, The Negro 
Revolt (New York: New American Library, 
Signet Edition; and E U. Essien-Udom, 
Black Nationalism: A Search for an Identity 
in America (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962). See also the historical materials 
dealing with Marcus Garvey’s “Back to Africa 
Movement” of the 1920's, A. Philip Randolph's 
attempt to organize the “March on Washing- 
ton Movement,” and spasmodic use of direct 
action by the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE). i 

10 Lomax, op ct., at fn. 11, p. 139. 

11 Actually. there had been numerous pre- 
vious organized campaigns of Negro economic 
boycott, dating back at least to 1919. Of 
course, the most “important” of these boycotts 
was that led by the Reverend Martin 
Luther King, Jr„ against the Montgomery bus 
company. 
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As they spread, the sit-ins naturally 
became the scenes of confrontations not 
only between the owners of establish- 
ments and the students, but also be- 
tween the police and the students. In 
Greensboro, Nashville, and other locales, 
demonstrators complained not only that 
the police harassed them, but, more im- 
portantly, ‘that the police stood by 
passively as white youths and others 
taunted and physically abused the 
demonstrators. One of the “spiritual” 
leaders of the sit-ins, however, cau- 
tioned that the demonstrators should 
not be misdirected or deterred from 
their main target by believing that the 
police, themselves, should ‘become the 
main target of protest. Speaking of the 
founding convention of SNCC, John M. 
Lawson, Jr., stated: 


Police partiality is not the issue. Nash- 
ville has been considered one of those 
“good” cities where racial violence has not 
been tolerated. Yet, on a Saturday in 
February, the mystique of yet another 
popular myth vanished. For only police 
permissiveness invited young men to take 
over store after storé in an effort to further 
intimidate or crush the “sit-in.” Law en- 
forcement agents accustomed to viewing 
crime, were able to mark well-dressed stu- 
dents waiting to make purchases, as loiter- 
ing on the lunch-counter stools, but they 
were unable even to suspect and certainly 
rot to see assault and battery. Thus poten- 
tial customers quietly asking for service, 
are disorderly, breaching the peace, inciting 
riots, while swaggering, vilifying, violent, 
defiant white young teenagers are law- 
abiding. The police of the nation have 
always wreaked brutality upon minority 
groups. So our Nashville experience i 
nothing new, or even unexpected. We hold 
nothing against these hard-pressed officers. 
Such partiality, however, is symptomatic 
of the diagnosis only—an inevitable by- 
product—another means of avoiding the 
encounter. But the “sit-in” does not intend 
to make such partiality the issue.1? 


7 22 Broderick and Meier, op. cit, p 276. 
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Lawson then went on to make clear 
that, at least as far as the founders of 
SNCC were concerned, Negro protest 
movements would not be deterred from 
the main target, despite the fact that, 
to them, police agencies represented 


` one of the major tools of anti-Negro 


segregationists. y 

Under Christian non-violence, Negro stu- 
dents reject the hardship of disobedient 
passivity and fear, but embrace the hard- 
ship (violence and jail) of obedience. Such 
non-violence strips the segregationist power 
structure of its major weapon: the manipu- 
lation of law or law-enforcement to keep 
the Negro in his place.** 


Clearly, there was fecognition of the 
fact that increased civil rights activity 
would bring demonstrators more fre- 
quently into contact with police and 
other law enforcement agencies. 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (NAACP), 
responding to criticism directed at its 
“conservatism” and lack of militancy, 
endorsed the student sit-in movement.*4 
In March 1960, Roy Wilkins announced 
“an expanded racial defense policy” 
by the NAACP, including a systematic 
campaign of economic boycott against 
chain variety stores which refused to 
serve Negroes at their lunch counters.” 
Despite this endorsement of “direct 
action” by the NAACP, however, the 
Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., 
and the students who took part in the 
sit-ins and who organized: SNCC, re- 
mained, through 1960, the chief pro- 


13 Ibid., p. 280. 

14 The official endorsement came efter-the- 
fact. According to Lomax, however, Dr. 
George Simpkins, the president of the Greens- 
boro chapter of the NAACP, was actually 
respousible for making the telephone calls to 
the Congress of Racial Equality’s New York 
office and to other civil rights leaders. Within 
four days, the students had broadly based 
civil-rights-organization support-~—Lomax, op. 
ct., p. 134. - 

15 Broderick and Meier, op. cit., pp. 281-287 
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ponents of aonviolent direct action.1¢ 
In the spring of 1961, however, James 
Farmer, CORE’s national director, or- 
ganized the ‘freedom rides” to help to 
desegregate he bus terminals in the 
-South. As a consequence, CORE be- 
came, for the first time, one of the na- 
tion’s major zivil rights organizations.” 
The freedon rides catapulted CORE 
into the for2front of the civil rights 
movement, ac the same time that the 
violence which was inflicted upon the 
freedom riders was displayed in the 
press and on the television screen. 


Freedom rides, public opinion, and the 
police . , 


Police arrest of “agitators” took place 
at several [ocations., Violence also 
erupted when white mcbs attacked occu- 
pants of the reedom-ride buses at sev- 
eral locations. No arrests were made of 
any “local” resident involved in these 
attacks. Th2 greatest violence took 
place in Birmingham, where the police 
were conspicuous by taeir absence. In 
discussing this episode, the United States 
Commission o2 Civil Rights quoted from 
an editorial by the Birmingham News. 


Sunday, May 14, was a day which 
ought to be  urned into Birmingham’s 
conscience. F2ar and hatred did stalk 
Birmingham’s s-reets yesterday.1® .. . Yes- 
terday hoodlums took over a section of 
Birmingham. They clustered in small 
groups, they drove around in cars, they all 
but swaggered. Thev were not afraid, they 
were sure of themselves, they knew about 
the “freedom miders” and the buses they 


18 Ibid., p 296 

17 Ibid. 

18 Partially, ths was an ironic reference to 
a series written = year previously by Harrison 
Salisbury of the New York Times. In that 
series, Salisbury had written that “fear and 
hatred” , stalked the streets of Birmingham. 
At that time, he Mews had categorically 
denied Salisbury’. assessment of Birmingham’s 
“state of mind” 
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were supposed to come in on, and they had 
the place staked out—both the Greyhound 
bus terminal and, a bit more than two 
blocks awzy, the Trailways bus terminal.?® 

Others knew this situation existed, Com- 
missioner Eugene Connor apparently knew 
it. He was on duty at City Hall. 

This newspaper supported Eugene Con- 
nor for police commissioner. . . . The Bir- 
mingham Police Department under Mr.. 
Connor did not do what could have been 
done Sunday. 

The people—and their police—permitted 
. . . fear and hate to ride our streets. 

Today many are asking, “Where were the 
police?” 2° ‘ 

Police Commissioner Eugene “Bull” Con- 
nor was confronted by the press and gave 
the following “explanation” about the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the police “ab- 
sence” at the time of the violence: 

“I regret very much this incident had to 
happen in Birmingham.” 

“T have said for the last 20 years that 
these out-of-town meddlers were going to 
cause bloodshed if they kept meddling in 
the South’s business. 

“Tt happened on a Sunday, Mother’s Day, 
when we try to let off as many of our 
policemen as” possible so they can spend 
Mother’s Day at home with their families.” 

“We got the police to the bus station 
as quick as we possibly could.” 2+ 


The one circumstance which was com- 
mon to the violence inflicted by the 
mobs on: the freedom riders was the 
apparent open collusion between the po- 
lice and the mobs. Violence’ took place 
in Birmingham, Montgomery, Anniston, 
and on the highway between those 
places—and in each case the police 
either were not there or did not protect 
the demonstvators. Among other evi- 
dence, the Civil Rights Commission 
quoted a Montgomery detective who 
told a “local” reporter that the Mont- 


19 U S., Commission on Civil Rights, Report, 
Vol. 5: Justice (Washington, D.C.: US. Gov- 
ernment Prinzing Office, 1961), p. 184 at fn. 9 

20 Ibid., pp 30-31. 

21 [bid.. p. 31. 
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gomery Police Department “would not 
lift a finger to protect this group [the 
freedom riders].” * 

The experience of the ireedom riders 
focused attention on the “proper role” 
of police agencies in situations involving 
civil rights activities and nonviolent di- 
rect action. It called attentidn to the 
fact that the police opposition to both 
the tactics and the objectives of civil 
rights groups could take two forms: 
either the direct inflicting of violence 
upon the demonstrators or the more 
passive failure to act and to protect the 
demonstrators in their exercise of consti- 
tutional rights. In either case, the 
consequence was the same. For the 
demonstrators, it made little real dif- 
ference if injury was inilicted by the 
policeman himself, or by a “bystander” 
who was allowed to do the damage by 
police inaction. 

The Civil Rights Commission’s Report 
emphasized the importance of police 
leadership and pointed out the fact that 
in other situations, the police had acted 
properly. The Report recited experi- 
ences in Atlanta and New Orleans, 
in 1961, and the 1959 civil rights activi- 
ties in Little Rock; in each of these 
cases, the police had broken up white 
mobs which assembled to attack civil 


rights demonstrators.?* In each of these ` 


cases, political leadership had deter- 
mined that violence would not be 
tolerated—or encouraged—and police 
leadership effectively implemented these 
decisions.?* The Commission summa- 
rized the matter in the following words: 


Most policemen deplore mob violence, 
and, when it occurs, try to arrest the as- 


22 Ibid., p. 186, fn. 18. 

28 Ibid., pp. 86-88. ` 

2 In at least the case of Atlanta, the police 
chief (Herbert Jenkins) participated in the 
decision that the integration of schools would 
be peaceful. See George McMillan, “With 
the Police on an Integrated Job,” Life, Sep- 
tember 15, 1961, pp 35-36. 
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sailants. But there are exceptions. In 
certain areas of the Deep South some 
policemen have recently connived in mob 
violence. This official involvement in mob 
violence constitutes a denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws and is subject to the 
penalties prescribed by the Federal Civil 
Rights Acts. In concert with previously 
instilled suspicions, it also has the effect 
of perpetuating deep fears among many 
Negroes that should violence strike, the 
police will side with the mob. No Amer- 
ican citizen should have to live with such 
fears.25 i 


There is no need to repeat here the 
story of Birmingham in the spring of 
1963, or to repeat the details of the 
spectacle of the confrontation between 
the Birmingham Police Department and 
the- Negro demonstrators. The point 
should be made, however, that the epi- 
sode was irrevocably impressed upon the 
public, indelibly described by the infor- 
mation media. Television, in particular, 


‘was responsible for displaying the 


drama, the brutality, and the pathos of 
Birmingham. Theodore H. White’s dis- 
cussion of the political and social impact 
of events in Birmingham is probably the 
most worth-while reading on the subject. 
As White explains: 


TV does nothing better than spectacle— 
and the ‘spectacle it showed the nation 
now, day after day, entered every Negro 
home and most of the white homes too. 
Fifty or sixty people were being arrested 
in Birmingham every day, but they were 
mainly adults, not students. Now tele- 
vision, showing the drama of heroism, 
began to stir the Negro youngsters of Bir- 
mingham, too; and as the students entered 
the streets, the Birmingham police and 
Bull Connor were suddenly faced with a 
problem for which no police manual has a 
solution. On Thursday, May 2nd, 1,000 
students marched and were arrested. The 


` following day, about 500 more. The fol- 


25 US., Commission on Civil Rights, Report, 
loc. cit, p 44. 
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lowing Monday, another 1,000. By Tues- 
day—“That was the ‘day the jails were 
full with no place to put any more,” says 
King—the situation was beyond police 
control. Five thousend students demon- 
strated; since there was no place to jail 
them, the police ettempted to disperse 
them—with fire hoses and police dogs. 

The police dogs and the fire hoses of 
Birmingham have become the symbols of 
the American Negro revolution—as the 
knout and the cossacks were symbols of 
the Russian Revolution. When television 
showed dogs snapping at human beings, 
when the fire hoses thrashed and flailed at 
_the women and children, whipping up skirts 
and pounding at bodies with high pressure 
streams powerful enough to peel bark off a 
tree—the entire nation winced as the 
demonstrators winced.2¢ 


As Bayard Rustin stated, “For the 
black people of this nation, Birmingham 
became the moment of truth.” * The 
spectacle of the behavior of Birmingham 
police did much ic radicalize persons 
formerly uninvolved and uncommitted 
to the civil rights struggle. Demonstra- 
tions followed in cities located in virtu- 
ally all sections of tke country. In May 
and June of 1963, demonstrations aimed 
at a number of different objectives broke 
out in the following cities: Cambridge, 
Maryland; Jacksonville, Florida; Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; Baton Rouge, ‘Louisi- 
ana; Charlottesville, Virginia; Sacra- 
mento, California; Detroit, Michigan; 
and New York City, as well as in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. In the ten weeks following the 
close of the demons-rations in Birming- 
. ham, the United States Department of 
Justice logged 758 demonstrations; ac- 
cording to White, in the summer of 
1963 there were 13,786 arrests of civil 


26 Theodore H. White, The Making of the 
President, 1964 (New York: New American 
Library, Signet Edition, 1966), p. 206. 

87 Bayard Rustin, “The Meaning of Bir- 
mingham,” Liberation, Vol. 8 e 1963), 
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rights demonstrators in 75 Southern 
cities alone.?® 


The March on Washington, 1963 


According to the Reverend Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., the events of the 
summer of 1963 needed an appropriate 
climax.?°" This came to pass in the 
March on Washington which was held 
successfully and without any marring 
incident on August 28. More than 
250,000 persons journeyed to Washing- 
ton to participate in the March, culmi- 
nating in the now famous rally at the 
Lincoln Memorial. : 

The Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 
King gloried in the “radiance” and 
success of the March on Washington. 
To him, it seemed clear that nonviolence 
had pointed the way of the future, not ~ 
only for the Negro, but also for all hu- 
manity.2° Others were more skeptical, 
not about the success of the March, but 
about the continued appropriateness and 
efficacy of nonviolence. According to 
Kahn and Meier, the nine months fol- 
lowing the March on Washington gave 
rise to a number of diverse tendencies 
in the civil rights movement.’ It was 
a period of “regrouping,” for consolida- 
tion of gains, and a time for general dis- 
cussions about future courses of action., 
It was also a time ior the more militant 
participants in the civil rights struggle— 
including the totalitarian Left—to chal- 
lenge the effectiveness of the leadership 
of established organizations. 


Violence versus nonviolence 


According to Broderick and Meier, 
widespread discussion of the possibilities 


28 White, op cit., p. 207. 
' 88 Martin Luther King, Jr., Why We Can’t 
Wait (New York: New American Library, 
1964), p. 122. 

80 Ibid. p. 152. 

31 Tom Kahn and August Meier, “Recent 
Trends in the Civil Rights Movement,” New 
Politics, Vol. 3 (Spring 1964), pp. 34-35. 
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of violence did not take place until 1963 
when “spontaneous violence erupted 


from Negro onlookers or demonstrators” . 


in Birmingham, Cambridge, and Nash- 
ville.’ A year earlier, Robert F. Wil- 
liams had written Negroes With Guns, 
which described an “armed self-defense” 
organization in Monroe, North Carolina. 
From 1952, when Williams’ book was 
published, the specter of potential vio- 
lence began to take shape. The extent 
to which “alternatives” to nonviolence 
might erupt in future direct-action pro- 
grams can be seen when one considers 
the views expressed by John- Lewis, 
then chairman of SNCC. According to 
Lewis: 


The shedding of blood is not a part of 

our framework; it’s not a part of our phi- 
losophy, but I think that when we accept 
“non-violence, we don’t say that it is the 
absence of violence. We say it is the 
present assumption—much more positive— 
that there might be the shedding of blood. 
You know what Gandhi says: “If I had the 
personal choice to make between no move- 
ment and a violent movement, I would 
choose a violent movement.” . . . In 
S.N.C.C. now, there’s a growing—and it’s 
growing fast—trend toward “aggressive 
non-violent action.” You no longer walk 
quietly to paddywagons and happily and 
willingly go to jail.*4 


The doctrine of nonviolence was, in the 
months and years following the March 
on Washington, to be increasingly chal- 
lenged and tested. In discussing the 
tactics of nonviolence, Bayard Rustin 
spoke of its many dangers. In his view: 
“The greatest threat is that violence 
which has been smoldering beneath the 


82 Broderick and Meier, op. cit., p. 321. 

88 Robert F. Williams, Negroes With Guns 
(New York: Marsani and Munsell, 1962). 

34“An Interview with John Lewis: The 
Chairman of S.N.C.C. Discusses the Negro 
Revolt; Its Problems and Prospects,” Dialogue 
Magazine, Vol. 4 (Spring 1564), pp. 7-9, 
quoted in Broderick and Meier, op. cit, p. 
317. 
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surface for generations will inevitably 
manifest itself.” 3 

In the months which followed the 
March on Washington, civil rights activ- 
ities and demonstrations decreased in 
number. In February 1964, a direct- 
action program was undertaken in 
Atlanta: rent-strike and school-boycott 
campigns were undertaken in New 
York; and ACT, a loosely constituted 
group, became more prominent in Chi- 
cago and in Chester, Pennsylvania. 
Voter-registration campaigns were or- 
ganized in Selma and Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi; a mock election was held 
for “governor” in Mississippi. In 
some of these demonstrations, violence 
erupted between the demonstrators and 
police. A threat to disrupt the opening 
of the New York World’s Fair in April 
was made by a runaway chapter of 
CORE in Brooklyn.: 


Effective police action: the Republican 
National Convention, 1964 


Perhaps the biggest, most deliberately 
organized civil rights demonstration in 
the year following the March on Wash- 
ington took place during the Republican , 
National Convention in San Francisco 
in July 1964. This was the convention 
which was to nominate Barry Gold- 
water, an anathema to the civil rights 
movement. Two months prior to the 
opening of the Convention, CORE had 
announced intentions to stage militant 
demonstrations at the conventions of 
both political parties." The announce- 
ment stated that these particular dem- 
onstrations would be the focal points 
of a “long hot summer” of civil rights 


35 Rustin, loc. cit. 

36 In the face of this threat, the New York 
City Police Department responded in ways 
which won almost universal acclaim. White, 
for example, stated: “Never has a finer police 
mobilization taken place.”—-White, of. cit, p. 
229, 

87 New York Times, May 4, 1964, p. 1. 
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activities. As early as March, city of- 
ficials in Atlantic City had expressed 
concern about the potential “riot” which 
might develop at tke Democratic Con- 
vention in August, as a result of CORE’s 
expressed intertions.*® The biggest 
demonstrations were planned, however, 
for the Republican Convention, as Ne- 
groes and other civil rights workers were 
convinced that they had been “locked 
out” of the Republican Convention. 

The Convention itself took place at 
the Cow Palace in Daly City, just south 
of the San Francisco County boundary. 
The Sheriff of San Mateo County and 
the Chief of Police of Daly City, who 
shared police jurisdiction, appointed the 
county undersheriif—or assistant sheriff 
—as the Chief Law Enforcement Co- 
ordinator of the combined police forces 
for the Convention. This officer, Wesley 
A. Pomeroy, brought an unusual admin- 
istrative style to the task of planning 
and administering security services for 
the Convention. Undersheriff Pomeroy 
and his immediate staff conceived the 


police function to be essentially that of . 


keeping the peace and protecting the 
security of the numerous public officials 
who would be attending the Convention. 
In Pomeroy’s view, the strategy of the 
police should be to serve as an inter- 
face not only between themselves and 
demonstrators, but also between the 
demonstrators and other antagonistic or 
rival factions. In Pomeroy’s view, 
the police should serve as mediators 
between contentious groups.®° 

Pomeroy and his immediate staff in- 
itiated contacts with CORE and other 


88 Ibid., May 8, 1964, p. 44. 

89 For; a case study of the Convention, see: 
Gordon E Misner, Police~Minority Group 
Relations at the Cow Palace: The 1964 Re- 
publican National Convention (Berkeley: Cen- 
ter for Planning anc Development Research, 
University of California, 1967) See also 
Joseph Kimble, “Patience and Planning: The 
Key to Controlling Demonstrations,” Law and 
Order (September 1955). 
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demonstration groups. They provided 
maps of the area and discussed traffic 
patterns. In conjunction with represen- 
tatives of CORE, areas inside the perim- 
eter fence of the Cow Palace were set 
aside for the various demonstration 
groups like CORE, the antiwar groups, 
and Young Americans for Freedom. In 
meeting with representatives of civil 
rights groups, Pomeroy gave assurance 
that if arrests of demonstrators Aad to 
be made, there would be no rough 
handling on the part of the police. In 
other words, he promised that there 
would be no “planned” or “institutional- 
ized violence” used to effect arrests.*° 
As a matter of fact, a policy of “no 
arrests™ evolved during the course of 
the Convention. One of Pomeroy’s 
principal assistants described the pou 
in, the following way: 


We had decided to consider all this as simi- 
lar to the conditions at a football game, 
where rooters are not necessarily arrested 
because they tear down the goal posts or 


are drunk. We treated it the same way— . 


no arrests,*+ 


The policy and the strategies developed 
apparently worked, for the Convention 
was not disrupted, constitutional rights 
had been protected by the police, and 
not a single arrest was made during the 
course of the Convention, not even of a 
drunken delegate. 


Riots and their effects 


On the eve of the close of the Repub- 
lican National Convention, violence 
erupted in Harlem following the shoot- 
ing of a Negro boy by a policeman. 
Shortly thereafter, violence erupted in 
the black community of North Phila- 
delphia. In 1965, rebellion erupted in 
Watts and other communities. In suc- 
cessive years, the number of civil dis- 
turbances has increased. During the 


40 Misner, og. cit, pp. 121-122. 
41 Kimble, of. cit., p. 48. 
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same period of time, the thrust of the 
civil rights struggle has been blunted, 
and forms of protest have changed. 
Student disorders, the ascendancy of 
black militancy, and the growth of anti- 
war sentiment have altered not only the 
social issues, but also the potential 
efficacy of mediation. 

Since Watts, the attention of the 
police has been directed away from the 
development of methods for dealing ef- 
fectively with peaceful mass protests 
and towards a primary, more immediate, 
goal of controlling or suppressing out- 
breaks of riot or civil rebellion. The 
ways in which specific police depart- 
ments have prepared to deal with pro- 
tests or rebellion have depended almost 
exclusively upon the administrative style 
of either the chief of police or the mayor 
of the city involved. It seems fair to 
say that most agencies have tended to 
emphasize the acquisition of new hard- 
ware and armament, and the develop- 
ment of improved military skills. The 
exceptions to this approach are con- 
spicuous. The explanation seems to lie 
in the increased public fear of at 
least certain types of urban violence. 
This fear has become easily trans- 
mitted to governmental leaders through 
the political process. 
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POLICE PROCEDURES} REFLECTORS 
OF PUBLIC ATTITUDES 


In his last paper, the late Joseph D. 
Lohman spoke of a rather widespread 
inability of the police to differentiate 
between types of protest demonstrations. 
He stated: , 


There is a structural deñciency in the 
police systems in the U.S. which makes 
the interventions of the police conducive 
to collective overexpressions of hostility 

. rather than the containment of indi- 
vidual expressions of hostility and/or 
violations of the law. 

[There is] ... the widespread dispo- 
sition of the established authority to 
blame troublemakers, to ‘characterize situa- 
tions of stress as brought on by “agent 
provocateurs.” +3 


Generally, the police of the nation have 
responded to the protest movements of 
the 1960’s in precisely the way in which 
the political process has wanted—or di- 
rected—them to respond. The oper- 
ating posture of the police generally 
reflects the posture of the political 
system itself. 

42 Joseph D. Lohman, “On Law Enforce- 
ment and the Police: A Commentary,” Paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, New York, 1967, mimecgraphed, p 27 
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The Federal Government and Protest 


By Davm Mars 


ABSTRACT: During the late 1950’s and the 1960’s, the federal 
goverament took substantial action in dealing with injustices 
in the area_of civil and political rights. Five major enact- 
ments were processed in the years between 1957 and 1968, 
dealirg with a variety of matters, including voting rights and 
open housing. The same kind of accomplishments cannot 
be resorted, however, for legislation designed 'to deal with 
percetved injustices in the social and economic fields. This 
is tru2 partly because of the inherent difficulty in legislating 
for these areas and partly because progress in such legislation 
must be preceded by major societal attitudinal changes and 
the rood of the United States public has become more con- 
servaiive and cautious during the past few years. This 
conse-vatism stems, in part, from reaction to the various pro- 
tests of the 1960’s. Protest, then, must be viewed in its 


strategic dimension: it is necessary in order to demonstrate 


that a condition exists and in order to win support, but 
engaging in protest often alienates many, including the very 
people whose support is sought. 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND PROTEST 


ARLY in April 1968, on one Los 
Angeles radio station’s two-way- 
radio-conversation program, a caller 
asked an interesting question, She 
wanted to know why the various civil 
rights acts and related measures which 
had been enacted during the past several 
years had been put on the books only 
after great struggles and widespread 
protest, rather than having been based 
on principle and “what was right.” The 
commentator (or “communicaster,” in 
the local-communications-media jargon), 
whose opinions were rather conservative, 
tried to respond to the question, remark- 
ing finally that more civil rights legisla- 
tion had been passed in the past few 
years than had been passed in the entire 
previous history of the nation. To this, 
the caller answered quietly that we have 
also had more protest during the past 
few years than at any other time in the 
nation’s history. 

The relationship between protest and 
response to protest is an interesting and 
very important one to explore; it is also 
frequently a relationship extremely dif- 
ficult to establish. On many occasions, 
it is almost «impossible to discover 
whether an action undertaken by a gov- 
ernmental body is indeed a response to 
protest or whether it was actuated by an 
altogether different motive. 


Basic NATURE OF THE RIGHT 
TO PROTEST 


In a fundamental sense, the right to 
protest lies at the very basis of a free 
and democratic system of government. 
The revolutionary leaders who played 
such an outstanding role in the civil 
rights movements of the 1770s and 
1780's, and those who were responsible 
for moving the amendments which 
subsequently became the Bill of Rights, 
seemed to be well aware of the con- 
nection, at least insofar as it extended 
to nonviolent protest. Hence, they 
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enshrined this right in the First 
Amendment, together with the ‘other 
basic rights of free speech, free press, 
and free religion (both in its exercise 
and in freedom from state-established 
religions). 

Significantly, these early leaders were 
apparently not interested in protecting 
a merely academic right of protest. 
They realized that for protest to be 
meaningful, there must be an expecta-. 
tion that the reasonable demands stated 
and embodied in the protest will ‘be 
responded to and dealt with meaning- 
fully by the state. Thus, while free 
speech, free press, free exercise of reli- 
gion, and freedom from established re- 
ligion stand alone as rights (and are 
connected by or), the right of protest 
was linked closely with the right to 
expect implementation of steps designed 
to meet the protest (and connected by 
and). Accordingly, the First Amend- 
ment speaks of “the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress 
of grievances.” + 


1Two comments are in order here, both of 
which merit fuller exposition. First, much of 
what we would today call protest is also 
covered under other rights guaranteed by the 
First Amendment, notably free speech and 
free press. Second, though we are concerned 
here with the response to protest by the fed- 
eral government, we should recognize also a 
corresponding responsibility Jaid upon the 
states by constitutional interpretation. In a long 
succession of decisions, the Supreme Court has 
established the doctrine that most, or all, of 
the rights guaranteed as against the federal 
government by the First Amendment have * 
been “incorporated” in the due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, and thus have 
-also been applitable to the state governments 
See particularly Palko v Connecticut, 302 
US 319 (1937), where Justice Cardozo indi- 
cated that the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment has incorporated all 
those guarantees of the Bill of Rights which 
are “implicit in the concept of ordered liberty” 
and “so rooted in the traditions and con- 
sclence of our people as to be ranked as 
fundamental.” 
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It hardly needs to be emphasized that 
the Constitution clearly does not counte- 
nance violent protest, nor does it guar- 
antee a right to the type of protest 
which has come to be called civil dis- 
obedience. 

The connection between protest and 
democracy is as clear and as important 
today as it was in the earliest days of 
the Republic. Within the past year, we 
have seen the statement made boldly 
and unflinchinglv that “when a presum- 
ably democratic gcvernment fails to 
respond to dissent or protest, it has 
become a dictatorship.” ? 


_ CIVI versus SocraL RIGHTS 


The record of the federal govern- 
ment’s response to protest during the 
1960’s has, in general, been marked by 
presidential and congressional concern 
for, and action in, tke field of civil and 
political rights, and by considerably less 
action in the field of social and economic 
rights. By the late 1960’s, there was 
general recognition that the civil rights 
struggle, bitter and protracted though 
it had been, would prove to be far less 
difficult than the achievement of social 
and economic justice for all Americans. 
The civil rights mov2ment had focused 
largely on the black communities of the 
United States, where political inequality, 
and the injustices related thereto, had 
been long-standing, patent, and a very 
obvious blotch on America’s image, both 
at home and abroad In contrast, the 
` question of social and economic justice 
was clearly not limited to one racial 
community. Thcugh a large percentage 
of America’s poor are, in fact, black 
people, by no means all of them are. 
In addition, the condition of poverty 
was—-and is—not as apparent to many 

2 James W. Douglass, “Politics Without Vio-. 


lence?,” Christian Century, June 28, 1968, p , 
836 
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Americans as earlier civil and political 
abuses and malpractices (for example, 
lynchings, exclusion from the franchise, 
and the like) had been: witness such 
expressions as “the other America” and 
“the invisible poor.” Finally, while the 
color of one’s skin could not be hidden, 
one’s economic condition could be, and 
frequently was, as a matter of pride and 
seli-respect: it was demeaning to admit 
that one was poor. 

Martin Luther King had been fond 
of pointing out that it had not cost one 
cent to desegregate lunch counters and 
other public facilities (he might have 
also mentioned housing in the same cate- 
gory, except that congressional action 
here did not occur until after his mur- 
der), and predicted that the struggle to 
win social and economic rights would be 
a far more difficult one. 

A major reason for the difference in 
difficulty of achieving civil rights and 
social-economic rights is that the lat- 
ter will require substantial attitudinal 
changes. It is one thing to permit a 
person with a different skin to vote in 
the same election (and have his vote 
counted equally), or to serve on a 
jury: it is a totally different thing to 
permit him to put his children into the 
same school as one’s own children, or to 
dig deep into one’s pocket to pay the 
taxes necessary to support a decent 
living standard for him. 

President Johnson had recognized that 
though legislation in the area of civil 
rights was an important step along the 
path toward “liberty and justice for all,” 
it was not the only step. In his 1968 
civil rights message to the Congress, he 
said: “The more we grapple with the 
civil rights problem ... the more we 
realize that the position of minorities in 
American society is defined not merely 
by law, but by social, educational, and 
economic conditions.” 

We will focus here on three points: 
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(1) the civil rights legislation of the 
period 1957-1968, especially those en- 
actments viewed as being particularly in 
response to protest, (2) the report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, and (3) the Poor People’s 
March and the action by Congress in 
1968. 


Civa. Ricurs LEGISLATION 


Of the three branches of the federal 
government, the Congress was the slow- 
est to move in the field of civil rights. 
During the 1940’s and 1950’s, both the 
Supreme Court and the President took 
substantial action to try to end racial 
discrimination and segregation. But the 
Congress did not move until 1957, when 
the Civil Rights Act of that year was 
adopted, the first federal legislation in 
the field since the days of the post-Civil 
War Reconstruction era. During the 
decade since then, a number of other 
civil rights measures were enacted: in 
1962, in 1964, in 1965, and in 1968. 

In one sense, perhaps none of this 
legislation was a direct response to pro- 
test. In another sense, at least three of 
the measures do seem to have borne 
some relation to previous actions of pro- 
test. We shall look at all the measures 
briefly, focusing particularly on those 
three which may be said to have consti- 
tuted responses to protest. It is a tragic 
irony that, in two of these cases, the 
assassination of a very prominent Amer- 
ican political leader played a part in the 
final passage of the legislation. 

Of great interest also is the point that 
the three statutes which appear to have 
been responses to protest were the more 
recent enactments. Thus, it might be 
concluded that the Congress has been 
growing more responsive to protest. As 
will be shown below, however, Congress’ 
very recent action—or inaction—raises 
some doubts on this point, or at least 
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suggests that there is still a long way 
to go. 

(1) The Civil Rights Act of 1957 was 
an outgrowth of President Eisenhower’s 
proposals of 1956, embodied in his State 
of the Union message of that year and 
in a draft program submitted to the 
Congress in April. The package as 
finally approved by the Congress was 
somewhat narrower than the President’s. 
The major contribution of the act to 
civil rights was the provision designed 
to enforce the right to vote, by em- 
powering the Attorney General of the 
United States to seek an injunction in 
every instance where an individual was 
deprived, or was about to be deprived, 
of his right to vote. Also important 
was the creation of the Commission on 
Civil Rights and of the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice, 
the latter to be headed by an Assistant 
Attorney General. 

Of significance were the series of 
political events which took place in 
1956, including the adoption of civil 
rights planks in the two major party 
platforms of that year: the Republican 
plank specifically endorsed and sup- 
ported enactment of Eisenhower’s civil 
rights program. Another important 
political event was the national election, 
in which the Negro vote reached sub- 
stantial proportions. The Act may thus 
be viewed as having been, at least in 
part, a response to the visibly increasing 
political power of the Negro, though not 
specifically a response to actual protest 

(2) In early February 1959, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower ' submitted a seven- 
point civil rights program to the Con- 
gress. The only legislative action taken 
by the Congress during 1959 was an 
extension of the life’ of the, Civil Rights 
Commission for two years (until No- 
vember 1961).* But the stage was set 


3 The extension was not voted on as a sepa- 
rate measure, but was attached as a rider to— 
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for the enactment af the next piece of 
civil rights legislation: the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960. This Act simply amended 
and supplemented some of the provisions 
of the earlier Act. The major new 
provision authcrized judges—after a 
proceeding in which a pattern or prac- 
tice of depriving Negroes of their right 
to vote had been determined—to ap- 
point referees tc help these Negroes to 
register and to vote Among the other 
provisions of the Act were criminal 
penalties for obstruction of court orders, 
transportation of explosives with the 
knowledge that they would be used’ to 
explode vehicles or buildings, use of 
interstate facilities to threaten bomb- 
ings, and crossing state lines to avoid 
prosecution or punishment for bombing 
or burning vehicles or buildings. 
(These provisions were not tied spe- 
cifically to racial incidents.) 


Crv Ricuts Acts AS RESPONSES 
TO PROTEST 


(3) The Civil Rights Act of 1964 was 
the first enactment by the Congress 
during the period 1957-1968 which may 
be said to have been, at least partially, 
a direct, response tə protest. During 
1963, demonstrations and boycotts by 
Negroes had taken place in eight 
hundred communities across the nation. 
The climax of these demonstrations 
came on August 28, when 200,000 per- 
sons, black and white, participated in 
the “March on Washington for Jobs and 
Freedom.” It was on that occasion that 
Martin Luther King delivered his most 
famous speech, when he spoke of his 
dream of an America rid forever of 
racial inequality, with blacks and 
whites living peacefully together and 
sharing in the nation’s opportunities and 
abundance. : 


of all things—the appropriation bill for the 
Mutual Security Program. ~ 
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Prior to this, however, the federal 
government had begun to take steps to 
process the protests. These protests 
had not been confined to Negro groups: 
many white persons, especially church 


' groups and college students, had made 


common cause with the Negroes, and - 
had expressed themselves forcefully in 
favor of racial justice and equality. In 
June, President Kennedy greatly broad- 
ened his civil rights program (originally 
submitted to the Congress in February), 
proposing rather sweeping legislation. 
He was fully conscious of the need for 
legislation to respond to the protests. 
In a nationwide television address, given 
a week before submitting his legislative 
package to the Conzress, he had warned 
of the dangers in a situation in which 
legal remedies were ineffective or non- 
existent. In these cases, he said: “Re- 
dress is sought in the streets, in demon- 
strations, parades and protest which 
create tensions and threaten violence— 
and threaten lives.” 

By late November, the bill incorpo- 
rating the civil rights package had been 
formally reported but had not been 
cleared for floor action. On November 
22, 1963, President Kennedy was assas- 
sinated in Dallas. In one of his first 
actions as President, Lyndon Johnson 
pressed for enactment of the legislation, 
saying: “No memorial oration or eulogy 
could more eloquently honor President 
Kennedy’s memory than the earliest pos- 
sible passage of the civil rights bill for 
which he fought so long.” 

Despite the urging of the new Presi- 
dent and the connection of the proposed 
legislation with the martyred President, 
it was not until mid-year that the legis- 
lation finally cleared the Congress (and 
was signed by the President on July 2) 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 was the 
most comprehensive piece of civil rights 
legislation enacted in the country’s his- 
tory. In eleven titles, the act broadened 
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T the beginning of the 1960's, no- 
body took popular music very seri- 
‘ously. Adults only knew that rock n’ roll, 
which had flooded the airwaves in the 
1950’s, had a strong beat and was 
terribly loud; it was generally believed 
that teen-agers alone had thick enough 
eardrums, or insensitive enough souls, to 
enjoy it. Certainly, no critics thought 
of a popular star like the writhing Elvis 
Presley as being in any way a serious 
artist. Such a teen-age idol was simply 
considered a manifestation of a sub- 
culture that the young happily and 
inevitably outgrew—and, any parent 
would have added, the sooner the better. 
Téday, the view of popular music has 
drastically changed. Some parents may 
- still wonder about the “noise” that their 
_ children listen to, but important : seg- 
ments of American society have come to. 
recognize popular musicians as real 
artists saying serious things. An indi- 
cation of this change can be seen in 
magazine attitudes. In 1964, the 
Saturday Evening Post derided the 
Beatles—recognized ziants of modern 
popular music—as “corny,” and Re- 
_ porter claimed: “They have debased 


1The definition of “popular music” being 
used in this article is a broad one. It en- 
compasses a multitude of styles, including folk, 
folk-rock, acid-rock, hard-rock, and blues, to 
give just a few names beng used in the musi- 
cal world today. It does so because the old 
musical classifications have been totally 
smashed and the forms now overlap in a way 
that makes meaningful distinction between 
them impossible. Though not every group or 
song referred to will have been popular in 
the sense of selling a million records, all of 
. them are part of a bread, variegated scene 
termed “pop.” Some of the groups, like Buf- 
falo Springfield, Strawberry Alarm Clock, or 
the Byrds, have sold millions of records. Oth- 
ers, like the Fugs or Mothers of Ihvention, 
have never. had a real hit, though they are 
played on radio stations allied to the “under- 
ground.” Still, such groups do sell respectable 
numbers of records and do perform regularly 
at teen-age concerts, and thus must be consid- 
ered part of the “pep” scene. 
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Rock ’n Rol to its ultimate absurdity.” ` . 
Three years later the Saturday Review 
solemnly discussed a new Beatles record 
as a “highly ironic declaration of disaf- 
fection” with modern society, while in 
1968 Life devoted a whole, laudatory 
section to “The New Rock,” calling it 
music “that challenges the joys and ills 
of the . . . world.” ? Even in the intel- 
lectual community, popular, music has 
found warm. friends. Such-sober jour- 
nals as The Listener, Columbia Univer- 
sity Forum, New American Review, and 
Commentary have sympathetically sur- 
veyed aspecis‘ofi the “pop” scene, while 
in The New York Review of Books—a 
kind of house organ for American 
academia—composer Ned. Rorem has 
declared thet, at their best, the Beatles 
“compare with those ‘composers from 
great eras of song: Monteverdi, Schu- 
mann, ‘Poulenc.” 3 

The reasons for such changés in atti- 
tude are nct difficult to find: there is 
no doubt that popular music has become 
more complex, and at the same time 
more serious, than it ever was before. 
Musically, tt has broken down some of 
the old forms in which it was for a long 
time straight-jacketed. -With a wide- 
ranging eclecticism, popular music has 

2 Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 237, March 
21, 1964, p. 30; Reporter, Vol. 30, Feb. 27, 
1964, p. 18; Saturday Review, Vol. 50, August 
19, 1967, p..13; Life, Vol. 64, June 28, 1968, p. 
51, 

8“The Music of the Beatles,” New York 
Review of Books, Jan. 15, 1968, pp. 23-27. 
See also “The New Music,” The Listener, 
Vol. 78, August 3, 1967, pp. 129-130; Columbia 
University Forum (Fall 1967), pp. 16-22; 
New Americon Review, Vol. 1 (April 1968), 
pp. 118-139; Ellen Willis, “The Sound of Bob 
Dylan,” Commentary, Vol. 44 (November 
1967), pp 71-80. Many of these articles deal 
with English as well as American popular 
groups, and, in fact, the music of the two 
countries cannot, in any meaningful sense, be 
separated Thais article will only survey Amer- 
ican musical zroups, though a look at English 
music would reveal the prevalence of most of 
the themes explored here. 
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adapted to itself a bewildering variety 
of musical traditions and instruments, 
from the classic Indian sitar to the most 
recent electronic synthesizers favored by 
composers of “serious” concert music. 

As the music has been revolutionized, 
so has ‘the subject matter of the songs. 
In preceding decades, popular music was 
almost exclusively about love, and, in 
the words of poet Thomas Gunn, “a 
very limited kind [of love], constituting 
a sort of -fag-end of the Petrarchan 
tradition.”* The stories told in song 
were largely about lovers yearning for 
one another in some vaguely unreal 
world where nobody ever seemed to 
work or get married. All this changed 
in the 1960’s. Suddenly, popular music 
began to deal with civil rights demon- 
strations and drug experiences, with 
interracial dating and war and explicit 
sexual encounters, with, in short, the 
real world in which people live. For 
perhaps the first time, popular songs 
became relevant to the lives of the teen- 
age audience that largely constitutes the 
record-buying public. The success of 
some of these works prompted others to 
be written, and the second half of the 
decade saw a full efflorescence of such 
topical songs, written by young people 
for their peers. It is these works which 
should be grouped under the label of 
“protest” songs of the 1960’s, for, taken 
together, they provide a wide-ranging 
critique of American life. Listening to 
them, one can get a full-blown picture 
of the antipathy that the young song 
writers have toward many American 
institutions. 

Serious concerns entered popular 
music early in the 196(’s, when a great 
revival of folk singing spread out from 
college campuses, engulfed the mass 
media, and created a wave of new “pop” 
stars, the best known of whom was Joan 
Baez. Yet, though the concerns of these 


4“The New Music,” loc. cit., p. 129. 
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folk songs were often serious, they were 
hardly contemporary. Popular were 
numbers about organizing unions, which 
might date from the 1930’s or the late 
nineteenth century, or about the trials 
of escaping Negro slaves, or celebrating 
the cause of the defeated Republicans 
in the Spanish Civil War. Occasionally, 
there was something like “Talking A- 
Bomb Blues,” but this was the rare 
exception rather than the rule.’ 

A change of focus came when per- 
formers began to write their own songs, 
rather than relying on the traditional 
folk repertoire. Chief among them, and 
destined to become the best known, was 
Bob Dylan. Consciously modeling him- 
self on that wandering minstrel of the 
1930’s, Woody Guthrie, Dylan began by 
writing songs that often had little to do 
with the contemporary environment. 
Rather, his early ballads like “Masters 
of War” echoed the leftist concerns and 
rhetoric of an earlier era. Yet, simul- 
taneously, Dylan was beginning to write 
songs like “Blowin’ In the Wind,” “A 
Hard Rain’s A-Gonna Fall,” and “The 
Times They Are A-Changin’,” which 
dealt with civil rights, nuclear war, and 
the changing world of youth that par- 
ents and educators were not prepared to 
understand. Acclaimed as the best of 
protest-song-writers, Dylan in mid- 
decade shifted gears, and in the song 
“My Back Pages,” he denounced his 
former moral fervor. In an ironic 
chorus claiming that he was much 
younger than he had been, Dylan 
specifically made social problems the 
worry of sober, serious, older men; pre- 
sumably, youths had more important 
things than injustice to think about. 
After that, any social comment by 
Dylan came encapsulated in a series of 
surrealistic images; for the most part, 
he escaped into worlds of aestheticism, 


5 Time, Vol. 80 Nov. 23, 1962, pp. 54-60, 
gives a brief survey of the folk revival, 
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psychedelic drugs, and personal love 
relationships. Apparently attempting to 
come to grips in art with his own per- 
sonality, Dylan was content to forget 
about the problems of other men.* 

The development of Dylan is impor- 
tant not only because he is the leading 
song writer, but also because it parallels 
the concerns of popular music in the 
1960’s. Starting out with traditional lib- 
eral positions on war, discrimination, 
segregation, and exploitation, song writ- 
ers of the decade turned increasingly to 
descriptions of the private worlds of 
drugs, sexual experience, and personal 
_ freedom. Though social concerns have 
never entirely faded, the private realm 
has been increasingly seen as the only 
one in which people can lead meaningful 
lives. Now, at the end of the decade, the 
realms of social protest and private in- 
dulgence exist side by side in the popu- 
lar music, with the latter perceived as 
the only viable alternative to the world 
described in the former songs." 


THE NECRO IN SONG 


In turning to the protest songs of the 
1960’s, one finds many of the tradi- 
tional characters and concerns of such 
music missing. Gone are exploited, im- 
poverished people, labor leaders, “nks,” 
and company spies. This seems natural 
in the affluent 1960’s, with youths from 
middle-class backgrounds writing songs. 
Of course, there has been one increas- 
ingly visible victim of exploitation in this 
decade, the Negro; and the songsters 


e Wills, op. cit., gives a good analysis of 
his work, Though he is very quotable, ‘there 
will, unfortunately, be no quotations from 
Dylan in this article because the author cannot 
afford the enormous fees required by Dylan’s 
publisher for even the beiefest of quotations. 

T It must be pointed out that, in spite of the 
large amount of social criticism, most songs 


today are still about love, even those by- 


groups such as Counzry Joe and the Fish, best 
known for their social satire. 
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have not been blind to his plight. But, 
egalitarian as they are, the white musi- 
cians have not been able to describe the 
reality of the black man’s situation.*® 
Rather, they have chronicled Northern 
liberal attitudes towards the problem. 
Thus, composer-performer Phil Ochs 
penned works criticizing Southern atti- 
tudes towards Negroes, and containing 
stock portraits of- corrupt politicians, 
law officials, and churchmen trembling 
before the Ku Klux Klan, while Paul 
Simon wrote a lament for a freedom 
rider killed by an angry Southern 
mob.® Similarly white-oriented was 
Janis Ians very popular “Society’s 
Child,” concerned with the problem of 
interracial dating. Here a white girl. 
capitulates to society’s bigotry and 
breaks oif a relationship with a Negro 
boy with the vague hope, “When we’re 
older things may change/But for now 
this is tae way they must remain.” 1° 

Increasingly’ central to white-Negro . 
relationships have been the ghetto and 
urban riots, and a taste of this entered 
the popular music. Phil Ochs, always 
on top of current events, produced “In 
the Heat of the Summer” shortly after 
the first major riot in Harlem in 1964. 
Partially sympathetic to the ghetto- 
dwellers’ actions, he still misjudged their 

8 This article is conce-ned almost exclusively 
with music written and performed by white 
musicians. While popular music by Negrozs 
does contain social criticism, the current 
forms—loozely termed “soul music’—make 
comments about oppression similar to those 
which Negroes have always made. “The real 
change in content has come largely in white 
music in the 1960's. 

® Phil Ochs, “Talking Birmingham Jam” and 
“Here’s to the State o2 Mississippi,” I Ain’t 
Marching Any More (Elektra, 7237); Simon 
and Garfunkel, “He Was , My Brother,” 
Wednesday Morning 3 AM. (Columbia, CS 
9049). (Songs from records' will be noted by 
performer, song title in quotation marks, and 
album title in italics, followed by record 
company and number in parentheses.) 

10 Copyright 1966 by Dialogue Music, Inc. 
Used by permission. 
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attitudes by ascribing to them feelings 
of shame—trather than satisfaction—in 
the aftermath of the destruction A 
later attempt, by Country Joe and the 
Fish, to describe Harlem ironically as 
a colorful vacation spot, verged on 
patronizing blacks, even while it poked 
fun at white stereotypes. Only the 
closing lines, “But if vou can’t go to 
Harlem .../Maybe you’ll be lucky 
and Harlem will come to you,” followed 
by sounds of explosion, thrust home 
what indifference to the ghetto is doing 
to America.t? The most successful song 
depicting the situation of the Negro was 
“Trouble Coming Everyday,” written by 
Frank Zappa during the Watts uprising 
in 1965. Though the song does not go 
so far as to approve of rioting, it paints 
a brutal picture of exploitation by mer- 
chants, bad schooling, miserable housing, 
and police brutality—all of which affect 
ghetto-dwellers. Its most significant 
lines are Zappa’s cry, “You know some- 
thing people, I ain’t black, but there’s 
a whole lots of times I wish I could say 
I’m not white.” No song writer showed 
more empathy with the black struggle 
for liberation than that.1® 


POLITICIANS 


While the downtrodden are heroes of 
many traditional protest songs, the vil- 
lains are often politicians. Yet, politics 
rarely enters the songs of the 1960's. 
Ochs, an unreconstructed voice from the 
1930’s, depicts vacillating politicians in 
some works, and Dylan mentions cor- 
rupt ones early in the decade. But the 
typical attitude is to ignore politics, or, 
perhaps, to describe it in passing as “A 
yardstick for lunatics, one point of 

11 Ochs, I Ain’t Marching Any More. 

12 “The Harlem Song,” Together (Vanguard, 
VSD 79277). Copyright by Joyful Wisdom 
Music, Inc. 

18 Mothers of Invertion, Freak Out (Verve, 


65005). Copyright 1968 by Frank Zappa 
Music, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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view.” 14 It is true that the death of 
President Kennedy inspired more than 
one song, but these were tributes to a 
martyr, not a politician** If Kennedy 
in death could inspire music, Lyndon 
Johnson in life has seemed incapable of 
inspiring anything, except perhaps con- 
tempt. In a portrait of him, Country 
Joe and the Fish pictured the, then, 
President as flying through the sky like 
Superman (“It’s a bird, it’s a plane, 
it’s a man insane/It’s my, President 
L. B. J”). Then they fantasized a 
Western setting: 
Come out Lyndon with your hands held 


Drop your guns, baby, and reach for the 

sk: 

Tve ‘ei you surrounded and you ain’t got 

a chance 

Send you back to Texas, make you work 

on your ranch,16 

One traditional area, antiwar protest, 
does figure significantly in the music of 
the 1960’s. With America’s involvement 
in Vietnam and mounting draft-calls, 
this seems natural enough. Unlike many 
songs of this genre, however, the current 
ones rarely assess the causes of war, 
but dwell almost exclusively with the 
effect which war has on the individual. 
Thus, both Love and the Byrds sing 
about what nuclear war does to children, 
while the Peanut Butter Conspiracy pic- 
tures the effect of nuclear testing on 
everyone: “Firecracker sky filled with 
roots of fusion . . . /We’re so far ahead 
we're losing.” 17 Most popular of the 

14 Strawberry Alarm Clock, “Incense and 
Peppermints,” written by John Carter and 
Tim Gilbert, Strawberry Alarm Clock (Uni, 
73014), Copyright by Claridge Music, Inc. 

15 Phil Ochs, “That Was the President,” 
“I Ain't Marching Any More; the Byrds, “He 
Was A Friend of Mine,” Turn! Turn! (Co- 
lumbia, CS 9254). 

18 “Superbird,” Electric Music for the Mind 
and Body (Vanguard, 79244). Copyright by 
Tradition Music Company. 

19 Love, “Mushroom Clouds,” Love (Elektra, 
EKL 4001); the Byrds, “I Come and Stand 
at Every Door,” Fifth Dimensior (Columbia, 
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antiwar songs was P. F. Sloan’s “Eve 
of Destruction,” which, for a time in 
1965, was the best-selling record in the 
country (and which was banned by some 
patriotic radio-station directors). The 
title obviously gives the author’s view 
of the world situation; the content:deals 
mostly with its relationship to young 
men like himself: “You don’t believe 
in war, but what’s that gun you're 
totin’?”2® There are alternatives to 
carrying a gun, and defiance of the draft 
enters some songs, subtly in Buffy St. 
Marie’s “Universal Soldier” and stri- 
dently in Ochs’ “I Ain’t Marching Any 
More.” 1° Perhaps more realistic in its 
reflection of youthful moods is the 
Byrds’ “Draft Morning,” a haunting 
portrait of a young man_ reluctantly 
leaving a warm bed to take up arms and 
kill “unknown faces.” It ends with the 
poignant and unanswerable question, 
“Why should it happen?” *° 

If many songs criticize war in general, 
some have referred to Vietnam in par- 
ticular. The Fugs give gory details of 
death and destruction being wreaked on 
the North by American bombers, which 
unleash napalm “rotisseries”’ upon the 
world. In a similar song, Country 
Joe and the Fish describe children cry- 
ing helplessly beneath the bombs, and 
then comment ironically, “Super heroes 
fill the skies, tally sheets in hand/Yes, 
keeping score in times of war takes a 
superman.” ° No doubt, it is difficult 


CS 9349); Peanut Butter Conspiracy, “Won- 
derment,” written by John Mernll, Great 
Conspiracy (Columbia, CS 9590). Copyright 
by 4-Star Music Company, Inc 

18 Copyright 1965 by Trousdale Music Pub- 
Hishers, Inc 

19 Buffy St. Marie, “Universal: Soldier,” 
Southern Publishing, ASCAP, Ochs, Z Aint 
Marching Any More. 

20 The Notorious Byrd Brotsers (Columbia, 
CS 9575). 

21“War Song,” Tenderness Junction (Re- 
prise, S 6280). $ 

22 “An Untitled Protest,” Together. 
nght by Joyful Wisdom Music. 
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to make music out of the horrors of 
war, and a kind of black humor is a 
common response. In a rollicking num- 
ber, the Fugs, with irony, worry that 
people may come to “love the Russians” 
and scream out a method often advo- 
cated for avoiding this: “Kill, kill, kill 
for peace.” 28 And one of Country Joe’s 
most popular numbers contains the fol- 
lowing: 

Well come on generals let’s move fast 

Your big chance has come at last 

We gotta go out and get those reds 

The only good Commi: is one that’s dead 


And you know that peece can only be won 
When we blow ’em all zo kingdom come.?4 


The injustice and absurdity of Amer- 
ica’s Asian ventures, perceived by the 
song writers, does not surprise them, for 
they feel that life at home is much the 
same. The songs of the 1960’s show the 
United States as a repressive society, 
where people who deviate from the norm 
are forced into conformity—sometimes 
at gunpoint; where those who do fit in 
lead empty, frustrated lives; and where 
meaningful human experience is ignored 
in a search for artificial pleasures. Such 
a pictufe is hardly attractive, and one 
might argue that it is not fair. But 
it is so pervasive in popular music 
that it must be examined at some length. 
Indeed, it is the most irnportant part of 
the protest rausic of the decade. Here 
are criticisms, not of exploitation, but 
of the quality of life in an affluent soci- 
ety: not only of physical oppression, 
but also of the far more subtle mental 
oppression that a mass society can 
produce, 


YOUTH as VICTIM 


Throughout the decade, young people 
have often been at odds with est&b- 
lished authority, and, repeatedly, songs 

23 “Kill for Peace,” The Fugs (Esp. 1028) 

247 Feel Like Pm Fixin’ to Die,” I Feel 
Like I’m Fixin’ to Die (Wanguard, 9266). 
Copyright by Tradition Music Company. 
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picture youth in the role of victim. 
Sometimes the victimization is ‘mental, 
as when the Mothers of Invention com- 
plain of outworn thought patterns and 
say “All your children are poor/Unfor- 
tunate victims of lies/‘You believe.” 35 
On a much simpler level, Sonny Bono 
voices his annoyance that older people 
laugh at the clothes he wears, and he 
wonders why they enjoy “makin’ fun” 
of him??? Now, Bono could musi- 
cally shrug off the laughs as the price of 
freedom, but other songs document oc- 
casions when Establishment disapproval 
turned into physical oppression. Thus, 
Canned Heat tells of being arrested in 
Denver because the police did not want 
any “long hairs around.” 2". The Buffalo 
Springfield, in a hit record, describe 
gun-bearing police rounding up teen- 
agers on the Sunset Strip, and draw the 
moral, “Step out of line the men come 
and take you away.”#8 On the same 
theme, Dylan ironically shows that 
adults arbitrarily oppose just about all 
activities of youths, saying that they 
should “look out” no matter what they 
are doing.” More bitter is the Mothers’ 
description of police killing large num- 
ber of hippies, which is then justified 
on the grounds “They looked too weird 

. it served them right.” ° Though 
the incident is fictional, the Mothers 
clearly believe Americans capable of 
shooting down those who engage in 
deviant behavior. 

Though the songs echo the oppression 

a5 We're Only in It for the Money (Verve, 
65045). Copyright by Frank Zappa Music, 
Tric ARN rights reserved 

36 “Laugh at Me,” Five West Cotillion, 
BMI. 

aT “My Crime,” Boogie (Liberty, 7341). 

28 “For What It’s Worth” Copyright 1966 
by Cotillion Music, Inc-—-Ten East Music 
~—Springaloo Toones Reprinted by permission. 

29 “Subterranean Homesick Blues,” Bob 
Dylan’s Greatest Hits (Columbia, KCS 9463). 

30 We're Only in It for the Money Copy- 


right 1968 by Frank Zappa Music, Inc All 
rigkts reserved. 
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that youngsters have felt, they do not 
ignore the problems that all humans face 
in a mass society. Writer Tom Paxton 
knows that it is not easy to keep one’s 
life from being forced into a’ predeter- 
mined mold. In “Mr. Blue” he has a 
Big-Brother-like narrator telling the 
title character, a kind of Everyman, that 
he is always under surveillance, and that 
he will never be able to indulge himself 
in his precious dreams of freedom from 
society. This is because society needs 
him to fill a slot, no matter what his 
personal desires. Of that slot, the nar- 
rator says, “You'll learn to love it/Or 
we'll break you.” And then comes the 
chilling chorus: f 

What will it take'to whip you into line 

A broken heart? 


A broken head? 
It can be arranged 8t 


Though no other writer made the mes- 
sage so explicit, a similar fear of being 
forced into an unwelcome slot underlies 
many songs of the period. 

The society of slotted people is an 
empty one, partly described as “TV 
dinner by the pool,/I’m so glad I fin- 
ished school.”*? It is one in which 
people have been robbed of their hu- 
manity, recelving in return the “tran- 
sient treasures” of wealth and the use- 
less gadgets of a technological age. One 
of these is television, referred to simply 
as “that rotten box,” or, in a more sin- 
ister image, as an “electronic shrine.” 
This image of men worshipping gadgets 
recurs. In the nightmare vision of a 
McLuhanesque world—where the me- 
dium is the message—Simon and Gar- 
funkle sing of men so busy bowing and 
praying to a “neon god” that they can- 

31“Mr. Blue,” written by Tom Paxton, 
Clear Light (Elektra, 74011) Copyright 1966 
by Deep Fork Music, Ine AN rights reserved 
Used with permission 

2323 Mothers of Invention, “Brown Shoes 
Don’t Make It,” Absolutely Free (Verve, 


65013). Copyright 1968 by Frank Zappa 
Music, Inc. Al rights reserved 
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not understand or touch one another. 
Indeed, here electronics seem to hinder 
the process of communication rather 
than facilitate it. People talk and hear 
but never understand, as the “sounds 
of silence” fill the world. Such lack of 
communication contributes to the indif- 
ference with which mer. can view the life 
and death of a neighbor, as in Simon’s 
“A Most Peculiar Man.”** It also cre- 
ates the climate of fear which causes 
people to kill a stranger for no reason 
other than his unknown origins in Straw- 
berry Alarm Clock’s “They Saw the Fat 
One Coming.” = z 
_ Alienated from his fel:ows, fearful and 
alone, modern man has also despoiled 
the natural world in which he lives. 
With anguish in his voic2, Jim Morrison 
of the Doors asks: 
What have they done to the earth? 
What have they done to our fair sister? 
Ravished and plundered and ripped her 
and bit her 
Stuck her with knives in the side of the 
dawn 
And tied her with fences and dragged her 
down.28 
Tn a lighter tone but with no less serious 
an intent, the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion describe the way man has cut him- 
self off from nature. s 
There’s a chain around the flowers 
There’s a fence around the trees 
This is freedom’s country 
Do anything you please. . 
With a final thrust they add, “You 
don’t need to touch the flowers/They’re 
plastic anyway.” 57 
This brings up a fear that haunts a 
number of recent songs, the worry that 
233 “Sounds of Silence,” Sourds of Silence 
(Columbia, CS 9269). 
84 Sounds of Stlence. 
85 Wake Up... It’s 
73025). 
se “When the Music’s Over,” Strange Days 
(Elektra, 74014) Copyright 1967 by Nipper 
Music, Inc All rights reserved. 
ET “Chain Around the Flowers,” The Lewis 
and Clark Expedition (Colgems, COS 105). 
Words and music by John Vandiver. Copy- 
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the technological age has created so 
many artificial things that nothing nat- 
ural remains. Concerned with authen- 
ticity, the scngsters are afraid that man 
himself is becoming an artifact, or, in 
their favorite word, “plastic.” Thus, 
the Jefferson Airplane sing about a 
“Plastic Fantastic Lover,” while the 
Iron Butterdy warn a girl to stay 
away from people “made of plastic.” 38 
The image 1ecurs most frequently in 
the works of the Mothers of , Invention. 
In one song, -hey depict the country as 
being run by a plastic Congress and 
President.2® Then, in “Plastic People,” 
they start wita complaints about a girl- 
friend who uses “plastic goo” on her 
face, go on to a picture of teen-agers on 
the Sunset Strip-—-who are probably 
their fans—as being “plastic,” too, and 
finally turn on their listeners and say 
“Go home and check yourself /You think 
we're talking about someone else.” *° 
Such a vision is frightening, for if the 
audience is p_astic, perhaps the Mothers, 
themselves, are made of the same phony 
material. And if the whole world is 
plastic, who cen be sure of his own 
authenticity? 


Love RELATIONSHIPS 


Toward the end of “Plastic People,” 
the Mothers say, “I know true love can 
never be/A product of plasticity.” 4 
This brings up the greatest horror, that 
in a “plastic” society like the United 
States, love relat.onships are impossible. ` 
For the young song writers, American 
love is viewed as warped and twisted. 
Nothing about Establiskment society 





right 1967 by Screen Gems—Columbia Music, 
Inc Used by permission. Reproduction pro- 
hibited. 

38 Surrealistic Pillow (Victor, LSP 3766); 
“Stamped Ideas,” Heavy (Atco, S 33-227). 

39 Uncle Bernie’s Farm,” Absolutely Free. 

49 “Plastic People,’ Absolutely Free. Copy- 
right 1968 by Frank Zappa Music, Inc. All 
rights reserved. 

41 Ibid. 
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frightens them more than its attitudes 
towards sex. Tim Buckley is typical in 
-singing that older Americans are “Afraid 
to trust in their bodies,” and in describ- 
ing them as “Faking love on a bed made 
of knives.”*? Others give graphic por- 
traits of deviant behavior. The Fugs 
tell of a “Dirty Old Man” hanging 
around high school playgrounds; the 
Velvet Underground portray a maso- 


chist; and the Mothers depict a middle- ` 


aged man lusting after bis own thirteen- 
year-old daughter.** The fullest indict- 
ment of modern love is made by the 
United, States of America, who devote 
almost an entire album to the subject. 
Here, in a twisted portrait of “pleasure 
and pain,” is a world of loveless mar- 
riages, homosexual relationships in men’s 
rooms, venomous attractions, and overt 
sadism—all masked by a middle-class, 
suburban world in which people consider 
“morality” important. To show that 
natural relationships are possible else- 
where, the group sings one tender love 
lyric; interestingly, it is the lament of a 
Cuban girl for the dead Ché Guevara.“ 

The fact that bourgeois America has 
warped attitudes towards sex and love is 
bad enough; the songsters are more 
worried that such attitudes will infect 
their own generation. Thus, the Col- 
lectors decry the fact that man-woman 
relationships are too often seen as some 
kind of contest, with a victor and van- 
quished, and in which violence is more 
acceptable than tenderness.*° Perhaps 
because most of the singers are men, 


42 “Goodbye and Hello,” written by Tim 
Buckley, Goodbye and Hello (Elektra, 7318). 
Copyright 1968 by Third Story Music, Inc. 
All rights reserved. 

£8 The Fugs; “Venus in Furs,” The Velvet 
Underground and Nico (Verve, V6-5008); 
“Brown Shoes Don’t Make It,” Absolutely 
Free. 

44 The United States of America (Columbia, 
CS 9614). 

45 What Love,” The Collectors (Warner 
Bros.-Seven Arts, WS 1746}. ` 
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criticisms of female sexual attitudes 
abound. The Mothers say disgustedly 
to the American woman, “You lie in bed 
and grit your teeth,” while the Sopwith 
Camel object to the traditional kind 
of purity by singing, “I don’t want no 
woman wrapped up in cellophane.” 48 
This is because such a woman “will do 
you in/Bending your mind with her talk- 
ing about sin.”*" All the musicians 
would prefer the girl about whom Moby 
Grape sings who is “super-powered, de- 
flowered,” and over eighteen.*® 

Living in a “plastic” world where hon- 
est human relationships are impossible, 
the song writers might be expected to 
wrap themselves in a mood of musical 
despair. But they are young—and often 
making plenty of money—and such an 
attitude is foreign to them. Musically, 
they are hopeful because, as the title 
of the Dylan song indicates, “The Times 
They Are A-Changin.’” Without de- 
scribing the changes, Dylan clearly 
threatens the older generation, as he 
tells critics, parents, and presumably 
anyone over thirty, to start swimming 
or they will drown in the rising flood- 
waters of social change.*® 

In another work, Dylan exploits the 
same theme. Here is a portrait of a 
presumably -normal, educated man, 
faced with a series of bizarre situations, 
who is made to feel like a freak because 
he does not understand what is going 
on. The chorus is the young genera- 
tion’s comment to all adults, as it mocks 
“Mr. Jones” for not understanding what 
is happening all around him."° 


48 We're Only in It for the Money; “Cello- 
phane Woman,” The Sopwith Camel (Kama 
Sutra, KLPS 8060). Copyright by Great 
Honesty Music, Inc. 

17 “Cellophane Woman” 
Great Honesty Music, Inc. 

48 “Motorcycle Irene,” Wow (Columbia, CS 
9613). 

429 Bob Dylan’s Greatest Hits. 

50 “Ballad of a Thin Man/Mr. Jones,” High- 
way 61 Revisited (Columbia, CS 9189). 
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The changes gaing on are, not surpris- 
ingly, associated with the carefree, joy- 
ful experiences of youth. As Jefferson 
Airplane sings, “It’s a wild time/I see 
people all around me changing faces/ 
It’s a wild time/I’m doing things that 
haven’t got a name yet.”*+ The most 
full-blown description of the changing 
world is Tim Buckley’s “Goodbye and 
Hello,” a lengthy and explicit portrait 
of what the youth hope is happening. 
Throughout the song the author con- 
trasts two kinds of people and their en- 
vironments. On the one hand are the 
“antique people”—godless and sexless— 
of an industrial civilization, living in 
dark dungeons, working hard, worship- 
ping technology and money, sacrificing 
their sons to placate “vaudeville” gen- 
erals, and blinding themselves to the 
fact that their “masquerade towers” are 
“riddled by widening cracks.” Opposed 
to them are the “new children,” in- 
terested in flowers, streams, and the 
beauty of the sky, who wish to take off 
their clothes to dance and sing and love 
one another. What’s more, the “an- 
tique people are fading away”; in fact, 
they are already wearing “death masks.” 
As the song says, “The new children 
will live because their elders have 
died.” 52 - 

Buckley’s vision of the new world 
that is coming is obviously that of a 
kind of idyllic Eden before the fall, a 
world in which men will be free to romp 
and play and indulge their natural de- 
sires for love. It is a pagan world, the 
antithesis of the Christian ideal that 
would postpone iulfilment to some 





Though this song has cbvious homosexual 
overtones, it also stands as youth’s criticism 
of the older generation. . 

6 “Wild Tyme (H),” After Bathing at 
Baxter's (Victor, LSO-1511) Copyright by 
Ice Bag Corporation. 

62 “Goodbye and Hello,” written by Tim 
Buckley, Goodbye and Helo. Copyright 1968 
by Third Story Music, Inc. AN rights re- 
served. 
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afterlife. Elsewhere, Buckley explic- 
itly condemns Christianity, saying “I 
can’t hesitate and I can’t. wait for 
pleasant street.”** Similarly, the 
Doors’ Jim Morrison states, “Cancel my 
subscription to the resurrection,” and in 
the same song literally shrieks, “We 
want the world and want it now.” "* 
Here is the impatient demand of youth 
that all problems be swept aside and the 
world be made into paradise witHout 
delay. 


How te Live 


Though the times may be changing, 
the songsters are well aware that— 
despite their brave words and demands 
—there is plenty of strength left in the 
old social order. Obviously, they can - 
see the war continuing, Negro demands 
not being met, and the continuing hos- 
tility of society toward their long hair, 
music, sexual behavior, and experimen- 
tation with drugs. Faced with these 
facts, the musicians must deal with the 
problem of how to live decently within 
the framework of the old society, Here 
they tend toward the world of private 
experience mentioned earlier in this arti- 
cle in connection with Dylan. Many 
of their songs are almost programs for 
vouth’s behavior in a world perceived as 
being unlivable 

The first element is to forget about 
the repressive society out there. As Sop- 
with Camel says, “Stamp out reality 
. . Before reality stamps out you.” 5 
Then it is imperative to forget about 
trying to understand the outside world 
rationally. In a typical anti-intellectual 
stance, the Byrds describe such attempts 


53 “Pleasant Street,” written by Tim Buck- 
ley. Copyright 1968 by Third Story Music, 
Inc All rights reserved 

54“When the Music’s Over,” Strange Days. 
Copyright 1967 by Nipper Music Company, 
Inc All rights reserved. ` 

58 “Saga of the Low Down Let Down,” The 
Sopwith Camel. Copyright by Great Honesty 
Music, Inc. 
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as “scientific delirium madness.” 58 
Others combine a similar attitude with 
a strong measure of carpe diem. Spirit 
deride people who are “always asking” 
for “the reason” when they should be 
enjoying. life, while H. P. Lovecraft 
admits that the bird is on the wing and 
states, “You need not know why.” sT 
What is important is that the moment 
be seized and life lived to the fullest. 
As Simon and Garfunkel say, one has 
to make the “moment last,” and this 
is done best by those who open them- 
selves fully to the pleasures of the 
world,®® 

The most frequent theme of the song 
writers is the call to freedom, the total 
freedom of the individual to “do his 
own thing.” Peanut Butter Conspiracy 
carry this so far as to hope for a life 
that can be lived “free of time.” °® 
Circus Maximus and the Byrds—despite 
the fact that they are young men—long 
to recepture some lost freedom that 
they knew as children.*° Such freedom 
can be almost solipsistic; Jimi Hendrix 
claims that even if the sun did not rise 
and the mountains fell into the sea, he 
would ‘not care because he has his “own 
world to live through.” ® But for oth- 
ers, it can lead to brotherhood. As H. 
P. Lovecraft says, “C’mon people now, 
let’s get together /Smile on your brother, 
/Try and love one another right now.” °3 

A desire for freedom is certainly nath- 
ing new. What is different in the songs 
of the 1960’s is the conviction that this 

56 “Fifth Dimension,” Fifth Dimension. 

57 “Topanga Window,” Sprit (Ode, 212 
44004) ; “Let’s Get Together,” H. P. Lovecraft 
(Phillips, 600-252). 

58 “Feeling Groovy,” Sounds of Silence. 

59 Time Is After You,” West Coast Love-In 
(Vault, LP 113). 

60 “Lost Sea Shanty,” Circus Maximus 
(Vanguard, 79260); “Going Back,” The No- 
torious Byrd Brothers. 

61 “If 6 Was 9,” Axis (Reprise, S 6281) 

62H. P. Lovecraft, “Lets Get Together,” 
written by Chester Powers, H P. Lovecraft 
Copyright by Irving Music, Inc. 
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freedom should be used by the individ- 
ual in an extensive exploration of his 
own internal world. Central to the 
vision of the song writers is the idea that 
the mind must be opened and expanded 
if the truths of life are to be perceived. 
Thus, the importance of external reality 
is subordinated to that of a psychologi- 
cal, even a metaphysical, realm. The 
most extensive treatment of this sub- 
ject is by the Amboy Dukes, who devote 
half of a Jong-playing record to it. 
Their theme is stated quite simply: 
“How happy life would be/If all man- 
kind/Would take the time to journey to 
the center of the mind.” Like any 
mystical trip, what happens when one 
reaches the center of the mind is not 
easy to describe. Perhaps the best at- 
tempt is by the Iron Butterfly, who 
claim that an unconscious power will be 
released, flooding the individual with 
sensations and fusing him with a free- 
dom of thought that will allow him to 
“see every thing.” At this point, man 
will be blessed with the almost super- 
natural power of knowing “all.” ° 

Such a journey is, of course, difficult 
to make. But youth has discovered a 
short cut to the mind’s center, through 
the use of hallucinogenic drugs Indeed, 
such journeys are almost inconceivable 
without hallucinogens, and the so-called 
“head songs” about drug experiences are 
the most prevalent of works that can be 
classified as “protest ”® In this area, 

88 “Journey to the Center of the Mind,” 
Journey to the Center of the Mind (Main- 
stream, S 6112). Copyright 1968 by Brent 
Music Corporation 

64 “Unconscious Power,” Heavy. 

65 There are so many “head songs” that list- 
ing them would be an impossibly long task. 
Some of the most popular protest songs of the 
decade have been such works They include 
Jefferson Airplane, “White Rabbit,” Surrealistic 
Pillow; the Doors. “Light My Fire,” The 
Doors (Elektra EKS 74007); Strawberry 
Alarm Clock, “Incense and Peppermints,” 
Incense and Peppermints; and the Byrds, 
“Eight Miles High,” Fifth Dimension 
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the songs carefully distinguish between 
“mind-expandng,” nonaddictive mari- 
juana and LSD, and hard, addictive 
drugs which destroy the body. Thus, 
the Velvet Underground and Love both 
tell of the cangers of heroin, while 
Canned Heat warn of methedrine use 
and the Fugs describe the problems of 
cocaine.** Buz: none of the groups hesi- 

ie to recommend “grass” and “acid” 
trips as a prime way of opening oneself 
to the pleasures and beauties of the 
universe. As the Byrds claim in a typi- 
cal “head song.” drugs can free the indi- 
vidual from the narrow boundaries of 
the mundane world, allowing him to 
open his heart to the quiet joy and 
eternal love which pervade the whole 
universe.” Ochers find the reality of 
the drug experience mcre real than the 
day-to-day wo-ld, and some even hope 
for the possibility of staying “high” 
permanently. More irequent is the 
claim that “trips” are of lasting benefit 
because they improve the quality of life 
of an individual even after he “comes 
down.” °° The Peanut Butter Conspir- 
acv, claiming that “everyone has a 
bomb” in his mind, even dream of some 
day turning the whole world on with 
drugs, thus solving mankind’s plaguing 
problems by making the earth a loving 
place. An extreme desire, perhaps, 
but one that would find much support 
among other musicians. 


A REPRESSIVE SOCIETY 
This, then is the portrait of America 
that emerges in the popular songs of 
the 1960’s which can be labelled as 
“protest.” It is, in the eyes of the song 


83 “Heroin,” Velvet Underground; “Signed 
D C,” Love (Elektra, 74031) ; “Amphetamine 
Annie,” Boogie; “Coming Down,” The Fugs. 

67 “Fifth Dimersion,” Fifth Dimension. 

68See Country Joe anc the Fish, “Bass 
Strings,” Electric Music for the Mind and 
Body; or United States of America, “Coming 
Down,” United Sates of America. 

© “Living, Loving Life," Great Conspiracy. 
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writers, a society which makes war on 
peoples, abroad and acts repressively 
toward helpless minorities like Negroes, 
youth, and hippies at home. It is a 
land of people whose lives are devoid of 
feeling, love, and sexual pleasure. It is 
a country whose institutions are crum- 
bling away, one which can presumably 
only be saved by a sort of cultural and 
spiritual revolution which the young 
themselves will lead. 

Whether one agrees wholly, partly, or 
not at all with such a picture of the 
United States, the major elements of 
such a critical portrait are familiar 
enough. It is only in realizing that all 
this is being said in popular music, on 
records that sometimes sell a million 
copies to teen-agers, in songs that 
youngsters often dance to, that one 
comes to feel that something strange is 
happening today. Indeed, if parents 
fully- understand what the youth are 
saying musically to one another, they 
must long for the simpler days of Elvis 
Presley and his blue suede shoes. 

Tf the lyrics of the songs would dis- 
turb older people, the musical sound 
would do so even more. In fact, a good 
case could be made that the music itself 
expresses as much protest against the 
status quo as do the words, Performed 
in concert with electronic amplification 
on all instruments—or listened to at 
home at top volume—the music drowns 
the individual in waves of sound; some- 
times it seems to be pulsating inside the 
listener. When coupled with a typical 
light show, where colors flash and swirl 
on huge screens, the music helps to pro- 
vide an assault on the senses, creating 
an overwhelming personal experience of 
the kind that the songs advise people to 
seek. This sort of total experience is 
certainly a protest .against the tepid, 
partial pleasures which other songs de- 
scribe as the lot.of bourgeois America. 

Another aspect of the music which 
might be considered a kind of protest is 
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the guarantees of the Negro’s right to 
vote; barred discrimination in public 
accommodations; authorized suits by 
the federal government to desegregate 
public facilities and schools; broadened 
the responsibilities of the Civil Rights 
Commission and extended its life for 
four years; barred discrimination in any 
program or activity receiving federal as- 
sistance; outlawed discriminatory prac- 
tices in employment and created the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission to enforce these provisions; and 
created a Community Relations Service 
to aid communities in resolving disputes 
growing out of discriminatory practices. 

Though designed originally as a re- 
sponse to protest, the question may 
be fairly raised whether the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 would have been so sweep- 
ing—or would have passed at all— 
without the additional political and 
sympathetic impetus provided by the 
assassination of President Kennedy. 

(4) The Voting Rights Act of 1965 
is the second of the three civil rights 
enactments of the 1960’s which may 
be regarded as responses to protest. In 
fact, it represented the most direct re- 
sponse of the three. In this instance, 
the response was to a series of demon- 
strations protesting voting discrimina- 
tion in the South. Though demonstra- 
tions, marches, and sit-ins were held in 
various places throughout the country 
in early 1965, the main focus of the 
protests was Selma, Alabama, where 
peaceful demonstrations soon gave way 
to violence, which, in turn, aroused 
much public attention and sympathy for 
the civil rights cause. 

The depth of this sympathy, as well 
as the direct and obvious connection 
between the protest and the response, 
may perhaps be measured best by re- 
garding the relative speed with which 
the Congress moved. On March 17, 
President Johnson submitted a draft 
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voting-rights proposal to the Congress, 
and by August 4, the bill had cleared 
both houses: it was signed by the 
President on August 6.* 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965, con- 
sidered to be the most sweeping such 
bill-of modern times, contained a num- 
ber of provisions bearing upon the right 
to vote. The most important provision, 
constituting a departure from the pat- 
tern of earlier civil rights legislation, 
was that calling for direct action by the 
federal government in the electoral proc- 
ess. This action took the form of au- 
thorizing federally appointed examiners 
to determine, individuals’ qualifications 
to vote, and to enroll voters, after spec- 
ified findings made by a federal court or 
by the Attorney General, or after certain 
facts had been established ° 

Five days after the President signed 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, Watts 
exploded into bloody violence, in the 
worst racial disorder in American his- 
tory The six days of violence caused 
34 deaths, 856 injuries, over 3,000 
arrests, and nearly $200,000,000 in 
damages.® 
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(5) For those persons who were get- 
ting accustomed to a new piece of civil 
rights legislation every year, 1966 must 
have been a disappointing year. The 


4 The signing ceremony took place in the 
President’s Room, off the Senate chamber, 
where, exactly 104 years earlier, President 
Lincoln had signed a bill freeing slaves im- 
pressed into the Confederate armed services. 

5 For example, if the Director of the Bureau 
of the Census determined that less than 50 per 
cent of the voting-age population living in an 
area was registered to vote. 

8 Partially obscured by the tragic news from 
Watts was the eruption, on the same day 
(August 11), of violence in Chicago, where 
two days of fighting between Negroes and 
police brought eight injuries and over a hun- 
dred arrests. 
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key section of the administration-backed 
civil rights bill of that year, a provision 
calling for open housing, quickly aroused 
a great deal of controversy, and became 
the focal point for the opponents of the 
bill, It was to prove the proposal’s un- 
doing. Though the bill passed the 
House (by a roll-call vote of 259-157), 
a group of Reptlican senators, led by 
Senator Dirksen, focused their attack 
on the open-housing provision, and 
prevented passage by the Senate. 

The next year, the first year of the 
Ninetieth Congress, was to prove almost 
as disappointing to civil rights sup- 
porters. The only action taken by Con- 
gress in this area during 1967 was to 
extend the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission for five years. 

President Johnson’s 1967 civil rights 
package, in substance, closely resembled 
the comprehensive bill introduced in 
1966, which the Congress had turned 
down. However, in an attempt to win 
Congress’ approval of the rights legisla- 
tion in 1957, separate bills were pro- 
posed for each item. The law extending 
the life of the Civil Rights Commission 


was regarded as the least controversial, 


of the items in the President’s civil 
rights package. Two other parts of the 
package were passed by either the House 
or the Senate, but not by both. : 

In January 196&, President Johnson’s 
civil rights message asked the Congress 
to enact five measures not acted upon 
during the previous year, including open 
housing, which subsequently was at- 
tached as an amendment to a civil rights 
bill passed by the House in 1967. Since 
the Congress appeared to be in a more 
conservative mood than it had been 
while passing the rigkts legislation of 
1964 and 1965, most observers felt that 
the civil rights bili of 1968, especially 
since it contained an open-housing 
provision, would not pass. 

After the Senate hac approved it by 
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a generous margin (71-20), the bill ran 
into trouble in the House. The dra- 
matic switch which eventuated in the 
final passage of the bill came in the 
Rules Committee. First, the committee 
voted to delay the bill After the delay, 
the committee was scheduled to vote on 
whether to approve the Senate-passed’ 
version or to send the bill to a confer- 
ence committee. Before this next action 
could be taken, however, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., was assassinated in Memphis, 
and violence broke out in over a hun- 
dred American cities. The vote in com- . 
mittee was taken on the same day on 
which King’s funeral was held in At- 
lanta. Republican John B. Anderson 
(Illinois) decided that sending the bill 
to a conference committee would seri- 
ously jeopardize its chances of passage, 
and unexpectedly switched his vote to 
favor bringing it. to the floor of the 
House. On the next day, the House 
approved the bill, putting on the books ` 
the first federal open-housing legislation 
since 1866. 

What effect King’s death and the re- 
sulting disorder had on the vote is im- 
possible to gauge accurately. It is pos- 
sible that the bill would have passed 
eventually. anyway, without the tragic 
events of April; it is also possible that 
the rioting subsequent to King’s death 
lost supporters for the bill in Congress. 
Commenting indirectly on the possibil- 
ity of such a “backlash” effect, Repre- 
sentative Anderson, who had played 
such a key role in the passage of the bill, 
said at the time of his vote, “I legislate 
today not out of fear but out of deep 
concern for the America I love.” 

In general, it was felt that King’s 

-death did contribute positively toward 
the bill’s enactment.- As in the 1964 
act, the legislation came to be viewed 
as a fitting monument to a fallen 
political leader. 

It is interesting to record that the 
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Civil Rights Act of 1968, though it did 
incorporate the first federal open- 
housing legislation in over a century 
(and dealt with other rights as well), 
also included some antiriot provisions 
and penalties for specified riot activities. 


Tue REPORT oF THE KERNER 
COMMISSION 


The work of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders (Kerner 
Commission) and the fate of its report 
provided an interesting and revealing 
story. The creation of the Commission 
itself was clearly a response to protest, 
which, in this instance, had been articu- 
lated in the violent civil disorders which 
had swept through 128 American cities 
during the summer of 1967. 

Commission members were so im- 
pressed with the urgency of the racial 
problem in the United States, and with 
the likelihood that the summer of 1968 
would bring more violent protest in the 
mode of the previous summer, that they 
released their final report earlier than 
had been anticipated. Originally ap- 
pointed by the President on July 29, 
1967, members of the Commission had 
been instructed to make an interim re- 
port on its findings of fact by March 1, 
1968, and a final report by July 29, 
1968. Instead, they issued their final 
report on March 1, five months before 
the date that it was due. They ex- 
pressed themselves as having “worked 
together with a sense of the greatest 
urgency” and, as a result, having de- 

` cided that the “gravity of the problem 

and the pressing need for action are too 
clear to allow further delay in the 
issuance” of the report. 

The report and its urgent tone ap- 
parently touched a responsive chord in 
the American people. Within the short 
space of three weeks, 740,000 copies of 
the report were sold (mostly on news- 
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stands), probably qualifying it for the . 


record of the fastest-selling book in 
history. 

In sharp contrast, the response by 
both the President and the Congress 
was generally disappointing. The Presi- 
dent’s noncommittal statement (some 
persons described it as cool) at the 
time of the release of the report 
disappointed many who felt that major 
changes were needed in order to 
alleviate the situation in the nation. 
Several weeks later, the President was 
asked at a press conference to comment 
on the report and on the criticism that 
he was not acting quickly enough on the 
recommendations contained therein. At 
that time, he elaborated on his view of 
the report, indicating that he found it 
to be very thorough and yery compre- 
hensive, and that it included many good 
recommendations. His extended re- 
marks, however, again failed to reflect 
any urgency, and again disappointed 
many persons. 

In a television broadcast about two 
months after the report was published, 
an attempt was made to trace its short 
history and its fate. Governor Kerner 
of Illinois, who had chaired the com- 
mission, expressed keen disappointment 
at the general lack of action on the 
recommendations which had been made, 
pointing out that, up to that time, there 
had been no discussion of it, either in 
Congress or in congressional committees. 
Mayor Lindsay of New York City, the 
commission’s vice-chairman, agreed. He 
felt that the country was not moving 
fast enough, or far enough, to process 
the recommendations. He also felt that 
there had been insufficient action by the 
federal government, a failure which he 
identified as the responsibility primarily 
of the Congress. : 

Perhaps the most eloquent appraisal 
of the report—and a cogent comment 
upon protest in the American system— 
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, was made by a black resident of 
Newark, one of America’s most riot- 
torn cities, who said: “The riot com- 
mission report didn’: change anything: 
it’s the riots that changed things.” 


Tue Poor PEOPLE AND THE CONGRESS 


The very day cn which the words here 
were being wri-ten (in July 1968) 
brought an announcement from the 
Ninetieth Congress of the United States 
that that body, in which is vested “all 
legislative powers” granted by the Con- 
stitution, had announced that, in order 
to make possible an early adjournment, 
no further legislation authorizing new 
programs or commitments would be con- 
sidered. The early adjournment was, of 
course, being contemplated with a care- 
ful eye on the calendar, for 1968 was 
a presidential elaction year, and the 
supreme legislative body of the nation 
had to cede the spotlight and the fore- 
front of the stage to the national nomi- 

~nating conventions, to be held in August. 

Earlier, the Congress had approved a 
twofold measure designed to check infla- 
tion: an income tex surcharge and a cut 
in spending by the federal government. 
It was widely felt that the measure 
would result both in increased unem- 
ployment (at a time when unemploy- 
ment was a critical problem in urban 
ghettos) and cuts in domestic social wel- 
fare programs (at a time when it was 
becoming increasingly clear that the 
money committed to such programs had 
not been adequate to Co the job). 

In short, in the summer of 1968, the 
Congress of the United States had indi- 
cated that its stence toward protests 
based on pleas for social and economic 
justice would be: business as usual. 

Reflective of this stance was Congress’ 
reaction to, the outstanding nonviolent 
protest made during the second half of 
the decade: the Poor People’s March 
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and Demonstration, in May and June of 
1968, which was originally conceived by 
Martin Luther King as a dramatic move 
to symbolize the plight of the poor 
people of America.” The leadership -of 
the protest march and demonstration 
had devolved upon Ralph Abernathy, - 
King’s disciple and assistant, who had 
taken over the latter’s role as leader of - 
the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference (SCLC), a major sponsor of the 
march. Abernathy possessed neither 
King’s control over SCLC, nor his abil- 
ity to evoke the confidence of the 
poor people, nor his level of political 
skill. Tt is clear that, in many ways, 
the Poor People’s March and Demon- 
stration, and their experience in the con- 
struction and management of Resurrec- 
tion City, were badly handled by a 
divided and mutually suspicious group 
of leaders. Most to the point here is 
Abernathy’s lack of political skill, as 
exhibited in his presenting the national 
government with what was generally re- 
garded as an inordinate and impossible 
set of demands We can speculate that 
King would have made demands which 
would have been easier to obtain, would 
have achieved some success in ‘getting 
a fair number of these demands met, 


_and then would have been able to ride 


out the protests of the militants among 
the poor, who would have been unsatis- 
fied with the partial success. 

But whatever the internal problems of 
the Poor People’s March, our main 
point of concern here is the response by 
the federal government, and particularly 
the Congress, since it was the Congress ~ 
which was the focal point of the protest. 
One newspaper commentator appraised 

TIt is interesting and ironic to remember 
that on the Sunday before his death, speaking 
in- the Washington Cathedral, King indicated 
that he was willing to call off the march if 
Congress would promise action, but doubted 
that Congress would be interested in such- 
a trade. 
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the over-all accomplishments reflected in 
Congress’ response, dealing with the 
question on two bases for measurement: 
measured against the demands made 
by the poor, he termed the record 
“abysmal”; measured against the Presi- 
dent’s proposed program for the poor, he 
characterized ‘the record as “modest.” ® 

In fact, the Congress did manage to 
take some action in mid-1968 in the 
fields of social and economic welfare, 
some ‘of which action was presumably 
in direct response to the poor people’s 
protest activities. In a number of in- 
stances, the Congress went even beyond 
the President’s request, or took action 
without specific suggestion by the Presi- 
dent. For example, in early July, the 
Congress added $28 million to a presi- 
dential request, in order to provide more 
summer-job and educational opportuni- 
ties for the underprivileged than the 
President had programmed. Further, 
the Model Cities Program, designed to 
spur upgrading and redevelopment of 
urban ghetto communities, was given 
more generous financial support in 1968 
than it had received the previous year. 
In addition, as this article is being writ- 
ten, there has been affirmative action by 
one house of Congress, and final action 
is expected before adjournment, in a 
number of other areas, including a large 
new program of housing subsidies and a 
large addition to the federal budget to 
provide free or low-cost school lunches 
to needy children. 

In considering the positive steps taken 
by Congress during mid-1968 in re- 
sponse to protest, two separate points 
need to be made, the former pragmatic, 
the latter philosophical or a matter of 
policy. The first point is that the Presi- 
dent has been charged by Congress with 
reducing federal spending by $6 billion 
during the next fiscal year. Accord- 


8 Vincent J. Burke, Los Angeles Times, July 
7, 1968, sec. G, p. 1. 
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ingly, regardless of the number and the 
variety of programs which have been 
enacted and budgeted, the real question 
of how much federal money will be actu- 
ally spent in their implementation has 
not yet been settled. It is clear that 
a spending cut of $6 billion cannot be 
effectuated without severe cuts in many 
federal programs, and we can predict 
that at least some of these cuts will - 
come in the social welfare area. 

The second point, setting aside the | 
question of the looming spending cuts, 
is whether the action taken by Congress 
in 1968, parts of which were described 
briefly above, were, in fact, sufficient, 
in light of the real needs of the nation. 
These needs were perhaps most graphi- 
cally portrayed in the Poor People’s 
March (and in the activities and state- 
ments which preceded and accompanied 
it), and were also reflected in the grim 
statistic that by mid-year, 1968, serious 
disturbances related to racial conflict 
and the cause of the poor had occurred 
in over two hundred cities and towns 
across the United States. 

The question of whether Congress’ 
action in 1968 was sufficient raises still 
another question, even more funda- 
mental: whether the people of the 
United States, taken at large, have re. 
acted or responded sufficiently to the 
needs of the nation, particularly the dis- 
advantaged portions, as expressed in the 
various protest movements. Both ques- 
tions are closely interwoven and cannot, 
in fact, be separated, given the basic 
assumption of a democratic representa- 
tive government. The question thus 
becomes: Could the Congress have done 
more than, in fact, it did, given the 
present Jevel of concern and commit- 
ment of the American people? The an- 
swer is: Probably not. While there is 
a significant role for leadership by a 
representative body in a democratic sys- 
tem, that role must be delicately played, 
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the attempt of many groups to capture 
in sound the quality of a drug “trip,” to 
try through melody, rhythm, and vol- 
ume to—in the vernacular—“blow the 
mind” of the audience. Of course, 
youngsters often listen to such music 
while under the influence of hallucino- 
gens. In such a state, the perceptive 
experience supposedly can have the 
quality of putting one in touch with 
regions of the mind and manifestations 
of the universe that can be felt in no 
other way. Such mysticism, such 
transcendental attitudes, are certainly a 
protest against a society in which real- 
ity is always pragmatic and truth in- 
strumental. 

To try to explain why the jingles and 
vapid love lyrics of popular music in the 
1950’s evolved into the social criticism 
and mystical vision of the 1960’s is cer- 
tainly not easy. Part of it is the fact 
that performers, who have always been 
young, started writing their own songs, 
out of their own life experiences, rather 
than accepting the commercial output of 
the older members of tin pan alley. 
But this does not explain the popularity 
of the new songs. Here one must look 
to the youthful audience, which decided 
it preferred buying works of the newer 
» kind. For it was the commercial suc- 
cess of some of the new groups which 
opened the doors of the record com- 
panies to the many that flourish today. 
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Though one cannot make definitive 
judgments about this record-buying 
audience, some things seem clear. Cer- 
tainly, it is true that with increasingly 
rapid social change, parents—and adults 
in general—have less and less that they 
can tell their children about the ways of 
the world, for adult life experiences are 
not very relevant to current social con- 
ditions Similarly, institutions like the 
school and the press suffer from a kind 
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of cultural lag that makes their view- 
points valueless for youth. Into the 
place of these traditional sources of 
information have stepped the youth 
themselves, and through such things as 
the “underground” press and popular 
music they are telling each other exactly 
what is happening. In this way, the 
music has achieved popularity—at least 
in part—because it telegraphs impor- 
tant messages to young people and helps 
to define and codify the mores and stan- 
dards of their own subculture. A young- 
ster may personally feel that there is no 
difference between his parents’ drink- 
ing and his use of marijuana. Certainly, 
it is comforting to him when his friends 
feel the same way, and when popular 
songs selling millions of copies deliver 
the same message, there are even 
stronger sanctions for his “turning on.” 
Thus, the lyrics of the music serve a 
functional role in the world of youth. 

It is interesting to note that the 
popular music also puts youth in touch 
with serious, intellectual critiques of 
American life. Perhaps it starts only 
as a gut reaction in the song writers, but 
they have put into music the ideas of 
many American social critics. Without 
reading Paul Goodman, David Riesman, 
C. Wright Mills, or Mary McCarthy, 
youngsters will know that life is a “rat 
race,” that Americans are a “lonely 
crowd,” that “white-collar” lives con- 
tain much frustration, and that the war 
in Vietnam is far from just. And they 
will have learned this from popular 
music, as well as from their own obser- 
vation. 

The other side of the coin from criti- 
cism of contemporary life is the search 
for personal experience, primarily of 
the “mind-expanding” sort. As is obvi- 
ous by now, such expansion has nothing 


.to do with the intellect, but is a spiritual 


phenomenon. Here a final critique. is 
definitely implicit. Throughout the 
music—as in youth culture—there is the 
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search for a zind of mystical unity, an we are in need of more utopian thinking 

ability to fed a oneness with the uni- and feeling., And while one might not- 

verse. This & what drugs are used for; wish to follow their prescriptions for 
- this is what tae total environment of the the good life, they have caught some- 

light and music shows is about; and this thing of the desire for freedom that all 
-is what is sight in the sexual experi- men feel. What could be more utopian 

ence—often explicitly evident in the and yet more inviting in its freedom than 

orgasmic gruats and moans of perform- the hopeful picture which the Mothers of 

ers. Through the search for this unity, Invention paint of the future: 

the music is implicitly condemning the . 

fragmentation of the individuals life Wren tneailkehe everybody 


which is endsmic in the modern world. TO SING AND DANCE AND LOVE 
The songster: are saying that it is wrong There will come a time when every evil, 
to com entalize work and la That we know will be an evil 
part pay, WE CAN RISE ABOVE 
wrong to cut mer off from the natural A i 
į Who ‘aces if hair is long or short 

rhythms of 1ature, wrong to stifle sex Or sprayed or partly grayed .. . 
and love anc. play in favor of greater WE KNOW THAT HAIR 
productivity, wrong to say man’s spir- AINT WHERE IT’S AT 
itual needs can be filled by providing (There will come a time when you 

is i x : won't ever. be ashamed if you are fat!) 
him with mo~e material possessions. 

This is obviously a criticism that can Who cares if you're so poor 

only be mad- by an affluent people, but You can’t afford to buy a pair 
these youth Jo represent the most afflu- ` Of mod a-go go stretch elastic pants 


* THERE WILL COME A TIME 
ent of all ceuwntries. And rather than WHEN YOU CAN EVEN 


wallow in eir affluence, they have TAKE YOUR CLOTHES OFF WHEN 
sensed and expressed much of the YOU DANCE = f 
malaise thet plagues our technological saiu ‘Your Clothes Off When You 
society. Tae charge may be made Dance» Weve Only in It for the Money. 
against then that they are really utopi- Copyright 1968 by Frank Zappa Music, Inc. 
ans, but the feeling increases today that All rights reserved. i 
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James McMILLAN and BERNARD HARRIS. 
The American Take-Over of Britain. Pp. 
253. New York: Hart, 1968. $5.95. 


I would hope that this wise, fair, and 
interesting book would be as widely read in 
Britain and the United States as Servan- 
Schreiber’s The American Challenge (1967) 
has been in Europe, a book with which it 
will be compared. 

An American quotation permeates the 
spirit of this book—Ludwell Denny saying, 
“Too wise to govern the world, we shall 
merely own it.” Two experienced journa- 
lists note that Britain’s economic depen- 
dence on the United States may well com- 
promise her ability to remein politically 
independent, and that the unequal partner- 
ship does not help the United States 
either. I agree that time is running out as 
foreshadowed in the reviewer’s unread 
American Impact on Great Britain (1940) 
which the present volume skillfully updates 
with many penetrating cross-cultural in- 
sights so much needed in our international 
posture. 

America’s equity in Britain is now fifteen 
times greater than what it was in 1939. 
Half a million British workers are em- 
ployed by American companies which pro- 
duce a tenth of all British manufactured 
goods. “The ability of American-owned 
firms to command the zest and devotion of 


their British employees must be accepted 
as a basic reason for their success” (p. 
155). Indeed, much of the criticism of this 
book is directed toward the British poli- 
ticians and managers. Chapter 11 is an 
interesting account demonstrating that it 
was the scientific staff’s opposition—not 
Parliament nor the Board—which pre- 
vented the take-over of Edwards High 
Vacuum. 

There are excellent accounts of the take- 
over of cars, computers, airplanes—the 
canceling of the TSR-2—breakfast foods, 
drugs, cosmetics, detergents, the mass 
media, and the brain drain, with indications 
that it is the American home office which 
will give all the orders and that a growing 
feature of American control will be less 
and less authority for the man on the spot 

The authors debunk the myth of the 
“international company” which is essen- 
tially America-bound, tied closely to our 
politics and national interests. Of the 200 
biggest companies in the world, the authors 
note, 170 are United States-owned. 

They conclude that Britain must exer- 
cise curbs on the take-overs, perhaps choos- 
ing between the examples of Canada and 
of Japan—which have successfully kept out 
foreign ownership. Britain must cast her 
fate with Europe. In this respect, they are 
not far apart from Servan-Schreiber’s con- 
clusions. “If the present rules are kept, 
there seems nothing to prevent the bulk of 
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Western commerce being dominated by a 
handful of organizations most, if not all, 
American” (>. 187). 

I commer] to American executives the 
following: “The Americans would be dan- 
gerously in error i? they imagine that 
Europe will remain indifferent to the rap- 
idly increasiag number of mergers in.the 
States whic are bzinging together dis- 
parate concerns under a single manage- 

_ment” (p. 228). 
RCHARD H. HEINDEL 

Dean of Faculty and Professor 

of Interr ational Relations 
Capitol Campus 
Pennsylvaria State University 


ARTHUR LAL. The UN and the Middle 
East Crisi, 1967. Pp. viii, 322. New 
York: Colambia University Press, 1968. 
$10.00. 

This very aseful vclume, written by the 
former Indiar. Representative to the United 
Nations, basically covers, as the title sug- 
gests, the harriling of the 1967 Middle East 
conflict and crisis in the United Nations 
Security Council and General Assembly. 
The author freats the origins of the con- 
flict, perticulerly in terms of international 
law and orgznization carries the reader 
througk the problem of the Strait of Tiran, 
the Gulf of Aqaba, and the question of 
belligerency; and ther examines the pro- 
ceedings in tae Security Council and the 
General Assembly, roughly from May-June, 
1967 tc the -pproval of Security Council 
Resolution 242 of November 22, 1967. He 
seems fair anc. dispassionate throughout his 
discussion of highly complex and highly 
charged probEms. Like others who have 
examined some aspects of Middle Eastern 
issues, he seerms convinced that neither the 
surrounding frab States nor the State of 
Israel wanted a full-fledged conflict when it 
erupted into che Israeli blitzkrieg of June 
5-11, 1967. 

Mr. Lall is undoub‘edly correct in as- 
sessing the constructive principles em- 
bodied in Resclution 242, with its proposals 
for possible “Solution” of the Arab—Israel 
conflict, based on earlisr proposals, and in 
calling, for Israeli withdrawal from the oc- 
cupied territo7es, termination of belliger- 
ency and resp=ct for sovereignty and terri- 
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torial integrity of all states in the area, 
guarantees of freedom of navigation 
through international waters, a just settle- 
ment of the refugee problem, and guaran- 
tees for political independence and terri- 
torial integrity. The resolution also called 
for the designation of a Special Representa- 
tive (Ambassador Gunnar Jarring) of the 
Secretary-General to assist in promoting a 
peaceful settlement. But the author is 
surely somewhat optimistic in his statement 
that the year 1967 witnessed “the most 
successful UN efforts to negotiate on the 
basis of a settlement of the Middle East 
situation” and that “never was the prospect 
of peace in the Middle East brighter than 
at the beginning of 1968.” While there 
were and are some hopeful signs, it is 
doubtful that “the chances of moving for- 
ward from the armistice instituted nineteen 
years previously were good and solid.” 
That does not appear to be the view of the 
United Nations Secretary-General, nor is it 
the view of others who have observed the 
scene over the years. 

Mr. Lall’s work is useful as a summary 
review of the proceedings in the United 
Nations, and it is particularly good in 
tracing the evolution of the resolution of 
November 22. Both the strength and the 
weakness of the analysis lie in the author’s 
almost complete reliance on United Nations 
documentation. He has, therefore, missed 
some of the nuances and the impondera- 
bles, which may well determine develop- 
ments in the Middle East, as elsewhere. 
These are sometimes difficult to document. 

Harry N. Howarp 

Professcr of Middle East Studies 

American University 


Washington, D.C. 


SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON. Political Order 
in Changing Societies. Pp. xi, 488. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1968., $12.50. 

This book exhibits great power, range, 
and sensibleness. The author’s:purpose in 
writing this book was to explain why poli- 
ties change, both in regard to cumulative, 
relatively ‘irreversible developments pro- 
duced by the impact of socioeconomic in- 
novation and more short-lived events, such. 
as regime changes and violence, that allow 
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one to characterize a political order as 
stable or unstable. The author thus comes 
to grips with the great topics of. compara- 
tive politics—modernization, stability, de- 
velopment, and change. The key to the 
analysis is the relationship between the 
extent of political participation and the 
level of political institutionalization. Ex- 
tent of political participation refers to the 
number of social groups which attempt to 
affect governmental policy; level of insti- 
tutionalization refers to the extent that 
participation in politics is mediated by 
procedures and organizations valued for 
themselves. A stable polity, or “civic so- 
ciety” in Huntington’s terminology, is one 
in which socialization is the price of po- 
litical participation; an umstable polity, or 
“praetorian society,” is one in which social 
groups contend directly with one another 
and where particular modes of interrac- 
tion are not sufficiently valued to modify 
the effective behavior of would-be political 
participants. 

The essence of Huntington’s analysis will 
be familiar to readers of his earlier articles 
on comparative politics. What is new are 
the range and power of the analysis. Hunt- 
ington uses theory to explain recognizable 
political problems—the causes of military 
intervention in politics, the relationship be- 
tween urban areas and the countryside in 
the politics of modernizing nations, the 
chances of avoiding revolution through 
imaginative reform, the importance of con- 
centrating power in order to achieve mod- 
ernization, and the relevance of American 
political development to contemporary de- 
veloping nations. Huntington does not 
leave the validation of his theories to 
others; he ranges around the world and 
backward and forward through history in 
order to confront theory continually with 
obdurate fact. The result is a book which 
is not only dazzingly' comprehensive but 
productive of insights that have immediate 
relevance to today’s policy problems 

The style of the book is lucid, unjargon- 
ized, and aphoristic; bon mots abound. 
Huntington has a knack for describing po- 
litical problems in terms compatible with 
those of classic political theorists, to whom 
he often refers, such as Aristotle, Machia- 
velli, and de Tocqueville, while simultane- 
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ously drawing upon the stock of empirical 
work from our own age. 

Huntington’s book, in my opinion, is one 
of the most exciting and satisfying books 
in comparative politics produced in the past 
decade and one of the very few that is 
likely to stand the test of time and to be 
read by scholars a generation or even sev- 
eral generations hence. , 

` Davin H. BAYLEY 
Associate Professor of 
International Studies 
University of Denver 


A. Guy Hore. America and Swarari: The 
US. Role in Indian Independence. Pp. 
vi, 136. Washington, D.C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1968. $4.50. 


In this narrowly focused monograph of 
just over one hundred pages, the author 
has tried to document American support for 
Indian independence during the Second 
World War period. The main explanation 
for compiling another account of Ameri- 
can interest in preindependence India is 
that the State Department files of the early 
1940’s on India are now published. Al- 
most nothing, however, that is new and 
significant appears in those volumes The 
fact is that basic data on this question are 
not yet available, and most writers on this 
subject must end with the same perplexi- 
ties with which they began. The present 
author’s conclusion that American official 
and unofficial influence on the British gov- 
ernment’s India policy was significant, but 
by no means crucial, does not leave a 
reader with any very strong convictions, one 
way or the other. 

An ex-Foreign Service Officer, A. Guy 
Hope continues to use a tempered prose 
style and judiciously witholds judgment on 
several controversial questions. Most im- 
portantly, he fails to assess the strength— 
or weakness—of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
convictions that India should be given 
independence during the War. More at- 
tention is given to the views on India of 
State Department officials, whose convic- 
tions seemed to relate to where they sat, 
the lower officials showing more sympathy 
for India than the higher ones. 

One writing team which can claim the 
virtue of strongly presenting a case on 
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American—Indi_n relations in the 1940’s is 
that of M. S- Venkataramani and B. K. 
Shrivastava. >erhaps because they have 
worked on a kypothesis at odds with Pro- 
fessor Hope’s, they have told a more con- 
clusive story, m the /naia Quarterly, Vols. 
XIX and XX, and Internctional Studies, 
Vol. VI. Hop avcids challenging or rais- 
ing as an altermative hypozhesis thé Indian 
scholars’ asses ment that the United States 
government fom Franklin Roosevelt down 
was lukewarm in its enthusiasm for Indian 
independence Juring the War and that the 
American put.ic became exasperated with 
the nationalist struggle under Gandhi after 
the 1942 Quit Indie campaign Venkatara- 
mani and Shrivastava very persuasively 
make this cass. 

The fact seems to be that, despite pro- 
testations to the contrary, in the 1940’s 
and 1950’s, mmericans were not as anti- 
imperialist as they believed that they were; 
for those twc decades at least, American- 
Indian relations suffered as a result. Pro- 
fessor Hope’ effcrts.to demonstrate the 
contrary hav= not succeeded. His book, 
nevertheless, is a convenient examination 
of the preseatly available evidence on a 
facet of rec-nt United States diplomatic 
history. 
: CHARLES H. HEMSATH 
Professor «f South Asian Studies 
School of International Studies 
American University 
Washington, D.C. 


FRED GREENS. U.S. Policy and the Secur- 
ity of Asta. Pp. xvi, 429. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1968. $9.95. 


U.S. Policy and the Security of Asia is 
the eighth -n a series of books on the 
United Stat-s and China in World Affairs, 
commissioned by the Council on Foreign 
Relations rough a Ford Foundation 
grant. It hes the broadest scope of any vol- 
ume in the series. Each deals with some 
aspect of United ‘States relations with 
Communist China, and for that reason, on 
the one hard, it lacks the depth and origi- 
nality charecteristic of the others. On the 
other hand, Professor Greene is an accomp- 
lished writer of brcad-gauged books and 
has an acxdemic style of writing which 
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renders his book more suitable for college 
classes and the general public. 

The emphazis throughout is on American 
security interzsts as affected by the crises, 
limited wars, and conflicting policies of 
nations from Japan to Pakistan. China is 
regarded as a present or future -security 
threat to all other Asian nations whether 
now aligned with Washington, neutral, or 
under Communist rule. In Part I the au- 
thor surveys American, security interests 
and concludes that the, vital interest is a 
balance of power to contain Chinese ex- 
pansionist ambitions. As in other sections, 
he gives no set answers but tries to explain 
the nature o= the security problem and the 


- deterrents to any easy solution. In Part II 


he is more descriptive in explaining the 
American treaty system, bilateral and multi- 
lateral, estaklished since 1951. In Part III 
he covers the Communist threat in Asia, 
both Chinese and North Vietnamese, stress- 
ing the role of force in Chinese diplomacy 
and escalation of the! Vietnam war. In 
Part IV he deals with Chinese nuclear 
power and che prospect of nuclear prolif- 
eration if India and Japan are inspired to 
meet the Chinese threat. Finally, in Part 
V he reviews the role of allies, neutrals, 
and China in United States policy. 

Because of the broad sweep of the au- 
thor’s interest, he repeats many points and 
seldom devotes enough space to specific 
issues. Professor Greene finished the book 
before his 1966-1968 stint as director of 
the State Department’s Asian research 
unit, but-edded a few points to update 
the materiel through 1966 or early 1967. 
Nothing in the volume would annoy the 
State Department, as Professor Greene 
takes a stand generally in support of recent 
American policy but, offers enough sug- 
gestions for change to satisfy all but’ the 
most extreme critics among his Williams 
College students. For example, on p. 65 he 
urges continuation of the “present align- 
ment postare” and rejects any suggestion 
that the nation is ‘‘overrigid in its policy 
or overem3tional in its responses.” Later, 
he suggests that Japan, our strongest ally in 
Asia, might accept a more militant nuclear 
reorientation, if only to approve United 
States nuclear guarantees. His comments 
on the status of Formosa, and the basic 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Third Edition 
Norman D. Palmer and Howard C. Perkins 

A thorough revision of a basic undergraduate text, the third edition of 
{nternational Relations takes into account latest developments in world 
affairs, and new approaches and methodology in the study of international 
relations. The organization follows that of the earlier edition, providing 
a comprehensive and balanced treatment of the major themes in inter- 
national relations. The first half of the book examines the principles of 
international relations, and the second half focuses on contemporary (post 
World War II) world politics, thus making it suitable for either a one-term 
or two-term course in international relations. The third edition is profusely 
illustrated with new maps, charts, and cartoons, and the bibliographies and 
Appendix are unusually elaborate for a basic text 


799 pages 1968 $8.95 


CONTEMPORARY GOVERNMENTS OF 
GERMANY: Second Edition 

Elmer Plischke 

About 280 pages Paper A Late February 1969 Publication 


COMMUNIST CHINA IN WORLD POLITICS 
Harold C. Hinton 
527 pages 1966 $7.75 


SOUTH ASIA AND UNITED STATES POLICY 


Norman D. Palmer 
332 pages 1966 Paper $4.75 


A SURVEY OF UNITED STATES-LATIN 
AMERICAN RELATIONS 

J. Lloyd Mecham 

487 pages 1965 $7.95 
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RECOMM=NDED READING: 


Toward a 
Modern Diplomacy 


Toward a 
Modern Diplomacy 


"The next President and his key ad- 
visers should read a short exercise tn 
self-criticism Ey some Young Turks of 
the American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion.”—Svening Star, October 22. 


we 


... a new set of proposals for re- 
form wkich have come, surprisingly, 
from within the State Department it- 
self. Tne proposals are contained in 
a report prepared by the American 
Forelgn Service Association, a sort of 
diploma‘ic trade union that was taken 
over recently by a band of Young 
Turks wno are determined to breathe 
new life into the old Foreign Service.” 


~—New York Times, December 10 

") .. Aset of derailed proposals sub- 
mitted, not by ouvside experts, but by 
the professional diplomats of the 
American foreigr service—the men 
who boh form and operate the ma- 
chinery. ‘—Christian Science Monitor, 
October 30. 


"|, . te reorganize the State Depart- 
ment’s crganizatiznal structure so that, 
in thelr view, S-ate can recapture a 
leaders! ip in conducting the nation’s 
foreign affairs that it has gradually 
lost over the past 20 years ’’“—Na- 
tional bserver, October 21. 


For a sopy of thais 185-page paper- 
back, .end $1.20 plus 15¢ malling 
charge to: 


Americas Foreiga Sarvice Association 
Dept. B, 2101 E Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20037 





WEST AFRICA 
UNDER COLONIAL RULE 


by MICEAEL CROWDER 


This boos, essentiaily a comparative 
study of the impact of French and 
British colonial rule on West Africa, 
traces the origins of European in- 
terest in the area, examines the 
period o? conquest and occupation, 
and delneates the social changes 
brought about during the seventy- 
five-year period of. colonial rule. 
This study will be the standard work 
on the rise and fall of colonialism 
in all the vast areas of the West 
African coast. 


530 pages $10.00 


RUSSIAN PEASANTS 
AND SOVIET POWER 


by Mosaz Lew 


The years 1926 and 1929 form a 
particularly significant period in 
Soviet history, one marked by tre- 
mendocs forward thrust in industri- 
alization, as well as by the mass 
collectivization of the peasantry. 
This study analyzes the problems of 
the period from the point of view of 
both the politician and the peasant 


556 pages $12 50 


THE ROLE OF THE 
LAWYER IN THE 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 


by Anoni M. Donner 


The avthor ‘examines the problems 
posed for the lawyer by the creation 
of the European Communities—the 
European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity,’ the European Economic 
Community, and Euratom—and de- 
scribes the role that the legal pro- 
fession, especially in its judicial 
function, continues to play in their 
solution. 


100 pages $3.50 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 
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United States interest in keeping the island 
out of mainland control without support- 
ing Nationalist ambitions, culminate in a 
suggestion (p. 365) of “nominal indepen- 
dence” for that island. He also suggests 
such possible alternatives as recognition of 
China by her acceptance into the United 
Nations, neutralization of much of South- 
east Asia, and a thinning out of American 
fixed bases in Okinawa and elsewhere. 

Basically, however, Greene is not an ad- 
vocate of any drastic change in United 
States-Asian policy. He writes to clarify 
the issues, suggest possible future develop- 
ments, and to warn against any extreme. 
In short, the book might have been written 
by a seasoned diplomat rather than by a 
scholar: “it is not conquest but the con- 
tainment of the power of determined ex- 
pansionist ideologues that motivates United 
States policy? (p 341). The footnotes 
attest the author’s use of most available 
sources, but the book provides little origi- 
nal insight or data. If the publishers make 
it available in a cheaper paperback edition, 
as they should make all volumes in this 
important series, it would be a good choice 
for undergraduate courses in American for- 
eign policy and Far Eastern international 
relations. 

Dovuctas H, MENDEL, Jz. 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 
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Richarp J. BARNET. Intervention and 
Revolution: The United States in the 
Third World. Pp. 302. New York: 
World, 1968. $5.95, 


Richard J. Barnet has written a deva- 
stating critique of United States contain- 
ment policy from the Greek civil war and 
the Truman Doctrine to the intervention in 
the Dominican Republic and Vietnam. His 
basic assumption is that countries of the 
“Third World”—Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America—are in desperate need of drastic 
reform in the interest of their impoverished 
masses and that unless such reform can 
peacefully be accomplished—of which he 
holds out some hope in his concluding chap- 
ter—‘the world must be made safe for 
revolution” By assuming the right to 
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block by military or other types of inter- 
vention every radical movement that by 
any stretch of the imagination can be la- 
beled “communist,” the United States has 
made itself the chief obstacle to either 
revolution or significant reform and is 
thereby in danger of incurring the united 
hostility of progressive elements in the 
Third World. In the first part of the book, 
Barnet speculates upon the reasons for the 
United States’ assuming, since 1945, the 
role of “guardian of the gates.” He re- 
jects the theory that the United States, as 
has been said of Britain, arrived at this 
imperial posture through inadvertence, and 
he finds in economic motivation a partial 
but inadequate explanation. He lends to 
the theory that any bureaucracy, in this 
case what he calls the “National-Security 
Managers,” inevitably seeks power—world 
power if it heads a great nation. Thus, 
the idea of a sacred mission for the preser- 
vation of freedom from the threat of com- 
munism is essentially a rationalization, no 
doubt unconscious, of the will to power. 
Barnet is rather scornful of the entire con- 
cept of an international Communist con- 
spiracy to dominate the world, holding that 
Soviet aggressiveness, in the Middle East, 
for example, has largely been defensive, in- 
duced by Western initiative. In the cen- 
tral, and longest, portion of the book, he 
gives case histories, well researched and 
documented, of American interventions, 
some military, some conducted or partici- 
pated in by the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA). In most instances, in his opinion, 
the Communist threat was small or non- . 
existent, and even had communism tri- 
umphed, no vital interest of the United 
States would have suffered. In most in- 
stances, too, neither the freedom nor the 
economic well-being of the people con- 
cerned was promoted by the American in- 
terposition. 

This is obviously a controversial book. 
Many students of the subject will disagree 
both with Barnet’s view of the unaggres- 
siveness of Soviet policy and with his as- 
sumption that, for example, the people of 
Greece or of the Dominican Republic would 
have fared better had the United States 
kept hands off. But there are enough solid 
facts and sound reasoning in the volume to 
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make it,an appropriate gift for President 
Nixon’s Secretaries of State and Defense. 
Jurus W. PRATT 
Visiting Pro essor of History 
University £ Notre Dame 


Moses Mosxcwitz, Tae Politics and Dy- 
namics of Euman Rights. Pp. xi, 283. 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Ozeana, 1968. $7.50. 


Mr. Moskowitz makes an earnest plea to 
statesmen of zhe world to take the large 
step forward in the international com- 
munity to prcvide directly for the human 
rights of individuals. This is an appropri- 
ate time to raise this difficult issue since 
1968 is “Irternational Human Rights 
Year.” The ~uthor speaks from extensive 
experience ir the field, having served 
twenty-two yzars as Secretary-General of 
the Consultatcve Council of Jewish Organi- 
zations, dediccted to work in this field, His 
Honorary CLairman is Professor René 
Cassin, presertly receiving the Nobel Peace 
Prize for his activities. 

“Nothing sort of universal acceptance 
of the direct respcnsibility of the interna- 
tional community for the material welfare 
and social w-ll-being of the human indi- 
vidual will avert the inal reckoning that 
awaits a humanity which is too divided by 
national barrérs and traditional allegiances 
to share its wealth and talent for the 
achievement >f prosperity for all,” writes 
Mr. Moskowitz. As he canvasses recent 
history and examines the plight of human- 
ity, the authœ lays major blame for inade- 
quate protecion of human rights at the 
door of naticnalism. The “burden” of the 
nationalist cæed prevents statesmen from 
taking effect ve international action; na- 
tional interet always seems to interpose. 
The ideals cf the United Nations in this 
area remain dormant because nation-states 
are unwilling to take effective action. 
There have | een high-sounding statements: 
The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights; Covenants or Political and Civil 
Rights and n Economic, Social and Cul- 
tural Rights and a hopeful Optional Pro- 
tocol which might point the way to some 
enforcement of political and civil rights, 
but results fhus far are few. The United 
Nations reflects a world where the major 
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foci of powe:—the nations—are unwilling 
to give up any authority over their citizens 
to an outside international body. They are 
more concerned for conformity, homo- 
geneity, and loyalty than for building a new 
concept wherein human (individual) rights 
receive international protection. Possibly, 
Mr. Moskowitz is pleading for the major 
step our nation took when the Constitu- 
tion, replacicg the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, allowed the national government lim- 
ited but direct access to individuals who 
were citizen3 of member-states. He is 
hopeful that the anxieties he feels so keenly 
will persuade the word to take a further 
step to allow the international community 
direct access to humens anywhere in the 
world whose basic rights are in jeopardy. 
Diagnosis 2f the ills of the world is easier 
than prescription. This is true in this 
volume. Despite plenty of discourage- 
ment, Mr. Moskowitz hopes doggedly that 
a breakthrough will occur in time. His is a 
useful résumé of recent history and of the 


- problem areas of the world which, he ar- 


gues, makes this step urgent. The book is 
over-full of quotations and is weakened by 
consideratle repetition. ‘Though his cata- 
logue of prcblems is valuable—including a. 
long dissertétion on the international com- 
munity’s unsuccessful attempts to modify 
South Africa’s apartheid policy—his spe- 
cific reccmmendatiors seem vague and 
idealistic. They sound similar to earlier 
attempts which, he forcefully points out, 
have failed A regrettable gap in his 
otherwise useful review of minority prob- 
lems in the world is scant reference to the 
Arab-Israeli difficulties, both intrastate and 
international. Further explanation of the 
potential utlity of the “Optional Protocol” 
would make the book more practical, Ex- 
tensive foocnotes supplement the data in 
the body of the book and add to its value. 
Lewis M. Hoskins 

Professor of History 

Earlham College 

Richmond 

Indiana 


Harvey WHEELER. Democracy in a Revo- 
lutionary Era: The Political Order To- 
day. Pp v, 224. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1968. $5.95. 






United Nations 
Publications 
Recent . 


United Nations 
studies and reports 








Towards a Global Strategy of Development 


Report by the Secretary-General cf the United 
Natlons Conference on Trade and Development 
on the subject of international trade policy and 
financlal co-operation, and the advance tə- 
wards a new pattern of international trade. 
76 pp. $1.00 


Manual on the Use of Consultants In 
Developing Countries 


The Manual shows how consultants can best 
be used to provide practical guidance to in- 
dustrial managers and administrators, govern- 
ment officials and others faced with industrial 
development problems 158 pp. $2.00 


Foreign Investment In Developing Countries 

Contents Direct investment by foreign enter- 
prises; Forelgn investments through capital 
markets and financla! institutions, Programme 
for action. 61 pp. $1.00 


A Survey of Economic Conditions in 
Africa, 1960-1964 


The first cf an annual series of surveys to be 
prepared by the secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Africa Supplementing the 
Economic Bulletin for Africa and other special- 
ized reports, it reviews the directional proc- 
esses of growth In Africa and analyses the 
most recent documentation in the context of 
policy conclusions. 242 pp. $4.00 


Studies on Selected Development Problems in 
Varlous Countries in the Middle East, 1968 


Contents: Plan formulation and development 
perspectives in Iraq, Kuwait and Saud! Arabia; 
Aspects of the developmert of human re- 
sources; Social aspects of industrialization In 
selected countries In the Middle East. 

76 pp. $1.50 


Industrial Estates In Europe and the 
Middle East 


The sixth In a series of studies and reports 
relating to industrial estates to be published 
by the United Nations The present publication 
contains the reports of two Consultative 
Groups and six discussion papers submitted 
to the Groups. 290 pp. $3.00 





United Nations Publications, Room 1059, New York, N. Y. 10017 
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Report of the Interregional Symposium on 
Metalworking Industries In 
Developing Countries 





Contents include Review of metal working In- 
dustries; Demand and supply; Machinery cen- 
suses; Trade and Investment policies; Role of 
regional co-operation; Research and develop- 
ment; Standardization; Degrees of mechaniza- 
tlon; Manpower problems; Replacement poli- 
cles. ‘ 95 pp. $2.00 


Commodity Survey, 1967 


Prepared by the secretariat of UNCTAD for the 
Committee on Commodities. Contents: Recent 
developments and long-term trends in com- 
modity trade; Activities of commodity groups 
since the first session’ of UNCTAD (coffee, 
cotton, lead and zinc, olive oll, rubber, sugar, 
tin, wheat, wool); The commodity situation, 
1966-1967. 157 pp. $2.50 


Fertilizer Production, Technology and Use 


Contents: Productlon—world, regional and 
country reports; Technology—processes, main- 
tenance and safety measures; Planning, eco- 
nomics, marketing and use in agriculture, 
404 pp. $5.00 


Urbanization, Development Policies 
and Planning 


Problems and policies connected with urban 
growth and population distribution. 

130 pp. $2.00 
This Is the first Issue of /nternational Social 
Development Review which\ replaces three 
Journals previously published by United Na- 
tlons, International Soclal Service Review, 
Housing, Building and Planning and Population 
Bulletin. 


Compendium of Social Statistics, 1967 


Issued as a joint undertaking of United Na- 
tions, ILO, FAO, UNESCO and WHO, Statistical 
tables include: Population and vital statistics, 
Heaith conditions; Food consumption and nu- 
triton, Housing, Education and cultural activi- 
ties; Labour force and conditions of employ, 
ment; Income and expenditure; Consumer 
prices. N 660 pp $8.75 


Manual of Land Tax Administration 


Including valuation of urban and rural land 
improvements. Contents are divided Into four 
parts: the fiscal cadastre; planning; installa- 
tlon; maintenance of the fiscal cadastre 

176 pp. $2.60 
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ARNOLD M. ROSE, Special Editor 
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States, of specific conditions, of factors of change abetting Negro 
protest, and of strategies of integrationists and civil rights 
movements (January 1965) 
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This thoughtful book is based on the 
assumption that “politics is the architec- 
tonic science” and is thus concerned with 
building a political order whose proper 
object is the common good, Today, build- 
ing that order forces one to examine the 
problems of democracy and world order. 
Democracy is seen as a struggle against 
despotism; and world order is seen as the 
precondition for the survival of the species. 
To build soundly one must understand the 
significant changes brought on by science, 
technology, urbanization, industrial devel- 
opment, the ‘mass media, and world inte- 
gration. These forces “all work against 
the proletarian dictatorships irom one di- 
rection, but... also . . against the con- 
stitutional democracies from another.” 
These forces produce an “Establishment” 
of military, industrial, and party chiefs, 
and thus ingredients of authoritarianism. 
In the long run, however, Professor 
Wheeler believes that science and technol- 
ogy will prepare for the emergence of de- 
mocracy in Russia and the new nations. 
The developing nations are greatly influ- 
enced by nationalism, military unification, 
modernization, and democracy; they are 
seeking to compress into a few short years 
what it took centuries to accomplish in 
most Western nations He sees the new 
nations as containing the seeds of history’s 
most profound revolution they can be- 
come the world’s first political commuri- 
ties “that do not requrie any form of im- 
perialist despotism, internal or external, to 
achieve their development,’’ and they can 
“become the first communities to be or- 
ganized from birth as integral members of 
a world order.” In the new and old na- 
tions a new kind of humane and democratic 
civic order is needed; to prevail, however, 
it must triumph over bureaucratic, scien- 
tific, and ideological developments hostile 
to democracy. Wheeler recognizes the 
difficulties impeding such a triumph, but he 
is fundamentally optimistic about victory. 
Despotism has no basis in genetics No 
technically complex civilization has ever 
existed without some form of democracy. 
And democratic values are a response to 
“man’s incomplete instinctual equipment ” 
Moreover, he is optimistic about the possi- 
bility of a “new politics and a new consti- 
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tutionalism” which, in his judgment, “will 
be required” to cope with the antidemo- 
cratic tendencies in bureaucracy. The sci- 
entific revolution, whose most conspicuous 
symbol is the A-Bomb, has not only trans- 
formed warfare, diplomacy, and the West- 
ern state system; but it has also affected a 
revolution in morality, politics, technology, 
and industry Here again, although he rec- 


_ ognizes the “horrifying satanic” potential 


of science, Wheeler believes that the sci- 
entific revolution can be regulated in the 
interest of democracy and world order. 
What is called for is a “moral force, su- 
perior to the power of governments and yet 
reliably available to individual citizens. 
...?” The scientific revolution involves 
fundamental social transformations directly 
related to scientific efforts to eliminate 
famine, control the aging process, limit 
world population, increase food supply, 
purify air, and enhance communications. 
Here, human needs can be served, human 
betterment advanced, and world order en- 
hanced. The scientific revolution can fa- 
cilitate a more systematic attack on human 
problems and encourage democratic deci- 
sion-making by strengthening popular proc- 
esses. Specifically, bureaucracies might be 
programmed so that crucial decisions would 
be “referred back to popular deliberative 
institutions for definitive action.” Wheeler 
is, of course, aware that prudent men may 
doubt their ability to make sensible deci- 
sions in such a scientifically complex world; 
that automated decision-making “cannot 
inaugurate drastic new policies” or “re- 
solve grave crises”, and that science has 
“no ethic of ends with cannons of goodness 
and justice” Yet he holds that men can 
confront the revolutionary prospects that 
face them, in science, ideology, and culture, 
in the failure of balance of power politics, 
and shape a “new politics capable of pro- 
viding the basis for a new political order 
that will be tranquil and yet dynamic” 
We can create a new epic myth to help 
shape a new world order, a dual myth sys- 
tem in which allegiance to world order 
would not be incompatible with current 
national loyalties The new politics would 
involve “the continuation and the sublima- 
tion of warlike feuds by other, non-violent 
means” Politics would be viewed in a 
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“deeper sense” as “the art of the ‘impossi- 
ble’.” The new politics would be “radical” 
and “visionary’ and therefore truly prac- 
tical! In the new politics “world order 
would .. . mae up the utopian com- 
ponent of eacL country’s myth system.” 
The plan for world order would be free of 
imperialism, cless bias, and political aliena- 
tion. 

Those who appreciate the need for cre- 
ativity in political philosophy will welcome 
Professor Whz-eler’s essay. Hard-boiled 
realists, the conventional, and the timid 
will unquestionably challenge many parts of 
his argument; but in today’s troubled world 
it will ill-serve us all if they dismiss him as 
too optimistic, too radical, and too daring. 

NEAL REMER 

Professor of Political Science 

University cf Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 
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Marcus F. FLanpA. West Bengal and the 
Federalizing Process in India. Pp. iv, 
257, Princ-:ton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 968. $7.50. 


Granville Austin. in his The Indian Con- 
stitution: Co-nerstone of a Nation, ob- 
served that athough the federal structure 
of the Indiaa Constitution was certainly 
centralized, tLe larger powers of the Union 
government intrude upon provincial af- 
fairs have inirequently been used. Profes- 
sor Franda has selected three case studies 
to illustrate the working relationship be- 
tween the government of India and the 
government of West Bengal: (1) the re- 
organization of West Bengal boundaries; 
(2) the creation and operations of the 
Damodar Valey Corporation; and (3) the 
development of lJand-reform legislation in 
West Bengal These case studies focus on 
the role of party and governmental leaders 
and political groups in developing working 
agreements «n matters of policies in these 
three areas. 

In the cortroversy over the redrafting of 
the West B» ngal-Bihar boundaries, he me- 
ticulously cocuments the steps through 
which both tates sought adjustment of the 
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lines to reflect their own interests and how 
the Centre meticulously avoided imposing 
a specific solution upon them. The contra- 
diction between the Centre’s constitutional 
powers to adjust boundaries (Article 3) and 
its unwillingness to utilize this authority 
may be explained by the widespread belief 
by members of the Constituent Assembly 
that the exercise of such federal power 
should be postponed during the nation’s 
early history. That this exercise of power 
is linked to the power relationships between 
the Centre and the states may be shown 
by the direct intrusion of the Centre in the 
boundary revisions in the Chattisgarh re- 
gion between Madhya Pradesh and Orissa 
without consultation of the Members of 
Parliament (MP) local political leaders. 
The original intention to create a Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority (TVA) type of 
multipurpose river valley development 
project in the Damodar Valley Corporation 
(DVC) with national goals as objectives 
was whittled away by the successful efforts 
of the state governments to narrow the 
scope of thz entire project, to proceed 
rapidly to develop capital resources of 
benefit primarily to the people of the 
states of West Bengal and Bihar, to cripple 
DVC operations so that it served state 
needs to a g-eater extent, and to utilize its 
power to obtain water without payment for 
its agriculturalist party-supporters. In this 
instance, where the Centre did attempt to 
coerce conformity by withholding funds, 
the highly politicized environment in West 
Bengal resulted in a speedy mobilization of 
opposition ia the form of demonstrations, 
leftist party tactics, refusal to discipline 
those Congress party members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly who opposed the Centre, 
and the sanctioning of the illegal taking of 
water withcut payment By contrast, the 
governmental leaders at the Centre found 
themselves lacking in any power base from 
which to slem effectively such opposition. 
The importance of land reform was so 
nation-wide in impact that the Centre 
through the Planning Commission at- 
tempted to press for a state policy which 
would be in harmony with that of the na- 
tion Its success in obtaining conformity in 
the acquisition of property of some agri- 
cultural intermediaries and in the estab- 
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lishment of both a floor and a ceiling for 
the size of holdings was completely nulli- 
fied by the state’s ability to evade, ignore, 
or contradict the national land-reform plan 
The state devised its own land-reform pro- 
gram—gratuitously so labelled—ignored the 
Centre, assayed the political environment to 
determine the nature of opposition to its 
program, and held fast. 

Professor Franda has analyzed the rea- 
sons for these successful state efforts to 
resist national direction and found many 
seminal factors. He has exposed the intra- 
state political conflict between the radi- 
cally leftist Calcutta middle class and the 
rural- and local-based power of the Pradesh 
Congress party, which makes leaders of the 
Centre reluctant to interfere lest the 
strength of Congress be further eroded. 
Secondly, the dissidence of depressed mid- 
dle classes of Calcutta has been deflected 
and their loyalty captured by appeals to 
national unity and to Bengali cultural su- 
periority. The ability of the state Congress 
party to rule is based upon its effectiveness 
in mobilizing the various groups for elec- 
tion and agitational purposes on nonideo- 
logical and aggregative bases By con- 
trast, the Centre simply does not possess 
any entry to build a mass support in op- 
position to its own state party apparatus 
Interestingly, Professor Franda observes 
that the West Bengal studies provide only 
a start in our understanding of federal-state 
relationships since further study is needed 
in other states before a comprehensive 
model of the relationship may be articu- 
lated. j 

BENJAMIN N SCHOENFELD 

Professor of Political Science 

Temple University 


FREELAND ABBOTT ZJslam and Pakistan 
Pp xvi, 242 Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. $6 75. 

Professor Abbott is among those Ful- 
bright scholars who first ventured into the 
newly born Islamic Republic of Pakistan. 
He developed a working knowledge of 
Indo-Pakistani Islam, and he has published 
during the last thirteen years several in- 
teresting articles on the interaction of 
religion and politics among the Pakistani 
Muslims The author indicates in the 
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Preface that he has exclusively relied on 
secondary sources in the English language. 
Consequently, this work reflects all of the 
defects of these sources and presents no 
fresh material or insights. The book is a 
collection of previously published articles 
and lacks a central theme. Moreover, the 
title of the book is misleading; because out 
of a total of six chapters, four are devoted 
to an interpretation of the cultural and re- 
ligious history of the Muslims before 1900, 
and only two deal with contemporary situ- 
ations in Pakistan. Based upon Professor 
Abbott’s personal observations and inter- 
views with the political and religious lead- 
ers of Pakistan, they form the most inter- 
esting section of the present book. 

In the last two chapters, Professor Ab- 
bott maintains that in Pakistan religious 
reformation is under way and that it is 
spearheaded by the modernists, while the 
traditionalists are steadily losing ground. 
However, “what remains is a ‘higher criti- 
cism’ to appear—the ability to examine 
dispassionately the tenets of one’s own 
faith” (p. 230). The author is not very 
optimistic that this will come to pass in the 
near future, because only theologians can 
accomplish this, and “Pakistan has thus far 
produced few theologians to take their place 
among the Modernists” (p. 231). Here, 
this reviewer shares Professor Abbott’s con- 
clusion and his scepticism 

A cursory glance through the book would 
convince the readers that Professor Ab- 
bott’s sympathies are with the mystics 
(sufis), liberals, and modernists. His vil- 
lains are the traditionalists, who in the In- 
dian environment prevented Hindu-Muslim 
assimilation and who fostered Muslim sepa- 
ratism The creation of Pakistan is viewed 
as the political consequence of this tradi- 
tionalism The first four chapters high- 
light the ascendancy of the traditionalists, 
which was lowered by the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar (1556-1605) but restored to its orig- 
inal primacy by his successors The for- 
eign-born Muslims and the central Asian 
Muslim refugees. who continued to come to 
India before Akbar “undid whatever the 
assimilative development [between the 
Hindu and Muslim societies] may have 
taken place” (p 42) In his enthusiasm 
for Akbar’s synthetic religion—Din-i lahi 
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—Professor Abtott ‘presents an illogical 
and contrad ctory analysis: “Akbar did not 
believe,” maintains the author, “he was 
challenging Islam, but only the conception 
of Islam tht had become standardized by 
the Traditicnalists” (p. 50); then on the 
next page (p. 51) he says: “Akbar, like the 
Roman Emrire’s Julan, tried to manufac- 
ture a religon by taking bits and pieces 
from every cther. His Divine Faith [Din-i 
Iahi] was icdebted to Zoroastrianism, Hin- 


duism, Budchism, Christianity and Islam.” - 


Finally, cane the verdict on Akbar’s re- 
ligion. ... “He, himself apparently never 
abandoned Idam, and he does not appear to 
have tried tc persuade others to do so” (p. 
52). It is wifortunaze that Professor Ab- 
bott did not have access to contemporary 
Persian histcries which contain eyewitness 
accounts of the events under discussion. 
Specifically, Badauni’s Muntakhab al- 
Tawartkh ard Fani's Dabistdn al-Mad- 
dkahab both contain detailed descriptions 
of Akbar anq his religious policies which 
directly contradict Professor Abbott’s con- 
clusions. 

Regarding the eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-centur~ Muslim intellectuals and 
political leaders, including Shah Waliullah 
and his follcwer Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, 
Abbott’s analcsis also suffers from lack of 
a balanced viewpoint, which may be related 
to inadequate source material. In the de- 
scription of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, three 
secondary sou-ces have been utilized: Hunt- 
_ ers The Indicn Musaimans, Pakistan His- 
torical Societys A History of the Freedom 
Movement, acd a master’s thesis at Dacca 
University, completed in the early 1960's 
(cf. also, The Muslim World, July, 1962. 
p. 218). The first one barely corresponds 
to reality; the latter two did not benefit 
from any of the cortemporary sources, 
which are loceted in Fatna and in the Sa 
Cidiya Librarr of Tonk, Rajasthan, India 
—and were recently acquired by this re- 
viewer. Uncumtically accepting Hunter’s 
diatribes against Shahid, Abbott explained 
Shahid’s charisma as: “he was hailed as a 
saint, partly, ro doubt, because of his ex- 
emplary chara ter, partly because he was 
an epileptic” ©. 88). Then, this “epilep- 
tic Saint,” ac ordirg to Abbott, “joined 
one of the bendit leaders of Rajasthan, 
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Amir Khan Pindari.” The facts are that 
Shahid was neither a Saint, nor is there a 
shred of evidence that he was an epileptic. 
Amir Khan was not a Pindari chieftain but 
a Pathan, whose rule over Tonk State was 
acknowledged by the British on November 
15, 1817. (cf. Busawun Lal, Memoirs of 
Amir-ud-Diulah Amir Khon, translated 
from the original Persian manuscript by H. 
T. Prinsep, published in 1832; also, Nawab 
Wazir-ud-Daulah, Wasayd al-Wasir Tarigat 
al-Bashir wa al-Naziyr, Mohammad-Abad 
[Tonk], 1868.) Shahid actually was a mili- 
tant Muslim leader, struggling to overthrow 
the rule of Ranjit Singh in the Punjab. 

One could go on indicating similar errors 
made by this author, but space would not 
permit a complete review. However, a 
question of principle can be raised: what is 
the objective reliability and validity of a 
study whick fails to utilize the most basic 
and relevan: sources of information? On 
some aspects of Hindu India enough infor- 
mation has been made available by British, 
by Germen, and more recently by Soviet 
scholars to execute a’ meaningful study. 
However, this is net "yet the case with 
Indo-Pakistani Islam. 

| Hareez MALK 
Professor of History and 
Political Science 

Villanova University 

Villanova 

Pennsylvania ` 


Peter’ Berton, ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN, 
with a contribution by ANNA ALLOoTT. 
Soviet Works on Southeast Asia: A Bib- 

_ ography of Non-Periodical Literature, 
1946-1965. Pp. 201. Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, 
1967. $4.50. 


Although tne Soviet Union has long had 
a political interest in Southeast Asia, sub- 
stantial Soviet scholarship concerning this 
area is mainly a development of the second 
postwar decade. The Berton-Rubinstein 
bibliography :s a highly professional com- 
pilation of 401 works in Soviet languages 
published principally between 1955, and 
1965 on the area as a whole and on the 
nine countries of the Southeast Asian “arc” 
from Burma to Vietnam... Annotations çon- 
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cerning the scholarly quality of the works 
listed would have been welcome, but as a 
generalization Berton and Rubinstein ob- 
serve that “the basic problem of all Soviet 
social science studies .. . [is] their con- 
fining adherence to the Marxist-Leninist 
interpretation of history” (p. 35). The 
‘Improving quality” of the works on South- 
east Asia is seen as denoting “the long- 
term concerns of the policymakers.” 
Several introductory essays, notes, and 
tables are concerned with the political 
leadership of the effort to expand Soviet 
scholarship, the changing forms of research 
and academic organization, the research 
activities—and dissertations—of graduate 
students, the activities of Soviet publish- 
ing houses, and other matters that throw 
light on recent intellectual developments in 
the Soviet Union. The initiative in stimu- 
lating the new tone in Soviet Southeast 
Asian scholarship is attributed to Mikoyan, 
who in 1956 chided scholars concerned with 
contemporary foreign developments “for 
their failure to keep abreast of the far- 
reaching developments in the underde- 
veloped world and produce searching and 
significant studies” (p. 14). Berton and 
Rubinstein explain in some detail the pre- 
vailing planning concepts within the In- 
stitute of Asian Peoples, the principal 
research organization in the field; they also 
demonstrate the dilemma of Soviet scholars 
who were instructed by the Director of 
the Institute of Oriental Studies to avoid 
“dogmatism and simplification” so that 
they could concentrate their studies on 
“the crisis and disintegration” of the colo- 
nial system and the colonial policy of im- 
perialism during the present epoch.” The 
contribution by Anna Allott is a useful 


summary based on a field study in 1966 of, 


the organization and programs of Soviet 
agencies involved in the study of Southeast 
Asian languages and literature. 
H. ARTHUR STEINER 
Director 
University of California Study Center 
Hong Kong 


ALASTAIR LamB Asian Frontiers: Studies 
in a Continuing Rroblem. Pp. 246 New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968 
$5.00. 
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This study of Asian frontiers is partly 
based on the standard works on the sub- 
ject, such as Holderness and Coedès, and 
in part upon the author’s extensive travels 
in Asia, The term “Asian frontiers” is 
somewhat misleading since the primary 
concern is with the frontiers of China, in- 
cluding those of the states over which she 
exercised or else claimed suzerainty. All 
of the frontiers of India and the states of 
Southeast Asia are also at length investi- 
gated, but no space'is allotted to the Arab 
states, and very little to Iran. The early 
period is dismissed in a few pages, but a 
very detailed history is given of the evolu- 
tion of the frontiers during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, culminating with 
those of today. 

Dr. Lamb draws a comparison between 
the Chinese border lands and the Indian 
northwest frontier in that each was the 
road of invasion through which enemies 
came to the settled, civilized lands beyond. 
Both China and India civilized and ab- 
sorbed the invading barbarians, but there 
the resemblance ended. In the early 
formative period, the people who inhab- 
ited China were either Chinese or so near 
akin to them that the Chinese assimilated 
them and in the end created a solid mass 
of Chinese who eventually overran the 
hostile border lands and converted them 
into the subject protectorates of Manchu- 
ria, Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet. Even 
when no threat of invasion existed, the 
status of tributary states was imposed on 
Nepal, Burma, and the other states of 
Southeast Asia. Dr. Lamb defends this 
traditional policy on the ground that the 
Chinese considered it to be not aggres- 
sive imperialism, but merely the American 
“manifest destiny!” India was less suc- 
cessful in absorbing its invaders, with the 
result that it became a congeries of fre- 
quently warring peoples and never attained 
the strength of China to impose its control 
upon its hostile border lands. 

The delimitation of the frontiers of 
China and the status of southern Asia re- 
sulted from the century of rivalry between 
Russia, Britain, and France. China had 
fallen to such a denth of weakness that 
almost her only contribution to the tracing 
of the frontiers was endless diplomatic 
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procrastina-ion. This process is described 
in great detail and îs fully illustrated by 
maps, whica uniortunately are somewhat 
inadequate. Place names are often omit- 
ted, and nof a sign of a mountain range is 
visible. As a work cf reference, scholars 
will find this book of the utmost value. 
Lennox A Mns 
Wolfville 
Nova Scot 
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C. I. Eucen= Km asp Han-xyo Kim. 
Korea and the Politics of Imperialism, 
1876-1910. Pp. x, 250. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1967. $7.00. 

In the past decade, the question of the 
Japanese annex:tion of Korea in 1910 has 
become a historical controversy, centering 
ipon an interprztation of Japan’s motives 
and objectives. In this diplomatic study of 
thirty-five years setween Japan’s “opening” 
of Korea and ier intorporation of the 
peninsula into the developing Japanese em- 
pire, Eugene Kim and Har-kyo Kim have 
set forth a narrafve account of the nego- 


tiations, alliances, intrigues, and internal’ 


political struggles zhat affected Korea’s in- 
ternational status. Based upon Japanese, 
Chinese, Korean, and Western sources, 
some of which hac not beer consulted by 
earlier writers, the authors have written 
a balanced and creditable account of this 
complex episode. , 

The discussion of ‘nternational questions, 
such as the series «f negotietions in the 
1879s which led to diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations wih Korea, the Li-Ito 
Convention of the mid-1380’s, the Sino- 
Japanese rivalry in the decade following, 
the years of protectwrate status, and, fi- 
nally, the events lead.ng to annexation, is 
basically an objective record, adding some 
detail and color to + generally familiar 
story. There are no startling’ revelations 
or dramatic revisionism. Of considerable 
interest, however, are the discussions on 
internal Korean politic, particularly the 
“Independence Club” which pressured for 
reforta after 1895 and of which various 
“enlightened and sociall~ respectable lead- 
ership became members. Despite mass 
popular support, the refurm efforts failed, 
which the authors feel was due to archaic 
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political imstitutions that were not respon- 
sive to ckange and hence contributed to 
Korea’s subjugation to Japanese rule. 

On the vital question of annexation, the 
authors revert to an early prominent view 
that it was “a natural consequence” of the 
Treaty of Portsmouth: While conceding 


_ that “there was considerable ambivalence 


among the Japanese leaders as to the means 
and timetable for achieving this end,” they 
declare that “the Japanese objective in 
1905, if not earlier, was eventual annexa- 
tion.” This thesis, suggesting a long-range 
Japanese “pot” to take Korea, was 


_ strongly denounced in . Hilary Conroy's 


now-controversial study, The Japanese 
Seizure of Korea: 1868-1910, published in 
1960. While the authors cite Conroy and 
carefully avoic a verbai confrontation in 
their text, they are clearly attempting to 


‘refute the “no plot” thesis and do so by 


setting forth evidence of Japan’s calculated 
plan of oppression in her administration of 
Korea, particula-ly from 1907 on. 

A definitive analysis can hardly be ren- 
dered in this brief review, but it might be 
suggested that tke Kims view the annexa- 
tion question from the standpoint of the 
implementation o7 policy, while Conroy is 
more concerned, and rightly so, with policy 
formulation and decision. Policy estab- 
lished at the seat cf government and action 
taken by lieutenarts in the field, as fre- 
quently occurrred on the Japanese scene, 
are not always in accord. Nevertheless, 
the Kims have wrizten a worthy book on 
a historical controvery that will not end 
by its publication . 
LEONARD GORDON 
Associate Professo- of Chinese History 
Purdue University i 


Jerome ALAN CoHEN. The Criminal Proc- 
“ess in the Peopie’s Republic of China, 
1949-1963: An Inzroduction. 4 Pp. xvi, 
706 Cambridge, Mass : vard Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. $15.00. 

The title of this wo-k is somewhat mis- 
leading. For while Mr Cohen is primarily 
concerned with the legal process, nonethe- 
less, the wealth of meterial from official 
and semiofficial documents, Chinase news- 
papers and periodicals, and reports’ of for- 
eign travelers, as well as extensive inter- 
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views conducted by Cohen himself with 
refugees in Hong Kong during 1963-1964, 
make this one of the most revealing books 
yet published concerning the sociopolitical 
life of the ordinary Chinese on the Main- 
land. Mr. Cohen ıs Professor of Law at 
Harvard University and is one of the first 
of the postwar generation to take up the 
serious study of Chinese law. His book is 
the second in a series on East Asian law, 
published by the Harvard University Press, 
the first being Law in Imperial China by 
Derk Bodde and Clarence Morris. 

Mr. Cohen has divided his work into 
three parts: Part I is an introductory essay 
covering the evolution and operation of the 
criminal process from 1949 through 1963; 
Part IT is a systematic presentation of 
source materials interspersed with Cohen's 
own comments, questions, and notes; and 
finally, Part HI consists of a glossary of 
major institutional and. legal terms trans- 
lated in Part LI, a bibliography of sources, 
and a list of English-language books and 
articles pertinent to an understanding of 
the criminal process in China, The ma- 
terial is carefully documented and excel- 
lently translated, though the reader may 
at times be confused as to where the docu- 
ment cited leaves off and Cohen’s com- 
ments begin. ‘The publishers have at- 
tempted to distinguish between the mate- 
rials and the comments, notes, and ques- 
tions by using different size type, but 
without much success. 

One of the chief weaknesses of the book, 
on the one hand, is its obvious orientation 
toward American law-school students. The 
author tends to concentrate on technical 
problems of law and often passes over 
broader and more significant implications 
of the material. The questions interspersed 
throughout the material are the kind asked 
of law-school students in American law 
schools about their own law, but they fre- 
quently seem irrelevant when studying the 
law of a society which has been going 
through a constant revolution since 1949. 

On the other hand, one of the great 
strengths of Cohen’s book stems from his 
inclusion of pertinent references to Soviet 
law. He views (pp. 52-53) the criminal 
process on Mainland China as an adapta- 
tion of traditional, Nationalist, and Soviet 
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elements, and he concludes that though 
much can be learned from a comparative 
study of the Soviet experience, there are 
some important differences between the 
application of law in China and the Soviet 
Union. He also points out that there are 
far too many variables and unknowns to 
permit a responsible prediction about 
whether China will follow the Soviet Union 
in the kind of de-Stalinization process that 
occurred there during the mid-1950’s. 
Much will depend upon the new generation 
of, leaders who follow Mao and upon the 
international situation that will be con- 


„fronting them then. 


W. ALLEYN RICKETT 
Associate Professor of Chinese 
Studies í 
University of Pennsylvania 


Lyman P. Van SLYKE. Enemies and 
Friends: The United Front in Chinese 
Communist History. Pp. vii, 330. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford | University 
Press, 1967. $8.50. 


The United Front was an integral part 
of the Chinese Communist party’s revolu- 
tionary strategy for destroying the Party’s 
enemies. It proved to be bnlliantly suc- 
cessful during the period of Japanese ag- 
gression and post-World War II upheavals. 
The Appendices to Van Slyke’s study in- 
clude three secret party directives that de- 
fine with chill precision the purposes and 
working prescriptions for Party groups en- 
gaged in United Front work. The correct 
tactical line was “to utilize contradictions 
to win over the majority in order to oppose 
the minority, and to crush them one by 
one”; to focus on “each party and group. 

. every locally powerful clique, and 
every kind of friendly army; and to de- 
velop friendships”—while avoiding the past 
error of comrades who “caused some people 
to get the feeling they were being used”— 
in order to build a majority united against 
the operational target at any given time. 
In enemy and Nationalist territory, United 
Front operations were highly covert; in 
areas where Communist forces were opera- 
tionally entrenched, both overt and covert 
activities were developed. 

The strategy set forth in these directives 
is analyzed by the author in workman-like 
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detail in iss chronological development. 
The eleven «hapters cover the period from 
1935, or mcte precisely from 1938, when 
United Fron work departments were estab- 
lished in tke Party, to 1954, when the 
National People’s Congress replaced the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference aad before the Cultural Revolu- 
tion put many of Mao’s policies in question. 

This is the work of a careful political 
historian wri-ing for his peers and for those 
familiar with scholarship in the field. Over 
two hundred Chinese, important enough .to 
be named ard recorded in a glossary, are 
mentioned ir the text but often are un- 
identified. The impcrtance of new de- 
scriptive data, reinterpretation of issues 
and developments, and the author’s differ- 
ences with cher specialists are carefully 
recorded. The most important original 
sources for this study were drawn from the 
Archives cortrolled by the Ministry of 
Justice in Tacwan. 

A cluster >f intens:ve studies, usually 
based on do toral dissertations, are now 


beginning to appear, each slicing into ma-’ 


terials focused on one dimension of the 
Chinese expezience. Van Slyke’s work, 
while perhaps trying too hard to make the 
United Front “a protean theme,” ranks 
with the most useful of these monographic 
probes. It wll be extremely helpful and 
illuminating to students getting at other 
important dimensions of the Chinese Com- 
munist movement after their first intro- 
ductory course to modern China, and it will 
critically be tsed by authors of doctoral 
dissertations. 

The volume is attractively put together, 
clearly writter, on the whole, and marred 
by few editorial oversights. 

Joun M. H. LINDBECK 

Director 

East Asian Institute 

Columbia University 


IsasEL Crook and Davm Croox. The 
First Years of Yangyi Commune. Pp. 
xiv, 288. I>ndon: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1966. $6.75. 

BERNARD GALIZN Hsin Hsing, Taiwan: A 
Chinese Villcge in Chenge. Pp vii, 324 
Berkeley anc Los Angz2les: University of 
California P.ess, 1966 $8.50. 
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Isabel Crook and David Crook for a part 
of Hopei Province relate the local events 
leading up to the merging in September, 
1958 of thirty-three socialist farming co- 
operatives. They also discuss the handling 
of problem; arising from the organization 
of 10,000 households and 16,000 acres of 
land into a single entity, conceived of as 
the smallest unit of state power. The 
authors then present an analysis of the 
economic and political aspects of this com- 
mune, which they see as a popular response 
to the need for greater economic efficiency 
at the local level. In contradiction to 
Western antlyses, such events as the reduc- 
tion in commune size, the transfer of the 
basic management unit to the work-team 
Ievel, the reduction in commune industry, 
and the closing of the year-round can- 
teens are seen as adjustments that en- 
abled the communes to remain successful 
as communes. 

The study by Bernard Gallin is an ana- 
lytical description of a village in Taiwan, 
in which the author attempts to demon- 
strate a process of causation involving vari- 
ables related to urbanization and socio- 
economic change. The process begins with 
the Japanese occupation and the National- 
ist government. Both of them are seen as 
strong central governments which sup- 
pressed banditry, established efficient com- 
munications, and introduced public health 
and sanitation measures. Following this, 
population increased, land became scarce, 
and, in response to the increasing difficul- 
ties of making a living in the traditional 
manner, villagers turned to cash crops and 
to selling their labor in the emerging 
market economy. This resulted in an in- 
creasing in interpersonal contacts beyond 
the immediate locality and increasing mi- 
gration, temporary or permanent, to the 
growing urben centers. This increasing 
mobility is ssen as undermining kin and 
village orgam:zation, as well as reversing 
traditional values on the extended family, 
on ownership of land, on education “for its 
own sake,” and on age and sex inequality 

Gallin finds this process of causation 
applicable nct only to Taiwan but to 
mainland Ch:na as well (pp. 280-281). 
However, a comparison of the content and 
structure of social, political, and economic 
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action between Hsin Hsing and, say, the 
Yangyi Commune reveals obvious and gross 
differences between them. At the same 
time, general variables, such as health, 
population increase, land scarcity, urban 
migration, and decline of traditional values, 
make Gallin’s study as relevant to India, 
Africa, or Latin America as it may be to 
mainland China. 

Some China specialists who are anthro- 
pologists have a strong sense of the still- 
existing similarities between Taiwan and 
the provinces on the mainland. Gallin 
seems to share this feeling, although the 
descriptive data and especially the theo- 
retical orientation of his study indicate the 
opposite. 


There are now politically two Chinese 


nations that in some basic respects are 
going very different ways, and the im- 
portance of this difference will vary 
according to the type of phenomena being 
investigated. 
HENDRICK SERRIE 

Assistant Professor of Anthropology 

Beloit College 

Beloit 

Wisconsin 


Kwame Nxrumaw. Dark Days In Ghana. 
Pp. 163. New York: International 
Publishers, 1968 $1.25. 


On February 24, 1965 Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah was overthrown in a military 
coup. The event terminated fifteen years 
of ascending political dominance over 
Africa by one of the continent’s most out- 
standing leaders. Dr. Nkrumah’s rule in 
Ghana, formerly the Gold Coast, has been, 
and will remain the focus of intense con- 
troversy. That controversy relates to his 
own record at the national and continental 
levels, the feasibility of social and economic 
experiments on ideological grounds and in 
an underdeveloped country, the allegation 
that the colonial powers, though allowing 
a degree of political independence for their 
erstwhile colonial wards, actually retained 
for their own benefit powerful economic 
controls, and the role of the United States 
in what has been termed “neo-colonialism.” 

Dark Days in Ghana is Dr. Nkrumah’s 
commentary on several facets of the con- 
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troversy. From his exile in Guinea, where 
he still nominally occupies the role of a 
copresident of an African state, he offers 
his views on the causes of his downfall, 
on the motivations and conduct of some of 
his former collaborators, and on the back- 
ground of the leaders of the coup. Under- 
standably, some of his comments are acid. 
He is especially scornful of the conduct of 
people who enjoyed his confidence and 
support while he was in power; included 
in the indictment are his former Foreign 
Minister, certain leading civil servants, and 
at least one leading British businessman 
who is depicted as something of a com- 
mercial vulture. 

Nkrumah’s account of his stewardship in 
Ghana is of course not entirely objective. 
Reciting instances of progress—and he can, 
indeed, claim credit for a considerable share 
of Ghana’s development—he relies too 
heavily on the years 1954-1960. Since 
Ghana did not attain independence until 
1957, much of the credit for growth during 
the early period should, of course, go to 
Great Britain. The story of Ghana’s eco- 
nomic fortunes assumes entirely different 
proportions if based on the period when 
Nkrumah was in near total control of 
Ghana, 1960-1966. Comparing the strength 
of the Ghanaian economy to that of Nige- 
ria, he mistakes the relatively small federal 
budget of Nigeria for the budget of Nigeria 
as a whole, that is, including all four 
regions. ‘This method of comparison en- 
ables him to claim that Ghana’s budget 
(pop. 7 million) was three times that of 
Nigeria (pop. 55 million)! ‘His assertion 
that all of the controversial industrial and 
commercial entreprises started in Ghana 
under his rule, and upon his initiative, had 
been subjected to feasibility studies prior 
to funding and approval simply is not borne 
out by the record. It was the tendency 
to commit substantial resources to projects 
not carefully checked out rather than neo- 
colonialist conspiracies which caused - the 
World Bank and the other major donors 
of investment capital to approach Ghana’s 
request for loans with caution while 
Nkrumah ruled. 

Perhaps the central point in Nkrumah’s 
analysis of the causes of his downfall—and 
thereby of the downfall of Africa’s inde- 
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pendence movement, às he perceives it— 
is the accusation of a world-wide conspiracy 
by cocoa-consuming powers and interests. 
As he reads that story, these forces com- 
bined first to depress the world price of 
Ghana’s principal export comimodity in 
order to bring down Nkrumah and his 
regime and then allowed the price to rise 
abruptly when their aim had been achieved. 
According to him, these forces, for similar 
purposes, also combined to maintain pro- 
hibitive tariffs against African products, 
including cocoa products, then reneging on 
a solemn pledge to assist the developing 
world. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
this book relates to Dr. Nkrumah’s reputa- 
tion as an author. Those who entertained 
serious doubt in the past that he had 
significantly, if at all, been involved in the 
writing of such volumes as Consciencism 
and Neo-Colontalism: The Last Stage of 
Imperialism, will find much support for 
their scepticism. Dark Days in Ghana was 
apparently produced with little assistance. 

There is one final note. Every thinking 
human being must agree with Dr. Nkrumah 
that if lives were lost in the coup that 
overthrew him, a tradit:on of humanitarian 
compassion which had characterized his 
rule—within reason—has been shattered. 
Next to that, mindless rifling of his files 
and library, and the aimless destruction of 
priceless historic documents collected by 
him and others for a history of Africa and 
other subjects of historic importance, if 
true, would indeed constitute an irrepara- 
ble, senseless act of barbarism on the part 
of some of his detractors. 

HENRY L. BRETTON 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Michigan 
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ALBERT L. Wrexs. The First Bolshevik: 
A Political Biogrephy of Peter Tkachev. 
Pp. xiv, 221. New York: New York 
University Press, 1965. $7.50. 

While Professor Weeks succeeds in es- 
tablishing the credentiels of his subject 
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for admission into the wax museum re- 
served for the more bloodthirsty Russian 
revolutionaries of the 1960's, he fails to 
justify Tkechev’s niche as exhibit one. 
Instead of a balanced biography, we have 
a tract. Weeks has sifted through “the 
erratic but occasional-y inspired feuiHetons 
of Tkachev, assembled the few that appear 
to present a coherent and prophetic version 
of Bolshevism, and then turned the | 
amalgam into an indictment of Lenin and 
the Soviet system. ’ 

It would have been more satisfying to 
have viewed Tkachev in the rough, in all 
his juvenile 20mbast, grandiose schemes for 
revolution and his singular ineptitude for 
putting them into execution. Behind the 
polished thinker portrayed by Weeks lurks 
the youth who braskly proposed putting 
everyone over twenty-five out of his 
misery, mace shallow literary swipes at 
Dostoevski, and vaulted historical com- 
plexities by a simplistic faith in the efficacy 
of force. “=f Lenin, indeed, called him 
magnificent, hard as it is to believe, we 
should also consult the readier reference— 
“What Is Te Be Done?” Sochineniva, Vol. 
5, p. 47—where he .termed Tkachev’s 
preachings “ludicrous” and chastised him 
for “sounding the tocsin” to futile assaults 
when a long siege seemed an apter strategy 
against tsarist autocracy. 

Tkachev’s originality, lay in shrinking 
from Narodnik illusions ‘and in crystallizing 
the tactic of a fanatic elite seizing power 


-“Dre-emptively,” before bourgeois comforts 


had anesthetized the masses. It was the 
Nechaev creed of violence institutionalized. 
No doubt it struck a responsive chord in 
Lenin during one phase: of his philosophic 
development, but not as an example but 
as a warning to refrain him from repeating 
his excesses. If Lenin,:as Weeks depicts 
him, was little more than a reincarnation 
of Tkachey tnder more propitious circum- 
stances, he might have headed a Slavic 
junta, hardly engineered a revolution. 

In raking up the ashes of the Soviet 
historians’ debate regarding Tkachev’s 
status, Weeks beclouds another issue. We 
can bemoan the garrote Stalin drew around 
anyone questioning the dogma of Leninist 
infallibility without automatically sanctify- 
ing all claims to truth advanced by his: 
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The New Age of 

Political F.cform 

The Electora’ College, the 
Convention, ind the Party System 


“With all hs usual astuteness, Alexander 
Bickel brings to bear on the confused 
resent the wisdom of the confused past 
he result 1s enormously illuminating.” — 
C. Vann Woopwarp. A Harper Colophon 
Book. CN/158 $1.25 


Max Len ver 


Tocquevilb and American 
Civilization 

' “The first geat cultural historian to take 
the Uni States for his subject... . 
Stand3 as a rnodel of the intellectual vision 
we need so -lesperately to help us make 
sense of the s0ntemporary world.”—JoHN 
Writiam Wi, Book World. A Harper 
Celophon Boek. CN/157 $1.60 


Norman [4acKenzre 
Socialism 
A Short Histery 


“{MacKenzic] has procuced a vivid book. 
. He uncertook an immense task, and 


it is surprisigg how many vistas he has. 


looked in sə short a compass '’—New 
Statesman an! Nation A Harper Colophon 
Book. CN/139 $195 


Wiuiam L. NEUMANN 
After Victcry: Churchill, 
Roosevelt, Stalin and 
the Making of the Peace 
US. and Alled Diplomacy 

in World Wa. IT 


“It is the most useful and incisive short 
study of its subject yet to be published.” — 
Jonn M. Buea Maps. A Harper Colo- 
phon EBook. CN/140 $1.75 
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PauL A. ROBINSON 


The Freudian Left 


Wilhelm Reich, Geza Roheim, 
Herbert Marcuse 


“Mr. Robinson treats with discrimination 
and urbanity a subject that until now has 
been obscured. . . . His book is both a 
learned and a provocative contribution to 
the intellectual history of our tume.” — 
H. Stuart Hueues. A Harper Colophon 
Book. Jal) CN/153 $2.95 


GEORGE ROSEN 
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Preface by Benjamin Nelson 

“Dr Rosen in this admirable book indi- 
cates the value which historical sociology 
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the most urgent social questions of our 
time.” —The Tunes [London] Educational 
Supplement *TB/1337 $2.95 


Eucene V. Rosrow 
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Based on the author’s experience as U.S. 
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the problem of peace teday in the light of 
law and history, defending. current Ameri- 
can foreign policy. A Har Colophon 
Book. CN/135 $1.60 
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situation which developed in the 1870's. 
Of special note is Sweetman’s understand- 
ing of the Mexican reaction to the landing 
and his criticism of the “air of moral su- 
periority” which helped to shape Woodrow 
Wilson’s intervention policy. 

Allan Reed Millett has written a detailed 
and penetrating analysis of the second oc- 
cupation of Cuba which is solidly rooted 
in archival research. He concentrates on 
the ideas and policies of the army, and oe 
emphasizes the disagreements between 
United States civilian and military officials. 
Millett shows that neither group was espe- 
cially eager to intervene in Cuba. The 
army still nursed wounds received from the 
controversy over its suppression of the 
Philippine Insurrection. Theodore Roose- 
velt and William Howard Taft feared the 


domestic political repercussions of a pro- . 


longed occupation. 

Once the decision for full-scale interven- 
tion had been made, the army’s mission in 
Cuba was twofold: firstly, to pacify those 
on the island and prevent subsequent re- 
volts, and secondly, to co-operate in the 
rebuilding of the institutional structures of 
the republic. The second mission produced 
most of the disagreement between the 
civilian and military officials. The civilians 
wanted to rebuild the political mechanisms 
—including political parties—to clean up 
some of the more obvious aspects of po- 
litical corruption, and then to terminate the 
occupation. A number of the army officers 
realized that many of the political problems 
of Cuba had their roots in the social and 
economic conditions of the island, and they 
advocated a long-term occupation for the 
purpose of reshaping the Cuban way of life. 
They were not able to win approval for 
these reformist ideas, and Millett argues 
that without such basic reforms the indi- 
rect methods subsequently used by the 
United States to influence Cuba largely 
worked to prevent the achievement of long- 
range political or social stability. Indi- 
rectly, Millett seems to be saying that 
Fidel Castro could not have made a revolu- 
tion after 1959 if the officers of the second 
Cuban occupation had been able to remake 
Cuba, I am not convinced that these off- 
cers could basically have changed the soci- 
ety and economy of Cuba, and if they had 
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been allowed to try, I think that they would 
have ended up with a system rather simi- 
lar to the one which did emerge by 1940. 

People must build their own nations and 
make their own revolutions. The imposi- 
tion of alien systems on the peoples of the 
underdeveloped world has never produced 
what the imposers wanted. Both of these 
books provide evidence of this, and they 
stimulate insights into a dilemma which is 
still very much a part of United States for- 
eign policy. 

RoBERT FREEMAN SMITH 
Associate Professor of History 
University of Connecticut 


GEORGE WINSTON SMITH and CHARLES 
Junan. Chronicles of the Gringos: The 
U.S. Army in the Mexican War, 1846- 
1848. Pp. xvili, 523. Albuquerque: Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1968. 
$12.00. 


“These . . . are chronicles of the Grin- 
gos [the Mexican name for invaders from 
the United States]: who were both the vic- 
tims and the victors of the Mexican War. 
They are closeups as seen through the eyes 
of those who lived the war, suffered through 
it, underwent its privations and enjoyed 
whatever satisfactions they derived from 
comradeship, adventure in a strange land, 
and the sense that they were making history 
and serving their country.” 

“The editors have not written a general 
history, a textbook account, or a tractarian 
commentary on the immorality of the 
Mexican War. Instead they have at- 
tempted to recreate it in several dimen- 
sions by assembling the eyewitness ac- 
counts of the Gringo soldiers and those 
close to them—the joys and sorrows, excite- 
ment and suffering, hopes and fears of the 
men who fought that war. In many re- 
spects the experiences of the Gringos were 
unique in their epoch, but also running 
through them is a certain timeless similar- 
ity of soldier life familiar to those who have 
known later wars.” 

Thus, the two editors describe their 
product at the end of their brief introduc- 
tion. This large volume contains ten long 
chapters dealing not only with the invasion 
of Mexico across the Rfo Grande by 
Zachary Taylor and his army and from 
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Veracruz by Winfield Scott and his troops, 


but also with the invasion and conquest of 
New Mexico and California, the formation 
of the military forces, life in the camps, the 
diseases that inflicted the -Gringos, the 
“lifelines of the armies, the triumphs and 
woes of the victors, and the return of the 
heroes.” The collection and editing of the 
sources must rave been-a very heavy task, 
and the editars deserv2 the praise of all 
who are interested in the foreign relations 
of the United States. 


Large and praiseworthy as it is, however, . 


this volume hss its limitations and defects. 
, It contains no formal bibliography, and its 
index is far fom complete, for it presents 
no analysis of the many and often lengthy 
contemporary sources that are quoted. In 
fact, the Index contains little more than the 
names of prominent politicians of the 
United States and Mexico along with the 
prominent arny officers of both countries 
and the battles they fought during this two- 
year period. Moreover, this reader wishes 
that more incormation could have been 
included regarding the ermy officers of the 
United States the states with which they 
were associated, their subsequent careers, 
and whether they lived to fight in our Civil 
War—and if se, whether they fought on the 
side of the Union or th: Coniederacy. 
J. Frep Rirpy 
Professor Emeritus of History 
University cf Chicago 


Sot Tax (Ed.1. The Draft: A Handbook 
of Facts anc Alternatives. Pp. xiii, 497. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1967. $12.55. 

Student pretest has been one of the 
factors forcing us to re-evaluate our Se- 
lective Service System. It was the key 
factor behind the University of Chicago 
calling a conference which resulted in pub- 
lication of the papers and discussion in a 
large volume, The Drajt: A Handbook of 
Facts and Alternatives. Facts and alterna- 
tives are offered but so are many errors and 
a good deal cf confusion, and the latter 
may have been caused by the conference 
being born out of conflict. 

The chairmen of the conference, a well- 
known social scientist, arranged to have a 
group of peopÈ speak. A number of then, 
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such as Morris Janowitz, Albert Biderman, 
and Walter Oi, had done research in the 
area and reflected strong feelings in their 
excellent papers concerning the operation of 
the Selective Service System or in favor of 
either of the alternatives discussed at 
length: a lottery, a volunteer army, or na- 
tional service. A number of speakers, how- 
ever, came to the conference with a built- 
in prejudice against the selective service 
concept. Their logic went something like 
this: the Vietnam war is bad; selective 
service sends soldiers to fight in Vietnam; 
therefore, selective service is bad. The 
weak logic was reinforced by a lack of 
knowledge. Thus, one author, arguing his 
case against the draft, declared that Ameri- 
cans, convinced of the “immediacy and 
seriousness of the threat,” would enlist “as 
they have in the past.” Out of what study 
of history was this gleaned? This state- 
ment was part of an impassioned argument 
about the evils of the present-day draft and 
the need for a volunteer army. But when 
the Selective Service representative de- 
fended his service, our commentator, self- 
righteously, declared, “I was disappointed 
that the presentation on the Selective Ser- 
vice System was a defense of the System 
rather than a presentation of facts, which 
was supposed to have been the intent.” 

It is this inbuilt prejudice, as well as the 
lack of a scholarly approach, which weak- 
ened many of the papers. One must be dis- 
mayed by a “charge to the conference,” 
which includes such a half-truth—if that 
much—that in World War II, “we wiped 
out the effective trained labor market by 
yanking it into the Armed Forces, and then 
had to recreate a labor force”; by a Selec- 
tive Service representative who reports on 
the results of a, questionnaire survey which 
were “misdirected” to him and which he 
nonetheless: read; and by the confusion | 
during much of the discussion which fol- 
lowed the presentation of the papers. 
Thus, one must report that there were a 
number of thoughtful and ‘critical papers 
which, justify the reading of the book; 
that a number of the participants ought to 
go home and do their homework on the 
subject before they speak; and that it may 
partially be because of the failure of schol- 
ars to look at the subject of selective ser- 
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_vice in a scholarly fashion, that we still 
have the Selective Service System with us, 
and it still is in need of basic changes. 
ALBERT A. BLUM 
Professor of Labor and 
Industrial Relations 
Michigan State University 


Harry A, Marmion. Selective Service: 
Conflict and Compromise. Pp. x, 168. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1968. 
$5.95. 


This book is an elementary study of the 
Selective Service System that focuses on 
the 1967 draft act amendments, The au- 
thor, a staff member of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, favors the elimination of 
local draft boards and the establishment of 
a lottery system for distributing the bur- 
dens—or bad luck—of compulsory military 
service. His reasons, never cogently stated, 
seep through his accounts about the al- 
ternative methods of military recruitment 
that have been considered in recent years. 

It should not be difficult to clear away 
the clutter of poor studies about military 
manpower in the United States over the 
past twenty years. The author treats them 
critically, but depends heavily upon them. 
The quality of these studies has severely 
limited the quality of his own work. 

The interested reader will find some use- 
ful summaries of Congressional hearings 
and manpower studies and of many of the 
issues that have been raised by public de- 


bate. The Clark Panel Report (1967) and , 


Marshall Commission Report (1967) are 
printed in the Appendix. He should not 
expect, however, to be illuminated by either 
a rational decision model or an analysis of 
the real decision process that tie military 
manpower policy to the present selective 
service system. 

The author refers to one rational deci- 
sion model, the classical market model 
used by Professors Friedman and Oi, yet 
fails to perceive its promise: to structure 
a thorough inquiry at the level of analysis 
most germane to public policy analysis, one 
which deals with the economic costs to the 
whole national economy. A less elegant 
way to get at the underlying issue of man- 


power as a resource would be to raise the. 


comprehensive questions about manpower 
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utilization within the armed services. The 
author makes passing references to the sub- 
stitution of civilian manpower for military 
manpower, but goes no further. 

. Alternatively, the author might have 
probed the real decision process by offering 
a description and analysis of the political 
forces that shape national military man- 
power policy. He offers the surface appear- 
ance of such an analysis: a president and 
Congressional committee reluctant to rock 
the boat, and, of course, General Hershey. 
Why do all three accept this status quo? 


-Why can Hershey survive defending man- 


power policies that, by his own account, 
make sense only in terms of World War 
Il? Even obvious explanations are not 
ventured—that nobody wants Hershey’s 
job; that the manpower procurement poli- 
cies of the armed services, by assuming the 
availability of draft manpower, perpetuate 
the demand-supply relationship. 
PAuL Y. HAMMOND 

Senior Staff 

The RAND Corporation 

Santa Monica 

California 


MARK LINCOLN CHADWIN. The Hawks of 
World Wor II. Pp. ix, 310. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1968. $7.95. 

In this era when one hears and reads 
much: of “Hawks” and “Doves,” Chadwin’s 
book gives some interesting insight into the 
organization, manipulation, and success of 
those who sought America’s entrance into 
World War II. In a most detached, and 
not always an impartial way, the author 
gives the first full-length study of the “Cen- 
tury Group,” and its successor, the “Fight 
for Freedom Committee.” 

Times change, and Chadwin has proven 
this with many examples. Commenting on 
the “typical . . . Protestant pacifists,” he 
points out that they pledged themselves to 
“have no part in any war.” They phrased 
it in this way “as an instrument of na- 
tional policy war settles no issues in the 
moral realm, is futile in the political, waste- 
ful and suicidal in the-economic, and in 
the religious a denial of God and of the 
life and teaching of His Son” (p. 9). It 
could have been written yesterday and 
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would have been strongly supported by the 
very people who would have been “Hawks,” 
in 1942, 

On July 11, 1940, Lewis W. Douglas, 
former Director of the Budget, gave a din- 
ner at New York’s Columbia Club. This 
group signed “A Summons to Speak Out.” 
They were all of the opinion that the Euro- 
pean war was in fact America’s war. In 
the months that followed, men, such as 
Herbert Agar, Bishop Henry Holson, Fran- 
cis Miller, Whitney Shepardson, and _Ad- 
miral William Standley, would carry the 
fight to get America involved. The per- 
formance of the “Century Group,” in get- 
ting the exchange of fifty over-aged de- 
stroyers for bases in the Western hemi- 
sphere, was a work of art. Aided by Henry 
Luce, Colonel William J. Donovan, William 
Allen White, and other notables, the pro- 
gram was well planned and beautifully exe- 
cuted. It did have the advantage of hav- 
ing the moral support of President Roose- 
velt (p. 87): 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was not always 
the fair-haired boy of the “Hawks.” They 
felt that the President was being condi- 
tioned by public opinion. During the cam- 
paign of 1940, when the work of the 

` “Group” was made public, Roosevelt cut 
them off. “The Group was perturbed by 
what they saw as Roosevelt’s unstatesman- 
like reluctance to render any dramatic new 
assistarce to Britain before the election” 
(p. 119). As idealists, they could never 
understand a powerful, practical politician. 

The need for a nation-wide intervention- 
ist organization led eventually to the for- 
mation of the more broadly based “Fight 
For Freedom Committee” (FFF). The 
sponsors ran the gamut from Moss Hart to 
Lowell Thomas, The group set out “(1) 
to erect the structure of an organization 
with a popular following strong enough to 
make such a demand meaningful, and (2) 
to condition the American public to the 
idea that the war against Hitler was un- 
avoidably their war” (p. 169). The work 
of the “Fight For Freedom Committee” 
continued up to the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
At first the leaders considered and then 
rejected the idea of keeping the organiza- 
tion intact. It was discovered that practi- 
cal and policy considerations were too 
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strong against attempting to make the FFF 
a wartime morale-building body. With the 
official disbanding of the FFF came the 
formation of Freedom House. 

As Chadwin so well states, “there was no 
successful band of Establishment conspira- 
tors—who got America into the war... . 
The Warhawks provided some services 
which helped to make it easier for the ad- 
ministration to take increasingly bellig- 
erent action” (p. 277). However, think 
what such a group could do with the wrong 
cause, 

The author has, indeed, performed a 
valuable service in showing how pressure 
groups in this country work. His one-sided 
approval is in part seen by his emphasis on 
the Langer and Gleason book, and by his 
overlooking the Tansill book, except to list 
it in the Bibliography. The Index is at 
times frustrating, since it is not all in- 
clusive. These are minor comments consid- 
ering the over-all strength of the work. 

James J. FLYNN 

Professor of History 

St. Francis College 

Brooklyn 


RANDALL B. RELEY. Party Leaders in the 
House of Representatives. Pp. xiii, 221. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1967. $6.75. 


This book is a welcome addition to the 
literature on the American legislative proc- 
ess, particularly on the lower branch of the 
national Congress. As a part of the broader 
study of Congress sponsored by the Brook- 
ings Institution, Party Leaders in the House 
of Representatives makes an effective con- 
tribution. 

Certain facts must be comprehended be- 
fore one undertakes to read this book. 
First of all, it is not a study of the role of 
the United States House of Representatives 
throughout its life span. Secondly, the 
scope of the work in terms of chronology 
has largely been limitéd to the period since 
1861 on the ground that only since that 
date have there been clearly recognizable 
majority and minority parties in the House 
of Representatives. Substantively, there is 
a concentration upon those who are de- 
nominated as the formal party leaders— 
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the Speaker, the Majority Leader, the Mi- 
-nority Leader, the Majority Whip, and the 
Minority Whip. There is but scant effort 
to follow this formal leadership out into 
committee groupings and work, although 
there is incidental treatment upon occasion. 

It is then necessary to note that the em- 
phasis in this study is upon party leader- 
ship within the chosen legislative chamber, 
and upon a period of time, in terms of 
operation, which had brought a determinate 
existence to the leadership posts which 
receive consideration and treatment within 
the bounds of the study. There is no probe 
of the period before 1861, when many of 
the later leadership positions were at a 
seminal stage and when the problems of 
party or factional leadership were as obvi- 
ous as in the post-1861 period. Indeed, 
there is need for research in terms of party 
leadership in this earlier period of the 
House of Representatives. 

None of these remarks in any sense is to 
be taken as condemnation or derogation of 
the efforts of Randall Ripley. Patently his 
initial decisions did not contemplate the 
study of the earlier period, Ripley’s work 
must be judged by itself, and as a separate 
item it does not suffer. Party Leaders in 
the House of Representatives is a well- 
written, informative book presenting newer 
insights and much valuable data. 
author’s characterizations of many of the 
party leaders involved are acute and ap- 
ropos; they appeal to one who, as a child, 
is supposed to have pulled the long beard 
of J. Warren Keifer and was privileged to 
know others here treated. ’ 

CHARLES W. SHULL 

Professor of Political Science 

Wayne State University 

Detroit 


Marcom E. JEWELL and Everetr W. 
CUNNINGHAM. Kentucky Politics. Pp. 
vi, 278. Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1968. $7.95. 


Despite our great interest in politics, 
few American states can lay claim to a 
modern, academically professional analysis 
of party structure and roles, electoral prac- 
tices, voter participation and characteris- 
tics, and the political significance of 
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such officeholders as legislators. Professors 
Jewell and Cunningham have brought Ken- 
tucky into the category of the chosen few. 
Readably written, their book is, neverthe- 
less, organized for the academic specialist. 
Minimizing drama, it substitutes data- 
sampling for suspense or caricature. 

While both authors accept responsibil- 
ity for the work, Professor Cunningham 
drafted the chapters on Republican orga- 
nization and the Kentucky voter. Profes- 
sor Jewell undertook the initial writing 
for the chapters on the political setting, 
Democratic organization; Democratic fac- 
tionalism, and legislative politics. 

“Kentucky,” the authors conclude, “is in 
the process of becoming a predominantly 
urban state with a flourishing two-party 
system, but it has been moving toward 
urbanization more slowly than most states, 
and the immediate obstacles in the path of 
a two-party system remain formidable.” 
Urbanization, with its loosening of tradi- 
tional ties of party allegiance, has opened 
new avenues for Republican appeal. Yet 
the usually overriding importance of the 
Democratic primary in the nominating 
process, with a tradition of overwhelming— 
even if partly nominal—Democratic regis- 
tration, has reduced participation in Repub- 
lican organizational efforts. Both parties 
still represent such diverse interests that 
agreement on issues, within either party, 
is difficult. Kentucky voters, like those of 
other border and of some Southern states, 
have shown stronger Republican leanings 
in national—including Congressional—elec- 
tions. The Democratic party, beset with 
factionalism, has with few exceptions car- 
ried elections for state executive offices, 
but “the development of a strong two- 
party system . . . will probably lead to the 
erosion of factionalism as a pervasive 
feature.” 

Methodology in statistical sampling, with 
the authors’ honesty about its limitations, 
enhances the exemplary importance of the 
book. The effects of Democratic factional- 
ism and the predilections of Kentucky 
voters, the latter sampled in part by socio- 
economic strata, are particular examples of 
insight buttressed by much work. Some- 
times Jegal ground rules can be pieced 
together only by close attention to scat- 
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tered commant or inference. Issues of 
policy receive minimal attention, and por- 
trayal of political personality is largely 
incidental tc summarization of data ac- 
quired by cuestionnaires, objectively re- 
ported interviews, or statistical analysis. 
The account is profess:onally clinical rather 
than breezil historical, biographical, or 
emotional. Its importance will be long 
enduring. 
FRANELIN L. BURDETTE 

Professor and Director 

Bureau of Governmental Research 

University of Maryland 


Louis Reep. Warning in Appalachia: A 
Study of Wirt County, West Virginia. 
Pp. 272. Morgantown: West Virginia 
University Library, 1968. $7.00. 


The flow 2f books on Appalachia con- 
stantly incresses—some adding more weight 
than light or this “problem” area From 
the title, Werning in Appalachia, it might 
be assumed fhat this book offers a portent 
or admoniticn about ‘he area, its people, 
and its probems. It does not. The sub- 
title gives an accurate reflection of the 
character of the book—a study of Wirt 
County, West Virginia, Neither is it, as 
the introduct.on would lead one to believe, 
a consideration of the “scars of aging and 
birth control” although the average age of 
the county’s population is about forty-five 
years with one person in four above sixty. 
It is rather a semiavtobiographical jour- 
ney home fcr a retired lawyer-politician- 
novelist who, throughout his lifetime, main- 
tained a finger on the social and economic 
pulse cf the :ounty and its population. 

The author’s original interest was in the 
national origms of all the families in the 
county. A couple of chapters pursue this 
theme and succeed in axposing the Scotch- 
Irish myth. At least in Wirt County, 
most of the population claims to have 
American Indian blood—which says some- 
thing about intergroup relations during 
frontier days—and a considerable propor- 
tion of the family names comes from 
French, German, and English ancestry. 

From the discussion of family names, 
the author moves to a consideration of 
such topics ıs the changing age pattern, 
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culture and art, economics, education, poli- 
tics, crime, religion, some data appendices, 
and a totally irrelevant account of an 
automobile trip to the west coast. Al- 
though the chapter titles read like a socio- 
logical analysis, the content is an admixture 
of carefully mined facts and personal ex- 
periences some of which extend to recol- 
lections of 1910. Among the many inter- 
esting bits of information about Wirt 
County are that the current population is 
less than half of what it was at the tum 
of the century, that there is little or no 
crime, that most people own their homes, 
and that the local bankers think that the 
people put too much of their money in 
savings accounts. 

However, the principal insights about life 
in Wirt County, and to a certain extent life 
in Appalachia, come from the author’s 
personal experiences. Cast in carefully 
considered historical perspectives, these 
often wryly presented personal accounts 
offer an unusual picture of some structural - 
elements and operational procedures in 
Appalachian life. 

The book is not the ringing outcry of 
Caudill’s Night Comes to the Cumberlands, 
or the scientific assessment of Ford’s The 
Southern Appalachian Region: A Survey, 
or the sensitive portrayal of community 
life of Weller’s Yesterday’s People. It is 
the observations cf a concerned native 
about the institutions and people of his 
county. 

Gorpon F. Dr Jone 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Pennsylvania State University 


Kurt Lane and GLADYS ENGEL LANG. 
' Politics and Television. Pp. 315. Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books, 1968. $6.95. 


Voting and Nonvoting: Implica- 
tions cf Broadcasting Returns Before 
Polls Are Closed. Pp. xvii, 172. Wal- 
tham, Mass - Blaisdell, 1968. $2 50. 


To those familiar with articles that the 
Langs have written about the political ef- 
fects of television, ‘the publication of these 
two books is welcome. In Voting and Non- 
voting, an examination of “implications of 
broadcasting returns before polls are 
closed,” the book’s subtitle, the authors 
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add another unit to their extended research 
on television coverage of political events 
In Politics and Television they review and 
summarize this research, going back to the 
1951 MacArthur Day in Chicago and 
including Voting and Nonvoting 

Two samples of registered voters, one in 
California, the other in Ohio, are used to 
explore the impact of the 1964 election- 
night network predictions. The sample 
from Ohio, where polls closed before com- 
puter predictions were broadcast, is used 
as a control group with the California 
sample As have other researchers on this 
matter, the Langs find no significant impact 
on voting behavior that can clearly be 
attributed to election-night predictions. 
Only one respondent of the total sample 
of 364 claimed that this information dis- 
suaded him from voting. 

The matter is not let to rest with this 
finding; instead, it is explored further 
within the context of voting decisions: (1) 
As a side benefit to the main research 
question, it is found that registration fig- 
ures inflate the portion of nonvoters After 
corrections for deaths and changes of resi- 
dence, the ratios of nonvoters in the 
samples are not the apparent 16 per cent 
and 14 per cent in Ohio and California, 
but no more than 7 per cent and 4 per 
cent, respectively (2) Even with the out- 
come of the presidential race quite certain, 
interest in other election contests and a 
sense of citizen responsibility stimulate 
turnout. (3) Those most likely to have 
prevoting exposure to predictions are those 
who are well informed, highly motivated, 
and least likely to be dissuaded from 
voting. (4) Network-computer predictions 
are not the only information source about 
election outcomes on election day. Radio, 
word-of-mouth, and to a minor extent news- 
papers compete with television (More 
important are pre-election-day sources: the 
campaign, the national and regional polls, 
and other predictions. They get broader pre- 
voting dissemination and more confirmation 
than do the computer predictions that are 
released a few hours before the polls close 
in the far west If computer predictions 
are to be prohibited, consideration must 
be given to restricting the release of polls 
and of early returns ) 
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To explain the insignificant impact of 
election-day stimuli, the Langs postulate 
the “law of minimal consequences” It 
states “that the short-run conversion poten- 
tial of the media content is progressively 
reduced by the presence, within the com- 
munication situation, of a host of inter- 
vening conditions, each of which tends by 
and large to minimize the likelihood of a 
response disjunctive with prior inclina- 
tions.” In other words, the nearer one 
comes to a decision, in this case voting, the 
less likely one will be momentarily dis- 
suaded by fresh information. This fits 
explanations of the major voting studies 

For the methodological purist, some 
minor quibbles can be raised Although 
many tables have small total frequencies, 
all are reported as percentages. No sta- 
tistical measures designed for small “N’s” 
are used ‘The possibility that some differ- 
ences are due to change is not tested, 
although there are frequent reminders that 
the quantities are small and inconclusive 
The use of esoteric statistical measures 
would limit the book’s readership 

Politics and Television includes studies 
of television coverage at the 1952 conven- 
tion and the 1960 Kennedy-Nixon debates 
It is timely in the wake of the 1968 con- 
ventions The Langs warn that television 
is not actuality; it gives a sense of im- 
mediacy and of reality that is deceptive 
For example, sharply different impressions 
were found among three groups of judges, 
each of whom followed the 1952 conven- 
tions by a different network Without 
intending to deceive, television gives the 
viewer the impression of direct experience 
Yet he is not participating, and his pres- 
ence at an event is limited to a camera’s 
field of vision. Form becomes more impor- 
tant than substance As one example, the 
limited evidence that those who listened to 
the, first 1960 debate on radio were more 
inclined. to grade it a draw while television 
viewers gave Kennedy the higher rating 

Some objections can be made about the 
reliability of research findings in Politics 
and Television. The number of judges used 
to evaluate the 1952 convention coverage 
is small The panel for the 1960 debates 
is small and clearly atypical of the na- 
tional electorate. Both sets of respondents 
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overrepresent. college students. As much as 
anything, these difficulties, which the au- 
thors recognise, reflect the underfinanced, 
spur-of-the-m>ment character of research 
about television and politics in the 1950’s 
and early 196)’s. 

These books deserve a wide readership. 
Voting and Nonvoting is the choice for a 
reader who warms to meticulous detail and 
tabular eviderce. Politics and Television is 
for the reade- who does not require elon- 
gated analysis, accompanied by cell upon 
cell of ‘figures, for acceptance of conclu- 
sions. Both tooks illuminate: only a small 
‘amount of cendle power is presented in 
this review, the opinion-forming impact of 
television. 

T. Penre Worr 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

University ef New Mexico 


Darr H. Caxs and WARREN LEHMAN. 
A Crimina. Justice System and the 
Indigent: A. Study of Chicago and Cook 
County. Pp. ix, 203. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1968. $7.50. 
While socia science research has flour- 


ished in’ the Jnited States in a measure 
unknown in eny other country, it is an 


astonishing fact that we have very little, 


- reliable, scient:fic information about the ad- 
ministration oz our system of criminal jus- 
tice. In scrtZinizing in great detail the 
criminal justice output in Chicago and 
Cook County Tor the year 1964, and with 
close attention. to the rigorous demands of 
statisticel anaysis, Dallin H. Oaks and 
Warren Lehm:n have made a substantial 
contribution both to our stock of factual 
knowledge and to our understanding of the 
complex methodological problems which 
are involved it accumulating and in inter- 
preting this krowledge. Oaks is a profes- 
sor of law at the University of Chicago 
Law School, ard Lehman teaches at Wash- 
ington University Law School. 

The first pa-t of this book describes in 
specific detail the: main elements of the 
criminal justice system in Chicago and 
Cook County, -anging from the first police 
contact to corviction and sentencing. It 
is noted that the significant decline in the 
conviction rats where the accused had 
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bench trials reflects an increased judicial 
concern for protection of defendants’ rights. 
This is also suggested by a radical increase 
in dismissals by the preliminary hearing 
court for evidentiary reasons. This con- 
cern for safeguarding the rights of the 
accused was also refiected in the new Code . 


.of Criminal Procedure, which became ef- 


fective in Illinois on January 1, 1964, and 
which, among other things, gave all indigent 
defendants convicted of a’ felony the right 
to a cost-free appeal. What the authors 
call “the imperatives of the due process 
revolution” of our times have clearly left 
their mark upon Illinois justice. 

The authors conclude that from 50 to 60 
per cent of the persons involved in any 
stage of the criminal process will need 
public assistance if they are to have re- 
sources for their defense. Reviewing the 
various forms of aid available’ to the indi- 
gent, in response to bail and to assistance 
for trial and appeal, the authors conclude 
that in spite of certain obvious shortcom- 
ings, such as lack of decorum, on the whole 
“the judges have done a conscientious job 
and... errors are likely to be on the 
side of charity rather than oppression.” 
Even so, many practical suggestions are 
made for improving criminal justice, in re- 
spect to such matters as unseemly haste, 
care in informing parties of the result, 
administering oaths, notification of parties 
and witnesses, scheduling court calls, and 
consultation with counsel. 

In many ways, the most interesting re- 
sults of, this research deal with the differ- 
ences in the outcome when cases tried by 
salaried defenders are compared with those 
tried by private counsel—retained or ap- 
pointed. For example, it was discovered 
that for the year under study, in only 8 


„per cent of the cases handled by defenders 


were indictments dismissed prior to trial. 
whereas the figure for independent counsel 
was 29 per cent. Furthermore, while 82 
per cent of the clients of the public de- 
fender entered pleas of guilty, the corre- 
sponding figure for retained counsel was 
only 68 per cent. In addition, of those 
cases going to trial, 33 per cent of the 
cases of retained counsel went to juries, 
whereas the figure for the public defender 
was 15 per cent. The statistics also show 
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that the public defender, on the one hand, 
is much more successful in securing acquit- 
tals in bench trials, and he has-a much 
worse record in jury trials. On the other 
hand, the public defender obtained proba- 
tion for 28 per cent of his clients, as com- 
pared with 14 per cent for all other counsel 
The authors warn, however, that these dif- 
ferential figures do not prove that one class 
of counsel is necessarily superior to an- 
other, since other factors unrelated to pro- 
fessional skill may well be involved, they, 
indeed, concluded that it was advisable to 
maintain parallel and competing systems of 
counsel. 

While “the image of justice” can and 
should be improved, the authors of this 
interesting book argue that our system of 
criminal justice is steadily improving, and 
they insist that “the quality of justice is 
better than its appearance.” 

Davip FELLMAN 

Vilas Professor of Political Science 

University of Wisconsin 


MicHaeL B. Katz. The Irony of Early 
School Reform: Educational Innovation 
in Mid-Nineteenth Century Massachu- 
setts, Pp xii, 325. Cambridge, Mass : 
Harvard University Press, 1968. $695 


T. H. Huxley once wrote: “It is the 
customary fate of new truths to begin as 
heresies and to end as superstitions ” Many 
of the alleged “truths” or perhaps more ac- 
curately “pretensions” about the develop- 
ment of American public education would 
seem to be headed for the scrap-heap of 
_ superstition in the Huxlian sense To this 
reviewer, Michael Katz’s volume is a land- 
mark in the history of sociology of public 
education in this country 

The disastrous state of formal, public 
education in our cities is a phenomenon 
which can no longer be gainsaid in spite 
of profuse verbiage to the contrary by 
many teachers and administrators. As 
Christopher Jencks recently noted: every 
child realizes that what he studies in school 
has almost no relation to the troubled 
world in which he lives Basic to an under- 
standing of the problem is the sociopolitical 
and industrial background from which the 
public schools slowly developed, beginning 
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with the period of Horace Mann and the 
establishment of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education in 1837. 

In the Introduction to his volume, Mr 
Katz notes that Americans share a warm 
and comforting myth about the origins of 
popular education, a myth which historians 
have helped to perpetuate, namely, that an 
enlightened working class under the leader- 
ship of humanitarian intellectuals wrested 
free public education from a selfish and 
wealthy elite and from the tenacious grip 
of bigoted representatives of orthodox reli- 
gion In the words of the author: “Popu- 
lar education, according to the myth, 
started in a passionate blaze of humani- 
tarian zeal; but most large urban school 
systems since the later nineteenth century 
have been cold, rigid, and somewhat sterile 
bureaucracies. Could a truly humanitarian 
urge to help realize widely diffused aspira- 
tions have turned so quickly into the dis- 
passionate ethos of red tape and drill? 
How are we to account for the discrepan- 
cies between myth and actuality? Are 
parts of the myth valid, parts untrue?” 

Boring deeply beneath sentiment and ac- 
creted legend, the author puts forth 
several direct and important questions: 
Were the reforms and innovations in edu- 
cation the product of working-class de- 
mands? Were the more prominent sup- 
porters of popular education motivated 
by humanitarian and democratic concerns? 
Was educational reform the product of 
fundamental controversy? 

In three tightly worked sections, the 
author explores such themes as the follow- 
ing’ “Reform by Imposition: Social Origins 
of Educational Controversy”; “The Uses 
of Pedagogy: Teachers and the Educational 
Process”: “Compulsory Education and the 
Urban Delinquent: The State Reform 
School”; and, finally, “Educational Re- 
form: Myths and Limits” 

The author’s thesis is that public high 
schools were established not so much to 
promote the mobility of children of lower 
social groups but rather to spread more 
widely among the populace the burden 
of educating a small minority of the 
community’s more privileged youngsters 
High-school promoters were fully aware that 
the children of factory workers and labor- 
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ers would nat attend high school They 
realized, in addition, that the widespread 
apathy of these people toward education 
would scarcsly result in a clamor for 
schools, but by stressing the democratic 
virtues of hgh school and by reiterating 
the notion o: equality of opportunity they 
could effectively mask their personal mo- 
tives with High-sounding sentiments. In 
short, an ecucational system was often 
suited to the material and personal require- 
ments of edicational policy-makers rather 
than to the reeds of children The school 
was, in fact, regarded by industrialists as 
an effective means of disciplining the work 
force 

A manufacurer wrote in 1841: “T have 
never consid-ered mere knowledge . . as 
the only advantage derived from a good 
Common Sch2ol education” Workers with 
more education possessed “a higher and 
better state 07 morals, [were] more orderly 
and respectful in their deportment, and 
more ready to comply with the whole- 
some and recessary regulations of an 
establishment ” 

Mr Katz, in a most intriguing essay, 
“Lawrence: From Model Town to Primary 
School of Vic2,”’ contends that the “contra- 
diction at the heart of the social thought 
of Massachusetts educators was clearly 
exposec.” Tae leading citizens of Law- 
rence felt that the quality of education 
was superior in this urban-industrial com- 
munity As Mr, Katz puts it’ “they had 
cause to be proud: their school system 
represented tie most advanced system of 
grading; teachers were hired with great 
care; curricuar and pedagogical innova- 
tions were acopted Yet in spite of the 
excellence of their schools and the inten- 
sity of their efforts Lawrence schoolmen 
watched with dismay the development of 
typical urban problems as the city grew 
Despite the best educational system a group 
of informed Massachusetts citizens could 
devise, Lawrence was a city characterized 
by discord, immorality, and poverty Law- 
rence had offered Massachusetts educators 
a chance to pay their trump card; instead 
it called their bluff ” 

Mr Katz agues that the schools failed 
to reach thei- goals because, in the first 
place, they w:re impossible of fulfillment 
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Secondly, they failed because educational 
reform and innovation was imposed upon 
a reluctant, uncomprehending, and some- 
times hostile citizenry by an educational 
leadership represented by the socially and 
financially well-to-do. 

Schools were not founded on feelings of 
compassion and a sense of humaneness but 
rather on feelings of superiority. Working- 
class parents were scolded: the community 
had little time to study and to adapt to the 
proposed change. Mr Katz puts the mat- 
ter keenly: “School committees hoped to 
serve their own ends and the ends of the 
status-seeking parents that supported them; 
one of those ends involved the unification 
of urban society. Ironically, their ideology 


‘and style could not have been better de- 


signed to alienate the very people whom 
they strove to accommodate in a more 
closely knit social order. In making the 
urban school, educational promoters of 
the mid-nineteenth century fostered an 
estrangement between the school and the 
working-class community that has persisted 
to become one of the greatest challenges 
to reformers of our own time” 

There is a driving determination in these 
pages to come to grips with what many 
persons have long regarded as the tragedy 
of American public education, its mono- 
lithic inflexibility. -Mr. Katz never re- 
gards these common people as clods, but 
views them as ordinary confused, suffer- 
ing human beings who simply were not to 
be “aroused” by the excoriations of edu- 
cators and headmasters. 

Mr. Katz is to be commended for pro- 
ducing such a competent, well-written, and 
timely book. May copies of it appear on 
the shelves of libraries and study halls 
of teacher-training institutions—as well as 
in the personal libraries of school-board 
members. 

FREDERICK E ELLIS 

Professor of Education 

Western Washington State College 

Bellingham ) 


Sam Bass WARNER, Jr. The Private City: 
Philadelphia in Three Periods of Its 
Growth. Pp xii, 236 Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1968 
$5 95. 
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The Private City is the sort of book that 
not only deserves careful reading, but re- 
reading, especially on the part of those who 
are interested in the history of the Amer- 
ican city. It is divided into three parts. 
The first relates to the eighteenth-century 
town, just before the outbreak of the War 
for American Independence; the second, to 
what had become the big city in the decade 
or two before the Civil War; and the third, 
to the industrial metropolis of the 1930's. 

Many of the problems that faced Phila- 
delphia during these three periods were 
common to other American towns that grew 
into cities and then finally took the form 
. of a megalopolis. That which gives weight 
to this challenging book is not only a 
familiarity with what has previously been 
written by students about the city, as indi- 
cated in the footnotes, but the numerous 
statistical tables, that, as Mr. Warner 
makes clear, could only have.been pre- 
pared by use of the computer—tables that 
lend support to the conclusions set forth 
in the text and that are given further 
analysis in the Appendices. 

Previous generous estimates as to the 
size of the town by'1775 the author, by 
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the use of the computer, has corrected. At . 


the same time, its fame was by then estab- 
lished. The Swedish Peter Kalm, who 
came to it in the 1750's, referred to its 
“grandeur and perfection,” while Lord 
Adam Gordon, after visiting all the leading 
towns in British North America in 1764 
and 1765, called it “one of the wonders 
of the world” and “the first town in Amer- 
ica.” This, however, did not prevent it 


from being faced with most serious grow- - 


ing pains, especially with the flooding into 
it of immigrants from the Old World, as 
well as Negroes, without skills—with the 
consequent growth of ghettos, especially 
within its southern limits, Moreover, Mr. 
Warner points out that great mistakes were 
made in public improvements of the rapidly 
expanding city; for example, in its trans- 
portation system and in the laying out of 
its suburbs with the building of dreary 
blocks upon blocks of row houses. The 
term “private city” is used in this volume 
to emphasize the fact that the growth of 
Philadelphia came most frequently not 
through far-seeing plans for a city beau- 
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tiful, but chiefly by the lure of quick 
profits. 
f LAWRENCE HENRY GIPSON 

Research Professor Emeritus 

of History 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem 
Pennsylvania 


Braxe McKetvey. The Emergence of 
Metropolitan America, 1915-1966. Pp. 
x, 311. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1968. $10.00. 

Crises have been called the punctuation 
marks of history, when the gates are open 
for the new to enter and the old to exit. 
This book is a chronology of crises experi- 
enced by American citiés during their most 
dynamic half-century, 1915-1966. It in- 
cludes two world wars, the Great Depres- 
sion, and certain lesser crises and finally 
ends with the racial struggle in American 
cities. The war periods saw women moving 
‘at an increasing rate into new occupations 
and witnessed an increasing flow into the 
cities of nonwhites, who were to occupy 
later large areas of central urban areas, 
as whites fled to the suburbs. 

Effects of the Great Depression were no 
less profound. The federal government re- 
versed its old stand on welfare problems, 
which had been in the past assumed to be 
the responsibilities of localities and states. 
The reversal led to federal work relief, 
then national social security programs, 
legislation favorable to the trade unions, 
and finally: federal aid for housing and 
programs for “urban renewal,” which, 
however they flounder, indicate the trend. 

In this unguided evolution of a half- 
century, the states, often less efficiently 
governed than most large cities, have 
lagged behind. Their governments, too fre- 
quently, have been rural-dominated and 
antiurban in attitude. While they too 
sought federal aid, they were less concerned 
with the needs of the great cities, Cities, 
left to their own devices, in 1933 formed 
the Conference of Mayors which, apart 
from the states, became its own powerful 
pressure group, and its influence increases. 

From the encyclopedic data herein, one 
is forced to the conclusion that the great 
city is no longer in America, it comes to be 
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America. The growing bond between 
municipalities and the national government, 
not ‘in line with the Constitution, could 
hardly now be reversed, nor can its revolu- 
tionary effects now b= visualized. The 
trend is in the direction of metropolitan 
arrangements which may further weaken 
the control of states ovar cities, 

The materials are presented in order of 
decades, with a summary for each decade. 
Significantly, where McKelvey reports the 
views of leaders about problems or ad- 
vances made during the previous decade, 
their answers have been negative on both 
questions. But when 1966 is compared 
with 1915, trends of change become evi- 
dent, for example, the emergence of a new 
leadership representing the various minor- 
ities. Reliable information about the ways 

“of urban growth and change is accumu- 
lating, and there is now a more genuine 
reliance on research by the different social 
disciplines. 

Nets ANDERSON 

Professor of Sociology 

University of New Brumswick 

Canada 


Lronarp P. Curry. Blueprint for Modern 
America: Nonmilitary Legislation of the 
First Civil War Congress. Pp ix, 302. 
Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 
1968. $8.50. 

The bulk of this volume deals with the 
activities of the three sessions of the 
Thirty-seventh Congress from July, 1861 to 
March, 1863. The author in an initial 
chapter effectively discusses and defines the 
composition of that Congress. In seven 
succeeding chapters he traces the history of 
significant legislation on slavery, confisca- 
tion, the disposal of the public lands, fed- 
eral aid to transportation and education, 
revenue, and currency and banking. He 
next discusses in two chapters the challenge 
to executive authority presented by Con- 
gressional efforts to influence the composi- 
tion of Lincoln’s Cabiret and by newly 
established Congressional investigating com- 


mittees, particularly the Committee on the - 


Conduct, of the War. In a final chapter 
he presents his major conclusion that this 
Congress foreshadowed three future charac- 
teristics of the United States—increased 
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national centralization, Congressional su- 
premacy in the federal government, and the 
great political influence of corporate busi- 
ness interests. f : 

This work is welcome as one that deals 
with the all-too-neglected nonmilitary his- 
tory of the Civil War. It represents im- 
pressive research; it is informative; and it 
provides important factual material and 
some apt summaries and interpretations. 
But it is also a disappointing effort. The 
major portion of the legislative history is 
unnecessarily detailed and exceedingly con- 
fusing. and tedious. The author leads the 
reader through the exasperating minutia of 
the legislative process without establishing 
its pertinence or interest. Those instances 
in which this is not true most often relate 
to such already familiar topics as currency 
and banking or the well-known Cabinet 
crisis of December, 1862. 

Another crucial weakness of this volume 
is the extent to which its interpretive focus 
is upon the period beyond 1861-1863. 
While it is undoubtedly important to estab- 
lish a connection of this type, there is far 
too little of related substance that emerges 
from the author’s study of the war period 
itself. For example, the assertion that the 
‘tax structure established during the war 
was shaped by powerful economic interests 
is simply not established. Finally, the 
absence of such names as Carter Goodrich, 
Robert Fogel, Leonard White, and David 
Rothman from the Bibliography of a book 
that makes broad pronouncements about 
public aid to transportation and the nature 
of the federal government may be acci- 
dental, but it is also symbolic of analytical 
limitations. ij 

Orro H. OLSEN - 

Associate Professor of History 

Northern Illinois University 


RıcHmaRD L. BUSHMAN. From Puritan to 
Yankee: Character and the Social Order 
in Connecticut, 1690-1765. Pp. xiv, 343. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1967. $8.95. 

This book has won high honors, and well 
it might, for it successfully illuminates a 
facet of the American character as it re- 
vealed itself in the transformation of 
seventeenth-century Puritan morality into 
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an eighteenth-century Yankee spirit, best 
exemplified by a changed social order in 
that “land of steady habits,” Connecticut. 


The Puritan theocracy, in its major aspects, ~ 


was undermined by powerful economic and 
religious pressures, resulting in a distinc- 
tively new society and a clearly identifiable 
and pronounced individuality. 

Sixteen chapters, divided into five parts, 
covering social oranization, the land system 
and money economy, churches, and politics, 
constitute the structural framework for a 
penetrating probing of material and spiri- 


tual factors as determinants of group. 


thought, culture, and conduct from 1690 to^ 


the eve of the Revolution. While Colonial 
, Connecticut is the locus and the focus of 
this study, it has a meaning and relevance 
that transcends political boundaries, em- 
bracing, as it does, much that is pertinent 
to the New England mind as a whole. 

The old order crumbled as the founda- 
tion stones of economic stability were 
shaken by shifting and mounting population 
movements, land practices of an exploita- 
tive nature, the speculative impulse, and 
the promise of new centers of community 
endeavor. In the process, the rigidities of 
the Puritan way of life succumbed to a 
new emphasis on liberty a3 a social goal 
and a prized individual attribute. The 
values of Puritan cohesiveness weakened as 
mounting material rewards were bolstered 
by a rational spirituality that suffused the 
venerable establishment. 
role of burgeoning trade and the higher 
political horizons of a new and numerous 
order of town functionaries broadened 
common political goals and invited the 
soul-satisfying compensations of a Great 
Awakening. 


Out of it all was fashioned the Con- 


` necticut Yankee, late in coming on the New 
England scene but quick enough to grasp 
the banner of freedom with a new-found 
energy and an old-fashioned discipline that 
influenced the course of national self- 
fulfillment. Nor did an evangelical impulse 
temper an ancient tendency to “crowd on” 
in search of territorial and commercial 
opportunities almost imperial in vision, 
dating back, in fact, to the sea-to-sea 
charter of 1662, and matching in aggres- 
siveness the most acquisitive of capitalistic 
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undertakings elsewhere in America. The 
historic confrontation of Yankees and 
Yorkers dramatized this Connecticut trait, 
as the reception tendered to George White- 
field in the fall of 1740 emphasized another. 

Superb documentation, apt generaliza- 
tion, and a uniform felicity of style make 
this a most impressive monograph. Still 
one wonders what nuances of interpretation 
might be arrived at if the study were fitted 
into a broader cultural canvas such as that 
laid out in Howard Mumford Jones’ classic, 
O Strange New World. 

SIDNEY I. POMERANTZ 
Professor of History 
City College of the 
City University of New York 
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NATHAN Keyritz and WILHELM FLIEGER. 
World Population: An Analysis of Vital 
Data. Pp. xi, 672. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1968. $16.50. 

Over six hundred pages of this massive 
volume consist of numerical tabulations 
built of two closely integrated components. 
The first is a compilation of adjusted census 
statistics on age-sex distributions of people, 
and of vital registration data on deaths—by 
age and sex—and on births—by age of 
mother—and, separately, by sex. The 
meaning of these basic data is brought into 
focus by the second component of the 
tables—the printed results of a broad set 
of calculations, unmatched in detail and 
scope in the literature, they range from 
simple rates, that will be familiar to the 
newspaper-reading public, to highly sophis- 
ticated measures, the theoretical underpin- 
nings of which will be above the head of 
most demographers not lucky enough to 
have taken a recent course in mathematical 
demography taught by Professor Keyfitz. 
Most of the calculated measures, however, 
lie in between and constitute the bread 
and butter of demographic analysis: life- 
tables, stable population measures, popula- 
tion projections, and standardized rates. 
Without exception, the computations are 
highly illuminating for the interpretation of 
the data. The set of life-tables, based on 
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a uniform treatment of the raw data, and 
printed in full detail, constitutes a par- 
ticularly valuable contribution. All tables 
are presented in a lucid format, standard- 
ized for ease of reference. The numerical 
part of the tables is directly reproduced 
from computer printouts, thus insuring 
error-free results, given the correctness of 
the inputs. 

All told, some sixty countries are cov- 
ered in the volume. As the collection also 
seeks to trace past developments, often in 
considerable detail, and as data on some 
subnational units—United States states and 
Canadian provinces—and on some imagina- 
tive supranational groupings—for Europe— 
are also included, the total number of 
populations for which computations are 
presented amounts to nearly six hundred. 
Unfortunately, and fcr no fault of the 
authors, this impressive collection still 
represents only some 30 per cent of the 
current world population, and the corre- 
sponding figures are 3 per cent for Asia 
excluding Japan and less than 1 per cent 
for Africa excluding the Union of South 
Africa. The reason, o: course, is the lack 
of data available in the requisite form that 
also satisfies some minimum standard of 
completeness. It may be noted, moreover, 
that the desire to include as many coun- 
tries as possible, in some instances appar- 
ently resulted in a rataer liberal interpre- 
tation of that standard, for example, in the 
case of Colombia and Peru. On the other 
hand, users of the historical material in- 
cluded in the volume should be warned 
against the easy assumption that absence 
of a population from the tables means 
absence of the needed data. For instance, 
no information is provided for the period 
prior to 1950 for Aus:ria, Bulgaria, Den- 
mark, Germany, Hungary, Norway, and 
Switzerland, although for each of these 


countries, the series covld have been pushed - 


back to at least 1900, without compro- 
mising on standards of quality. Un- 
avoidable discontinuities in such series, for 
example, owing to territorial changes, 
constitute no valid argument for exclusion, 
as the main focus of the calculations is 
strictly cross-sectional. If limitations of 
space were responsible for not including 
‘some of the older date, surely some sacri- 
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fice on detail in the most recent time-series 
would have offered a highly advantageous 
trade-off. 

The accompanying text is brief, being 
largely limited to a competent exposition 
of the technical information necessary for 
the use of the tables, and giving only sug- 
gestive examples of the multifarious poten- 
tial uses of the volume. As this is essen- 
tially a reference book, economy in the 
commentary is definitely an advantage. 
However, such an economy was carried to 
an excess in the omission of detailed refer- 
ences to the statistical source materials and 
in the absence of adequate technical expla- 
nations accompany two shorter sections in- 
cluded in the volume: the one on cohort 
arrangements of period data and, most of 
all, the mystifying section on “hypothetical 
materials,” 

But these are minor complaints. The 
authors performed a task that would give 
credit to a whole statistical agency and 
produced a volume that belongs on the 
bookshelf of every demographer. One can 
only wish that the price of the book were 
set more to reflect the savings in the cost 
of type-setting rather than the pounds 
of paper utilized. Population explosion 
nothwithstanding; in North America labor 
is still expensive while lumber remains 
cheap. 

f PAuL DEMENY 

Associate Professor of Economics 

University of Michigan 


Seymour DrescuHer. Dilemmas of De- 
mocracy: Tocqueville and Modernization. 
Pp. ix, 302. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1968. $6.95. 

More essays and reviews on Tocqueville’s 
work have appeared during the past decade 
than at any other time since his death in 
1859. “Of all the ‘projections of social 
development written at the juncture of the 
industrial and democratic revolutions in 
Western Europe, or, at least at the moment 
of greatest psychological impact, Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s remains one of the most en- 
during and remarkable,” writes Professor 
Dreshcher in the Introduction of this book. 
“It takes its place beside the optimistic 
vision of a scientific-industrial society, fore- 
cast by the Saint-Simonians and Positivists, 
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and the specter of total crisis and trans- 
formation prophesied by Marx.” 

Unlike Marx, Tocqueville was immedi- 
ately recognized and widely acclaimed by 
his contemporaries. Soon after his death, 
however, his work went into echpse while 
that of Marx became more and more influ- 
ential. The differential patterns of ac- 
ceptance of these two thinkers provide us 
with an interesting problem in intellectual 
history. A reading of this excellent book, 
which attempts to place Tocqueville’s writ- 
ing on modernization within the intellectual 
and social climate in which he lived and 
worked, adds to our insight as to why Marx 
became so important during the first half of 
the twentieth century, and why Tocqueville 
has only been revived in our time. First of 
all, Tocqueville was far less of a partisan 
or ideologist than Marx or, for that matter, 
Saint-Simon. Systematizers create parti- 
sans and followers, and Professor Drescher 
rightly notes that Tocqueville “was at once 
analytically lucid and systematically am- 
biguous.” And, indeed, this is just why he 
is quoted today as an authority by men on 
poiltically and intellectually opposite sides 
of various ideological fences. Tocqueville, 
in other words, has admirers rather than 
followers in an age which is sick of systems 
and seems to prefer piecemeal reformers to 
single-minded preachers of perfection at 
the`end of history. 

In contrast to Marx and so many twen- 
tieth-century, liberal reformers, Tocque- 
ville feared the centralization of po- 
litical power far more than the concentra- 
tion of wealth; he might even have seen 
the concentration of private property as a 
secondary power or countervailing force in 
our age of tremendous concentration of 
power in public property or the state. It 
is, indeed, understandable how so many 
men in our day would be likely to sympa- 
thize with Professor Dreshcher’s statement 
of Tocqueville’s position in the following 
sentence: -“Since the increasing indepen- 
dence of man from man,” he writes, “was 
the propensity, even the disease of mod- 
ernization, the increasing dependence of 
man upon the state was the social question 
for Tocqueville.” 

Any good critic must not only sympa- 
thize with this author’s point of view but 
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also must point out his weaknesses. This, 
Professor. Drescher does with great in- 
sight. He does an excellent job, for in- 
stance, in showing how Tocqueville, partly 
due to his aristocratic dias in seeing mid- 
dle-class businessmen zs basically hedon- 
istic, failed to see the connection between 
modernization and Procestant ascenticism. 
He makes his point with insight and humor 
in the following paragraph: “Whatever the 
relationship between the Protestant ethic 
and the spirit of capitalism, by Tocque- 
ville’s hedonistic business psychology, the 
brothel or the harem should long before 
have produced modern commercialization, 
with Don Juan as its ideal type, rather than 
Benjamin Franklin or Richard Arkwright.” 
This is by far the most interesting book I 
have read on Tocquevil.e in some time. 
E. DıcBy BALTZELL 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Pennsyivania 


Herman D Stew (Ed.). Social Theory 
and Social Inventicn. Pp. xx, 187. 
Cleveland: Press of Case Western Re- 
serve University, 1963. $5.95. 

The papers which form the principal 
content of this book were all presented on 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the School of Appled Social Science of 
Case Western Reserve University. Each 
paper has with it the commentaries which 
were offered at the time by three scholars, 
together with the author’s response to these. 
Since the individuals who provided com- 
mentaries were of an academic and intel- 
lectual distinction equal to that of the 
authors of the papers themselves, the 
printed result is generally rewarding. The 
theme of the conference was the relation- 
ship between social theory and social in- 
vention in modern society. From the lati- 
tude offered by the theme, a considerable 
range of response might have been pre- 
dicted Charles Frankel’s contribution is 
notably philosophical, and it serves the 
vital function of keeping intact the rela- 
tionship between moral premises and so- 
cial theories. It would be hard to find a 
clearer and more cogent expression of the 
view that ideology—in the best and lasting 
sense—is very much alive in contemporary 
social theory; more, that it should be kept 
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alive. However lacking in ideology Dr. 
Frankel may ind some sectors of con- 
temporary soci.l science, 1t is anything but 
lacking ia this 200k. Given the stature of 
the book’s pcincipals—Frankel himself, 
Harrington, Tumin, and Myrdal—as well as 
that of each ož the nine who wrote com- 
mentanes on zhe papers, a mature and 
penetrating set of responses to the theme is 
hardly a matter for surprise. Harrington 
addresses himself to the specific problem of 
how the poor ia our society are to protect 
themselves—no: primarily, it would seem, 
from human oppressors but from technol- 
ogy and the bureaucracy that surrounds it 
“How, tken, are the poor to be organized,” 
he asks, when, in effect, oppression cannot 
be delim:ted tc a single class but lies in- 
stead in a structure cf society that few 
would wish to see transformed in its essen- 
tials? Melvin Tumin will not, however, 
leave it et this. He gives us what he calls 
the metaphor cf captor-captive, and, in a 
Spirited reformulation of Marx, puts the 
problem :n terms of two great classes, cap- 
tors and captives, whick, it goes without 
saying, extend :onsiderakly beyond the di- 
mensions to be found in Capital. He sug- 
gestively carries his metaphor into the 
worlds of techn ology, bus_ness, delinquency, 
and education. Professor Tumin might 
have given us ernest of his own awareness 
of one of the greatest of all captor-classes 
at the present fime—the professoriat, with 
its current reuniting of the elements of 
wealth, status, and political power which 
had become, so to speak, the disjecta 
membra of the anded aristocracy that pre- 
ceded the acadenic. The battle grounds of 
Berkeley, Madison, and Columbia provide 
little evidence taat the academic aristocracy 
does much bu- shore-u> its power and 
privilege when -he system is attacked. At 
the end of his -houghtful paper, Professor 
Tumin holds ott the pleasant hope for to- 
day’s custodian. of power exhibiting their 
privilegec posts “with a graciousness that 
other generations have not been able to 
muster or exhiHit.” I cen only say: May 
the professoriat lead the way! In his wide- 
ranging essay un the sccial sciences and 
their impact o1 society, Gunnar Myrdal 
finds that the social scieaces have not at- 
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tracted their due share cf outstanding 
minds, that they have not exerted influence 
on social policy commensurate with their 
size, in numbers and their chosen goals, and 
that today’s social scientist manifests an 
increasing disinclination toward personal in- 
volvement in social action. I think Pro- 
fessor Myrdal is probably right in all three 
of his assessments The first two are not 
easily explained. The third may be the 
result of the social scientist’s present will- 
ingness to let the students hit the barri- 
cades—while they offer encouragement and 
occasional sustenance from tae shades. So 
it was too, as Tocqueville has told us, with 
the French aristocracy in the eighteenth 
century and the philosophes. 
ROBERT A. NISBET 

Professor of Sociology 

University of California 

Riverside 


PauL Roazen. Freud: Political and Social 
Thought. Pp. xxi, 322. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1968. $6.95. 

The social sciences can now add Freud: 
Political and Social Thought to its short 
list of books that see Freud in proper per- 
spective: that is, not only inside the con- 
ceptual structure of psychoaralytic therapy 
but, more important, through and beyond 
it to the present frontiers of political and 
sociological theory. 

After an introductory chapter that prom- 
ises, according to the weigh: of the title, 
“Human Nature in Politics,” far more than 
it can deliver, Dr, Roazen settles into a 
chapter that reviews what psychoanalytic 
theory has done for political ‘theory. This 
review of central ideas by the author is 
merely intended to “set up the stage by 
way of clarification for some of the later 
discussion” (p. 75). Chapter 2 then car- 
ries on the promised discussion, which ac- 
tually began in the introductory essay and 
runs throughout the book. Cross-references 
to contemporary writers abound; the writer 
does his best to spot this excess or that de- 
fect of interpretation. Throughout this 
work, the author rarely moves beyond the 
standard enlightened views of Freud as a 
catalyst to “fruitful interdisciplinary coop- 
eration” (p. 268). In the end, we learn 
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that Freud’s “central therapeutic intention 
was to extend [the] control [of the con- 
scious ego], to make men more genuine 
masters of themselves” (p. 299). The so- 
cial and historical structures: lost behind 
this apparently unexceptional program are 
not to be found in this book. It is curi- 
ously lacking in sociological or historical 
penetration, The Freud of political and 
social thought exhibited here is an estab- 
lished and familiar figure, true to a certain 
historical life-size, and yet perhaps the most 
mortal of Freud’s. 
Pui Rierr 
Benjamin Franklin Professor of 
Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


Donato K. Pickens. Eugenics and the 
Progressives. Pp. xi, 260, Nashville: 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1968. $7.95. 


Dr. Pickens has written a very scholarly 
and objective account of a subject that is 
nearly always treated both emotionally and 
from the limited standpoint of some politi- 
cal conviction. When Darwin first estab- 
lished the fact of evolution and showed that 
even mankind had evolved, it seemed only 
reasonable to assume that man himself 
could be altered and improved by the same 
means that had been so successful in im- 
proving the cultivated plants and domestic 
animals, Indeed, Darwin had derived his 
conception of natural selection from the 
observed effects of artificial selection that 
had so altered our crops and herds. His 
cousin, Sir Francis Galton, investigated hu- 
man heredity and its possible role in human 
evolution. He popularized the term “eu- 
genics” which soon acquired enough pres- 
tige to be incorporated in our biological 
and social sciences. Almost everyone be- 
lieved in eugenics. 

With the increased knowledge of the 
machinery of heredity,-however, the pres- 
tige of Galtonian eugenics declined. This 
was not because the eugenics program was 
fallacious; it only turned out to be much 
less effective than the eugenicists had as- 
sumed, At best it could do but little good. 
Normally, the biologists would not have 
discarded eugenics, they would only have 
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turned their attention elsewhere. Events 
outside the field of biology, however, pro- 
duced an active and aggressive antieugenics 
philosophy. The great Depression stimu- 
lated the majority of Americans into be- 
coming liberals; the Hitlerian monstrosity 
changed “race” into just another four- 
letter word; and the growing popularity of 
Marxism increased the emphasis placed on 
-all environmental factors in human devel- 
opment. There was also a breakdown in 
the communications between the biological 
and social sciences. The end result of all 
this was that eugenics was denounced with 
growing frequency as a reactionary doctrine, 
and the eugenicists were looked upon as 
old-fashioned folk who probably also suf- 
fered from nostalgia. 

Dr. Pickens has in scholarly detail traced 
both the spread and decline of Galtonian 
eugenics, and antieugenics, its replacement; 
especially in the social sciences. His biblio- 
graphical citations are especially numerous 
and should be of great assistance to anyone 
who may wish to investigate the field. 
There are some inaccuracies, of course, as 
there are in any treatment of a subject 
that extends over several fields, but the 
reviewer has found none that is of any 
great importance. The author seems to 
have been free from any of the emotional 
perturbations that are often found in those 
who are concerned with the subject. Acci- 
“dentally, perhaps, his work ‘has an excep- 
tional timeliness. 

We now have troubles, and some of the 
topics that concerned the eugenecists have 
come again to the fore. In spite of our 
unprecedented prospertity and even of our 
present labor shortages, we have growing 
relief and spreading poverty. Many of our 
large northern cities have had race riots 
with the accompanying looting and burn- 
ing. Crime is steadily increasing, and 
whole regions in our cities are unsafe after 
dark, Our courts’ habit of freeing crimi- 


_ nals has even brought the courts under 


attack. Reputable citizens are moving tó 
the suburbs, and the regions they have left 
are labeled “ghettos.” Police have to be 
stationed in a number of our racially inte- 
grated schools to keep the schools safe for 
both: pupils and for teachers. Birth con- 
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trol, orce a major eugenic remedy, is ad- 
vocated by the United Nations and has 
deeply troubled even tae Roman Catholic 
church Recent discoveries of human 
chromosome regularities have made it 
more difficult to ignore certain hereditary 
variables. The frequency of an extra Y- 
chromosome ir certain types of male crimi- 
nals has been Zound to be statistically sig- 
nificant. Perhaps the cause of the crimes 
they commit is not that they were “under- 
privileged” or that they were not loved 
enough when tiey were children. 

It is possible, on the one hand, that we 
are now in for .ome sort of a change in our 
popular beliefs It may be that a more 
sophisticated and more modest eugenics 
will again become “In,” perhaps under such 
an unpleasant libel as “reo-eugenics.” On 
the other hand, we may try to escape our 
perturbing reali y by taking refuge in some 
entirely new simplicism. 

Whatever our future course, the history 
of our past reaccions to the problem of the 
quality of our population has been recorded 
clearly and in detail in Eugenics and the 
Progressives. I- could nct have come at a 
better time. 

CONWAY ZIRKLE 

Emeritus Prozessor of 3iology 

University of Pennsylvania 


Lewis YABLONSLY. The Hippie Trip. Pp. 
xvii, 368. New York Pegasus, 1968. 
$6.95, 

Since springing to naticn-wide attention 
in 1967, the hipp e community has been the 
subject of much misunderstanding and non- 
sense, Glamoriz: d by well-wishers, hippies 
have bitterly beea denounced by segments 
of the mass mecia, educators, police off- 
cials, and at leat one presidential candi- 
date. Attention aas centered on long hair, 
beards, psychedeic drugs, and free love, 
but the furor over these things has served 
to obscure rather than to iluminate. Now, 
at last a serious cbserver has taken a care- 
ful look at the subject and has written an 
account that provides insigat into this im- 
portant social movement. 

Lewis Yablonsky is a sociologist who 
understands the humanity of those he stud- 
ies Realizing there is an 2motional com- 
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ponent to life which cannot be quantified, 
he eschews a statistical approach and 
plunges into his study as an observer-par- 
ticipant. The result is a book which con- 
veys a good deal of the “feel” and texture 
of the hippie community, as well as mean- 
ingful analysis of its personnel, values, 
ideals, and difficulties 

A major part of the work is a narrative 
of the author’s own “trip” through the hip- 
pie world. Here is a perceptive, firsthand 
view of the “tribes” of the East Village, 
the “crash pads” of Malibu, the colorful 
Haight-Ashbury scene, and the rural com- 
mune movement in California. What is 
interesting is Yablonsky’s evidence of the 
tension between ideals and reality in the 
hippie community, his observations that 
the philosophy of letting each man “do his 
own thing” results in a lack of leadership 
and social disorganization and allows hip- 
pies to be victimized by petty criminal 
elements that have gravitated to their 
world, 

Yablonsky’s strongest point is his ability 
to strike a reasonable balance in estimating 
this phenomenon which involves at least 
250,000 American youths. He is critical of 
the hippies on many grounds, their empha- 
sis on love which includes no responsibil- 
ity towards the loved, their overly permis- 
sive child-raising patterns which amount to 
virtual neglect, their demand for freedom 
which is a license to remain free of relating 
to others, their overreliance on drugs which 
are used as often for “kicks” as for seeking 
the transcendental spiritual states aimed at 
by “high priests” of the movement. 

Yet despite the criticisms, Yablonsky is 
sympathetic to this “first American social 
movement that totally rejects the American 
social system.” Basically, he thinks much 
of its critique of bureaucratized, computer- 
ized society is sound, and he believes that 
the hippies have “already served the... 
useful function of helping to illuminate 
some of the hypocrisy, contradictions, and 
machine-like trends of the society.” As 
for its ability to endure and flourish, the 
author sees this as partly dependent upon 
America’s ability to humanize itself in this 
technological age, but even more on the 
ability of the hippie community to live up 
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“to its potential for truly fulfilling its 
idealized humanistic goals of compassion 
and love.” 
ROBERT A. RosENSTONE 
Associate Professor of History 
California Institute of Technology 


James VapaKin. Children, Poverty and 
Family Allowances. Pp. xxxii, 222. New 
York: Basic Books, 1969. $6 50. 


Children, Poverty and Family Allowances 
1s a timely, lucid book by a scholar-teacher 
who has analyzed abundant data and, with 
a balanced mixture of objectivity and 
fervor, leads his readers to an appreciation 
of a plan for family allowances in the 
United States. Professor Vadakin believes 
that the elimination of poverty in the 
United States will not be achieved through 
any one single program. The maintenance 
of full employment, a many-faceted in- 
come-maintenance system, and structural 
programs designed to assist the poor in help- 
ing themselves are expected to contribute 
to that goal. As a part of a total strategy, 
he advocates inclusion of family allowances 
as a key weapon in the war on poverty by 
improving the lot of our most precious as- 
set—our nation’s children. 

This volume is a significant study of one 
possible way to strengthen current public 
social policy, particularly as it affects chil- 
dren. I believe it to be a harbinger of 
more realistic policies in the 1970’s if the 
leaders of our government will heed the 
facts and arguments developed by this 
learned friend and ardent advocate of the 
nation’s children and by others who present 
alternative approaches to income-mainte- 
nance problems. 

The chapter format of this information- 
packed volume indicates the purpose and 
thrust of the author. He begins with a 
chapter on “The Case for Family Allow- 
ances.” He is concerned that family allow- 
ances, as an alternative to other income- 
maintenance proposals, have not received 
the consideration which they merit in the 
United States The reason for this official 
neglect is hard to understand in view of 
the fact that “family allowances have been 
adopted as a part of the social security sys- 
tem of every important industrial nation of 
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the world with the exception of the United 
States” (p. 4). 

Vadakin then reviews in successive chap- 
ters family allowances as a concept in re- 
cent American economic and political think- 
ing: family allowances throughout the 
world, and family allowances in Canada, 
the crisis in existing antipoverty programs 
in the United States, and the nature of 
guaranteed annual income proposals. It is 
a sad and carefully documented story of the 
heavy incidence of poverty among Ameri- 
can children. 

The heart of the book is the concluding 
chapter, “Family Allowances: United States 
Plan,” in which Vadakin presents a plan 
paralleling the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman John Conyers, Jr. December 
14, 1967: The Family ANowances Act (HR 
14496). In describing the plan and the 
bill, Professor Vadakin pays attention to 
such matters as the type of program—‘the 
proposed plan would be universal rather 
than the employment related type”—bene- 
fits—“benefits would be paid at the rate of 
$10 per month for each and every child in 
the family under the age of 18 years, with 
all families being eligible regardless of in- 
come or employment status’—and eligi- 
bility—“there would be only two conditions 
of eligibility. These would relate to resi- 
dence and school attendance of the chil- 
dren,”—administration—“by the federal 
government through existing and expanded 
facilities such as district offices and pay- 
ment centers of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare.” 

Family allowances will probably have a 
featured spot in American politics in the 
years ahead. The concept and the plans 
projected by Vadakin are known to the 
White House and the Congress. The Fore- 
word of this study, written by Daniel P. 
Moynihan prior to his appointment to the 
White House Staff by President-Elect 
Nixon, reflects Moynihan’s keen concern for 
the politics, as well as the economics, of 
family allowances. He asserts that “Ameri- 
can social policy of the 1970’s must empha- 
size unities” (p. xx) and sees the family 
allowance as an instrument for redistribu- 
tion of income which emphasizes unity. 
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He sees it as a system avoiding the di- 
visive contrasts which result from alterna- 
tive systems wherein one group in the na- 
tion receives benefits and another group 
pays them, both such groups more than 
likely defined rather sherply by race and 
by region. I recommenc that you. prepare 
for the political discussion by reading this 
book. 
Epmunpd G. BURBANK 

Executive Director ’ 

Sheltering Arms Childrens Service 

New York City 


Ince PowELt BELL. CORE and the Strat- 
egy of Nonviolence. Pp. ix, 214. New 
York: Random House, 1968. $2.50. 

Wurm GRIER and Prick :M. Cosss. 
Black Rage. Pp. viii, 213. New York: 
Basic Books, 1968. $5.95. 

Of these two works, one, Inge Powell 
Bell’s CORE and the Strategy of Nonvio- 
lence, is a distinct contribution to the grow- 
ing literature on Negro protest. The 
other, Black Rage, by psychiatrists Wil- 
liam H. Grier and Price M. Cobbs, is es- 
sentially a tract for the times, usually 
superficial, always pontiācal, often inaccu- 
rate, and never offering znything new about 
either blacks or rage. 

The Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE), the earliest national , interracial 
organization dedicated to nonviolent direct 
action, achieved widespread attention dur- 
ing the lunch-counter st-ins of 1960 and 
the Freedom Rides of 1361. In the upper 
South, cowntown lunch counters and res-’ 
taurants were desegregated, and Negroes 
were no longer jim-crowed in interstate 
travel. During the early 1960’s, CORE 
chapters increasingly tackled’ employment’ 
prejects and frequently used boycotts and 
picketing against retailers. But nonviolent 
direct action, which had been so effective 
in public accommodations and transporta- 
tion, was less suited to handle certain large 
corporations and the American Federation 
of Labor (AFL) unions. Nor could the 
strategy cope with broader structural prob- 
lems associated with unemployment and 
underemployment. In2xorably, expecta- 
tions outran achievements, and disillusion- 
ment became pervasive, paving the way in 
the mid-1960’s for embittered CORE 
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leaders to abandon the organization’s tra- 
ditional nonviolent integrationist philoso- 
phy. 

Dr. Bell’s book is largely a study of 
CORE during 1961-1964, when its mem- 
bership was changing from predominantly 
white to predominantly black, and when 
long, drawn-out negotiations conducted in 
a “spirit of good will” were replaced by 
increasingly coercive and massive demon- 
strations. 

Much of the author’s data are based on 
interviews with forty-six members in nine 
CORE chapters. While her respondents’ 
views may be representative, her choice of 
“Northern” chapters is confined to Cali- 
fornia, except for St. Louis, which was 
never a typical CORE affiliate. Despite 
these and a few other minor limitations, 
this book is a provocative and serious con- 
tribution to an understanding of contempo- 
rary race relations. It contains excellent 
material on the social background of CORE 
members, a brilliant analysis of the sociali- 
zation process in the organization, and a 
superb case study of New Orleans CORE. 

Many of her findings prefigured the 1966 
CORE convention which resolved that the 
doctrine of nonviolence did not abrogate 
the “natural and constitutional right of 
self-defense.” For example, in her inter- 
views during the early 1960’s—while she 
was a CORE member—Dr. Bell found 
that one-third of the respondents either 
questioned or rejected nonviolence as a 
technique to obtain Negro rights. For 
them, nonviolence implied passivity and 
even cowardice, rather than militancy, dis- 
cipline, and courage. An additional one- 
fourth of those interviewed accepted non- 
violence, but only as a useful technique 
for those lacking sufficient power to en- 
force equality in any other way. 

By the mid-1960’s, a growing number of 
CORE leaders, in their zeal to recruit the 
Negro “masses,” in effect, appropriated the 
Black Muslim’s thunder and soft-pedaled 
CORE’s historic integrationist ideology, as 
well as the traditional opposition to black 
chauvinism Moreover, for many CORE 
members, the Black Muslims had become 
fellow foot soldiers in the battle against 
both the “white power structure” and the: 
“black bourgeoisie.” * ; 
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CORE and the Strategy of Nonviolence 
is an illuminating analysis of a civil rights 
organization at its crossroads. The book 
clearly demonstrates that the trends to- 
wards nationalism and the justification of 
violence, which are now associated with the 
name of CORE, had their roots long before 
they became evident to journalists and to 
the general public. 

ELLIoTrT Rupwick 

Professor of Sociology 

Kent State University 

Kent 

Ohio 


SIDNEY GoLpstery and Carvin Gord- 
SCHEIDER Jewish Americans: Three 
Generations in a Jewish Community. 
Pp xvii, 274 Englewood Cliffs, N J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1968. $3.50. 

This work is based on a census of the 
‘Jewish population of Providence, Rhode 
Island. Focusing on “the transformation 
of the Jewish community in the process of 
integration into American society,” the 
authors view assimilation as a multidimen- 
sional process and treat variations in assimi- 
lation patterns among three generations of 
Jews Not surprisingly, the authors view 
changes iù the Jewish community to be 
“intimately related to distance from the 
immigrant generation.” 

The authors interviewed 5,000 persons in 
a Jewish community of 19,300 members and 
obtained the usual wealth of demographic 
data ranging from the percentage of Provi- 
dence Jews suffering from malignant neo- 
plasms (22.8 per cent) to the proportion of 
Jewish males employed as professionals 
(207 per cent). The data are analyzed in 
terms of three themes: Jewish exception- 
alism—how this group is different from all 
other groups-—-generatidnal change, and 
Jewish ‘heterogeneity or intragenerational 
variations The areas of empirical inquiry 
include “population structure and distribu- 
tion, socioeconomic status, family struc- 
ture, fertility, mortality, intermarriage and 
the religio-cultural system.” The sheer 
quantity of data produced is often so over- 
whelming as to dilute the potentially in- 
cisive impact of the study This is un- 
fortunate because a number of significant 
trends are disclosed and are well docu- 
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mented. For example, the “religious re- 
vival” among Jews is apparently based on 
nothing more than an increase in Jewish 
education and observance of holidays, such 
as Passover and Chanukah. Such devel- 
opments are left unexplained, but, more im- 
portantly, the data that might have lifted 
this study above the ordinary is simply not 
provided, indeed was unavailable. 

The most crucial change occurring in the 
Jewish commumity today is the encroach- 
ment of mass society, particularly via the 
increasing numbers of salaried professionals 
and trained intellectuals, These occupa- 
tions do not require assimilation as much 
as a transcendent loyalty to the interlocal 
occupational community over the local eth- 
nic community. Furthermore, the stratum 
of salaried professionals and Jewish organi- 
zation men may well represent the van- 
guard of a new type of national Jewish 
community. The authors do recognize the 
defection of a “few professionals,” but 
attach no particular importance to salaried 
professionals and cannot study Jewish in- 
tellectuals since there are none in Provi- 
dence. In my opinion, until the prolifera- 
tion of these occupational types among 
Jews is studied, no significant breakthrough 
will be achieved in our knowledge of Jew- 
ish community life. , 

Two additional points seem worth noting. 
As professional demographers knowledge- 
able also of Jewish community affairs, the 
authors might perform a valtiable service 
by delving more deeply than they do into 
the indigenous political factors accounting 
for the Jewish community’s official opposi- 
tion to a religious question in the United 
States Census. Furthermore, it seems al- 
most impossible that a study of this depth 
and magnitude could omit one of the Jew- 
ish community’s most important organiza- 
tional principles and behavioral complexes, 
that is, fund-raising. Perhaps the omission 
indicates a bias inherent in the present 
study, that is, its reflection of the viewpoint 
of those intracommunity structures that 
subsidized the work. ' One result) was an 
excellent documentation of a pervasive 
Jewish organizational outlook, that of an 
optimistic prognosis for the continued vi- 
tality of the organized Jewish community. 

Sociologists “will welcome this well-de- 
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signed, competently executed though rather 
routinely and unimaginatively interpreted 
study of the perennial ethnic minority. 
Perhaps its most distinguishing features are 
its demographic and methodological sophis- 
tication. However, one grows somewhat 
weary of the overwrought claims to “scien- 
tific objectivity” based solely on sample 
size and the obvious quantifiability of 
demographic data. These claims become 
particularly irksome when the results are 
not substantially different from studies of 
“lesser” scientific qualities. Nevertheless, 
this does not detract from the work’s use- 
fulness either in minority-group courses or 
as a reference work for Jewish community 
workers, as well as interested laymen pro- 
vided they can overcome its pervasively 
arid style. But perhaps the latter charac: 
téristic is only the price we pay for a so- 
ciology that is truly “professional ” 
SEYMOUR LEVENTMAN 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
Boston College 


Davip Mecuanic. Medical Sociology: A 
Selective View. Pp. viii, 504. New 
York: Free Press, 1968. No price. 
Interest in health and illness among soci- 

ologists has been developed, in large part, 

during the last twenty years Many re- 
search studies, focused on one or another 
aspect of health or illness, have been pub- 


lished, but there are few books that have’ 


attempted to formulate a behavioral sci- 
ence point of view of interrelations among 
health, illness, and society. In the volume 
under review, David Mechanic has made 
such an attempt. 

Mechanic explores the interrelations of 
fifteen dimensions of the field. These are 
distribution and etiology of disease; cul- 
tural and social responses to illness; socio- 
cultural aspects of medical care; mortal- 
ity; social epidemiology; organization of 
medical practice; sociology of the healing 
occupations; sociology of the hospital; com- 
munity health organization; social change 
and health care; medical education; public 
health; stress and disease: social and com- 
munity psychiatry; and health policy and 
politics. 

The fifteen dimensions of the field are 
developmentally examined in the three parts 
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of the book Part One presents a frame of 
reference for studying medical sociology. 
The five chapters in this part take the 
reader successively from the consideration 
of health and illness as facets of deviant 
behavior to the relevance of the concept of 
deviance to medical sociology, the- doctor’s 
perspective on disease and the patient, and 
the patient’s perspective of the physician 
and his own illness. Finally, in chapter 5, 
the physician and the patient are brought 
together in the conference room. 

The four chapters in Part Two are pri- 
marily methodological in their orientation. 
Different ways of studying the disease 
process—tlinical investigation, controlled 
clinical trials, epidemiology, and demogra- 
phy—are discussed in terms simple enough 
that undergraduates can grasp the meaning 
of the materials. The examination of the 
literature on morbidity, mortality. and de- 
mography is straightforward and to the 
point. The complicated interplay between 
social stress and the clinical appearance of 
disease is particularly well developed 

Part Three is concerned with organiza- 
tional factors in medical care. The devel- 
opment of medical care in the United 
States and Great Britain is the focus of 
chapter 10 This is an analysis of the ways 
in which historical factors have influenced 
the development of medical care organiza- 
tions in the two countries. The final chap- 
ter is concerned with the ways in which 
organizational forces, particularly in the 
hospital, shape the environment of the pa- 
tient as he is subjected to medical care. 

Medical Soctology requires careful read- 
ing. In every chapter there are closely 
reasoned, insightful statements relevant to 
the question of interdependencies between 
health and disease An important distinc- 
tion, for example, is drawn between social 
causes of disease and social influences af- 
fecting the course of disease The book 
has much to recommend it, but there are 
passages that are ideological and polemical. 
As Mechanic points out, his is a selective 
view, but a view that is, nevertheless, com- 
prehensive and pertinent to the develop- 
ment of the field at this time. 

Aucust B. HOLLINGSHEAD 

Professor of Sociology 

Yale University 
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S. N. EISENSTADT. Israeli Society. Pp ix, 
451. New York: Basic Books, 1967. 
$10.95. 


The fashioning of Israeli society has been 
unique both in conception of goals and in 
the challenges encountered in the process 
of development. The architects have 
mainly been nationally and socially con- 
scious East European Jews who settled in 
Palestine during the decade prior to World 
War I. They set the tone of Haluzint— 
pioneering ideology—and founded the basic 
institutions during the first two decades of 
the British Mandate. The new society en- 
visaged by them was a synthesis of Jewish- 
ness and modernity, and both were con- 
ceived in novel pattern, Jewishness meant 
neither the ghetto of eastern Europe nor 
the “assimilationism” of the West, but a 
far-reaching national rebirth involving the 
revival of the Hebrew larguage, a return to 
the soil, and rootage in the tradition forged 
primarily during the First and Second 
Hebrew Commonwealths Modernity em- 
braced Western institutions without their 
competitive drives. The aspiration was for 
a new society unmistakably Jewish but 
secular, politically and economically au- 
tonomous or independen:, and founded on 
the principles of equality, co-operation, and 
social justice. 

This vision permeated the dynamic ele- 
ments of the Jewish community in Pales- 
tine before the establishment of Israel and 
still motivates the leadership and a signifi- 
cant segment of the population However, 
rapid economic development, the demands 
of a unifying and centralizing state, and 
especially the mass of new immigrants have 
made inroads on the ideals of the pioneer- 
ing ideology The developing economy 
has produced differentiation and specializa- 
tion with concomitant goals of personal 
advancement and new criteria of status cen- 
tering in educational and occupational at- 
tainments and a higher level of consump- 
tion. 

The new immigration, especially its over- 
whelming oriental component, has posed an 
even greater challenge to the pioneering 
ideology. Victims of discrimination in 
their old homelands, the newcomers were 
ripe for migration to Israel, but being un- 
affected by Western conceptions of na- 
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tional regeneration and social experimenta- 
tion, Haluzint has had no appeal for them. 
The new society has meant for them eco- 
nomic and social security, conceived in 
terms of prestige and power and measured 
by levels of income and occupation. These 
objectives, however, have been beyond the 
reach of most of them because of inade- 
quacies in education and technical skills. 
The resultant frustration and alienation 
have hampered full absorption and raised 
fears of lasting disunity in the form of 
“two nations.” 

The emerging Israeli society of today 
reveals a plurality of ethnic, economic, and 
cultural patterns, but the forces making 
for unity are manifold and potent. Despite 
erosion of the pioneering ideology, the 
ideals of equality and of conquest of the 
desert by means of labor and modern 
technology still predominate. While Jew- 
ish identity—what constitutes Israeli Jew- 
ishness—is still not fully clear, Israeli Jews, 
unlike those of the Diaspora, do not regard 
themselves as a minority group and culture. 
The vision of social justice may be blurred 
by widespread inequality, yet ‘‘welfare- 
state” policies do mitigate gross inequities. 
Moreover, those who strive for a new soci- . 
ety have shown remarkable flexibility and 
a willingness to compromise on concrete 
issues. Religion is a case in point Al- 
though basically secularist in orientation, 
they have recognized religion as funda- 
mental to Jewish tradition and made con- 
cessions—perhaps too many concessions— 
to the demands of the religious elements. 
Even rising religious militancy has not 
evoked a Kulturkampf. 

In sum, continuity and basic stability 
have endured; democratic processes and 
representative institutions have been main- 
tained; and commitment to full integration 
of the new immigrants has been manifested 
in a variety of measures to combat inequal- 
ity. Above all, the mood of gradualism 
seems to prevail The proponents of a new 
society have not despaired of the efficacy of 
cumulative change through democratic 
means. They have not resorted to continu- 
ous and anarchic confrontations There is 
neither total rejection of the “Establish- 
ment,” nor is violence condoned as “pro- 
gressive restraints.” Concrete goals appear 
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to be the building blocks of the new soci- 
ety. 

The author, Professor of Sociology at the 
Hebrew Unive-sity of Jerusalem, discusses 
these developments at length. His pri- 
mary purpose is to present a sociological 
analysis of Isrzeli society and institutions, 
but he has wsely provided a historical 
survey of ecoLomic, political, and social 
developments These are necessarily 
treated in survey fashion, and, evidently 
based on Iectu-es to Israeli students, the 
book contains ellusions which are at times 
unclear The style of writing does not 
make for light reading, but the essential 
developments zre underscored, and the 
serious American reader will find the work 
enlightening ‘The author’s major contri- 
bution is the irtegration of political, eco- 
nomic, and social changes in a conceptual 
framewor%. 

Oscar I. Janowsky 

Professor of History 

City College cf the City University 

of New Yo-k 


HUMPHREY Parwer. The Logic of Gospel 
Criticism: An Account of the Methods 
and Arguments Used by Textual, Docu- 
mentory, Sou-ce, and Form Critics of 
the New Testament. Pp x. 260 New 
York: St Mactin’s Press. 1968 $10.00. 


The subtitle cescribes precisely the na- 
ture of this book: it is the work of a 
logician criticizing critics and historians, 
with especial, bit by no means limited, 
attention to the New Testament. more es- 
vecially. the Syroptic gospels It may be 
intended, as the publisher’s blurb on the 
jacket suggests, for “those with a lay in- 
terest in the natwe of Biblical criticism, but 
also to Biblical scholars and ministers of 
religion,” but these hoped-for readers must 
have a very real competence in mathe- 
matical logic if they are to be able to un- 
derstand, even to follow, long blocks of 
material which the author seems to think 
should be unders-andable. for example, the 
overlengthv disctssion of the methods of 
textual critics. 

The bock starts with the question of 
whether or not our knowledge of Jesus 
could be possibly adequate as a foundation 
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for our faith; it ends with the frank ad- 
mission that this basic question has not 
been fully answered even in principle. 
After propounding this question, he surveys 
various well-known philosophical conten- 
tions that history is actually not knowledge 
at all While on the whole he rejects this 
thesis, he does ring the changes on many 
actual practices and malpractices of his- 
torians, in particular, those in the biblical 
field Then, after a listing of some of the 
problems and terms in the disciplines of 
biblical research; he treats in very full 
detail the methods which are and are not 
to be employed if one is concerned to play 
that game according to the demands of 
logic and her equations and graphs The 
lengthy discussion of pedigree. archetypes, 
subarchetypes, and medial position is very 
detailed. demanding, and at times overcom- 
plete Following this comes a section in 
which the same essential arguments and 
demands are directed at the “documentary 
critics,” primarily those concerned with 
the Synoptic gospels. The net result of 
this foray is that our Mark seems to show 
up, if we play by the rules of the game, as 
medial to Matthew and Luke. for it is al- 
ways “lonely,” that is, never at odds 
against the other two ‘This is to me an 
indication that in our growing fondness for 
the sort of conclusions turned out by com- 
puters—wholly or in part mechanical—we 
still need to hearken to the warning of the 
late George Foot Moore “the methodical 
elimination of human intelligence can 
hardly be the ideal of science.” Dr Palmer 
also has a discussion of the logical diffi- 
culties of those who try to find a common, 
lost source for our present gospels 

Tf the reader expects a volume which will 
assure him of the “general reliability” of 
the gospels or which will indicate to him in 
any detail what actually happened, he will 
be disappointed, for this is far from our 
author’s purpose. If, on the other hand. 
he wants a precis of what historians and 
biblical critics ought to do and have done. 
with an occasional intimation that some of 
them—notably form critics and biblical 
theologians—have failed lamentably again 
and again, as appraised by one who himself 
is a logician rather than a historian or 
critic, he will have it in this volume It is 
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well written, is equipped with various ad- 
denda, such as a glossary of technical terms 
which make the discussion seem clearer 
than it turns out to be, a set of appendices 
which illustrate without illumining, and 
several indexes, and has occasional para- 
graphs which will bring a chuckle; but it is 
very definitely not bedtime reading, at 
least for those of us who have not had as 
comprehensive a training in mathematical 
logic, with its equations and graphs, as our 
young author so obviously thinks he should 
have had. 
Morton S ENSLIN 
Professor of Christian Thought 
and Literature 
Dropsie College 
Philadelphia 
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VLADIMIR TREML, in association with 
ROBERT FARRELL (Eds.). The Develop- 
ment of the Soviet Economy: Plan and 
Performance. Pp. xiv, 298. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, for the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR, 1968. $8 00. 


This symposium on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Soviet regime discusses the 
economy of the Soviet Union in all its 
dimensions. Yet missing from the selection 
offered by the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR at its Munich conference is original 
scholarship either in the theory of a socialist 
economy or empirical research. Secondary 
sources and the basic investigations of 
Abram Bergson and Moorsteen, Becker, 
and Powell are rehashed along with the 
well-known historical record of Soviet 
economic development. 

There is, of course, a place for interpre- 
tation and opinion from the perspective of 
a half-century of experience, but some of 
the commentators disclosed somewhat more 
than a decent amount of glee at the dif- 
ficulties of Soviet planning and only grudg- 
ingly felt constrained to concede its suc- 
cesses. Somewhere there must be a line 
between this sort of material which mutatis 
mustandis might be found in many Soviet 
descriptions of capitalist countries and 
opinionated but insightful contributions. 
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In the latter class this book contains papers 
such as Jerzy Karcz’s on Soviet agriculture, 
James Blackman’s on the Kosygin reforms 
—apparently added after the conference— 
and the agonizing interchange between 
Stanley Cohn and G Warren Nutter on 
whether Stalin was necessary and whether 
Stalinism can now be interred with his 
bones 

The basic themes of Soviet development 
are not in dispute and are developed by 
each author. Rapid growth was achieved 
through a great deal of very hard work 
and much doing without on the part of the 
Soviet people It was not accomplished 
by the superior efficiency of socialist plan- 
ning, but by greater “factor inputs” of 
labor and phenomenal amounts of capital. 
Indeed, the pace of growth which Stalin 
demanded precluded efficiency. Almost all 
of the savings that could be elicited from 
the Soviet public was appropriated to the 
capital accumulating engine. Agricultural, 
human, and physical capital had to be con- 
verted into industrial capital, and since 
neither are made of putty or clay it was 
done—and probably overdone—with waste, 
misinformation, privation, and terror 

In his own way, each participant comes 
around to facing the unanswered questions 
posed by the Soviet experiment Ts Stalin’s 
way the only path for the underdeveloped 
nations? To be sure, having declared war 
on capitalism, the Communists needed rapid 
industrialization for military reasons. But 
can a latter-day Kerensky in Africa or 
South America achieve a democratic revolu- 
tion and satisfying growth without terror? 
Perhaps, this can be done And perhaps 
not if, as Cohn suggests, a minimum growth 
rate is required for the take-off prescribed 
in Rostow’s brand of dialectics. Can demo- 
cratic reform be brought about, or will the 
Communists only challenge the old order 
because the moderates temporize too long? 
Can the Soviet Union itself escape from 
Stalin’s Petrine methods and find its way 
back to liberalism? Will the need for de- 
centralization press the command society 
toward the recognition of individual pref- 
erences? Or will the moderates temporize 
with the old order of the socialist world 
until an explosion occurs? There are less- 
biased books than this one on the market, 
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but, nonetheless, it contains much food for 
thought. 
Murray WOLFSON 
Associate Professor of Economics 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis 


Lisa REDFIELD PEaTTIE. The View from 
the Barrio Pp 147. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1968. $6.95 

Pavut L. Dovucuty, in collaboration with 
Mary F. Doucuty. Huaylas: An An- 
dean District in Search of Progress. Pp. 
xxviii, 284 Ithaca, N.Y : Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1968 $12 50 
For those interested in the localized 

social impacts of planned change in Latin 
America, or in generating development in 
small communities of traditional societies, 
both books are well worth attention No 
major problems are solved, but useful 
indications are suggested Many Latin- 
American governments are now trying to 
decentralize participation in economic and 
social development to inzlude participation 
of local communities, ard in doing so are 
working against a tradit:on of four centu- 
ries of centralism and tureaucracies inept 
for the purpose. 

There are interesting contrasts between 
the books. Peattie deals with rapidly ad- 
justing people in a neighborhood within a 
planned, mushrooming szeel city in Vene- 
zuela, while Doughty’s szudy is of an old, 
relatively stable town isolated in a northern 
Andean valley of Peru. Peattie speaks of 
the local reaction to an onslaught of com- 
prehensively planned development in one 
of Latin America’s wezlthiest and most 
rapidly changing countrizs, Doughty of a 
quiet tradition of local self-help in a 
struggling country much lower on the de- 
velopment ladder The focus of this review 
will be on the conclusions with regard to 
the dynamics of development, rather than on 
the extensive ethnographic repcrting found 
especially in the second study, since the 
reviewer is an urban deve.opment specialist, 
not an arthropologist. 

The barrio is La Laja; 490 inhabitants 
within Ciudad Guayana, where a population 
of 250,000 by 1970 and 600,000 by 1980 
are expected to surrourd the new steel 
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mills. The residents of La Laja are low- 
income families, but not at the poverty 
level—note that the wdrd is barrio, neigh- 
borhood, not barriada or a spontaneous 
community, sometimes used to suggest 
“slum.” 

The author describes in interesting and 
compact form the human conditions re- 
sulting from rapid change among inhabi- 
tants whose life span has included the 
rapid movement from a bartering agricul- 
tural economy to the new industrialism 
Attitudes and opportunities for upward 
mobility are investigated The salient 
group in La Laja is a commercial elite; an 
unusually open elite for Latin America 
The corresponding remains of the tradi- 
tional system are also put into view; the 
attitude toward schooling as access to 
status rather than as preparation for work, 
the image resulting from an in-depth study 
of the attitudes of a working man, charac- 
terized by partial receptivity, partial resig- 
nation, some rejection, and some skepticism 
toward the forces changing the dimensions 
of his life. 

The prospects for corporate action are 
documented by the nervous resistence to 
central development action in the course 
of which certain projects encroach on the 
community. Gestures range from awkward 
interviews with the chief engineer to pour- 
ing sand into the gas tanks of his construc- 
tion machinery Peattie observes the dif- 
ficulties of marshalling constructive efforts 
within the community, and its low level of 
social control over noncollaborators. These 
are pointed up, for example, in the course 
of the community’s own efforts to build 
a water system with the half-hearted as- 
sistance of the citizenry. She concludes, 
however, that the main barriers are: (1) 
lack of knowledge in the community of the 
structure of decision-power that affects it 
from the outside, (2) inaccessibility to the 
centralized powers, mostly located in the 
capital, and (3) social class barriers be- 
tween the local residents and the profes- 
sionals who make the decisions. 

The question that emerges is whether it 
is possible to plan for the general welfare 
of a large region on the basis of a single 
set of assumptions, or whether this “gen- 
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eral welfare” must only be considered the 
aggregate of local interests This is a 
classical problem of planning which has 
seriously been dealt with only recently in 
Latin America, where the structure of 
government and society has generally forced 
use of the single-assumption approach al- 
most by default. Obviously in favor of 
the latter, aggregative approach, Peattie ad- 
vises the establishment of political bridges 
between central government and local areas 
to facilitate the forceful expression of local 
interests. 

In Huaylas, on the other hand, the au- 
thor deals with part of an urban settlement 
pattern which was largely set before the 
mid-sixteenth century. Limited infrastruc- 
ture and difficult topography leave it a 
long way from Lima, and the rest of the 
world External influences arrive only 
through a limited communication system, 
a nearby hydroelectric project, return visits 
from Huaylinos who have migrated to 
Lima, contributions from their single citi- 
zen who lived in New York, and perhaps 
spin-offs from their resident anthropologist. 
Contrasting the maleable social struccure 
of La Laja, Doughty found a woman from 
a nearby town who had lived for forty 
years in Huaylas and still considered herself 
a foreigner. 

Huaylas was chosen for study because it 
was known to have a tradition of civic 
collaboration. It is the seat of a district, 
the smallest institutionally complete area 
of Peruvian society. The ethnographic re- 
porting in this book is very extensive, 
dealing with history, topography, social 
structure, economic life, government, edu- 
cation, and religion. The reader interested 
in a detailed portrait of an Andean town 
will find it very useful. The reader inter- 
ested more in development implications 
may find it a bit tiresome and may want 
to focus his attention on concluding pas- 
sages of the sections and some selected 
chapters. 

While the same feelings of distrust and 
alienation toward government emerge as in 
Peattie’s book, the Huaylinos accomplish 
more things through mutual aid and take 
pride in their competitive position among 
neighboring towns Work is organized 
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through special civic project committees 
devoted, for example, to the library, elec- 
tricity, a school, a road, a system of drain- 
age, and the like. The work is sometimes 
accomplished by special community work 
groups, which may be a survival of the 
area’s pre-Colombian Inca tradition Inci- 
dentally, the exclusively project-oriented 
format tends to affirm Peattie’s feeling that 
local action groups ‘should be highly 
specialized, 

In view of the fact that such co-operative 
enterprise in traditional societies is rare, 
Doughty hypothesizes as to the reasons for 
its existence in Huaylas Huaylinos have 
learned to visualize optimistically their re- 
source base, not always as a situation where 
each person who gets more necessarily 
does so at the expense of others, who get 
less—a view typical in traditional societies. 
Perhaps this progressive concept comes 
naturally in an agricultural area where 
arable land can be extended by irrigation. 
Perhaps the need always to co-operate in 
problems of water supply has contributed. 
The appearance of the nearby hydroelectric 
project as an employment opportunity may 
have further stimulated these views 
There is an awareness of outmigration to 
Lima as an energy drain Minimum con- 
tact with the centralized government has 
at least left the Huaylinos to their own in- 
itiative Aspects of this special character 
are visible in many aspects of the town’s 
life 

The direction of these studies is toward 
avery important point The basis of social 
policy in Latin America has recurrently 
been very progressive, showing a fine sense 
of social justice often far in advance of 
the Anglo-Saxon world—beginning with 
Francisco de Vitoria’s influential work on 
colonial administration in the early 1500's 
and continuing to the present day. What 
has always been lacking is an adequate 
administrative system, a normatively moti- 
vated bureaucracy, and a social character 
at the ground level that would permit 
these policies to reach the lives of the 
people through detailed decisions and local 
involvement. 

Almost all of the serious work in policy 
development continues today at the na- 
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tional level, where the development sys- 
tem has seemed more manageable But 
those of us who have seen many large- 
scale urban pclicies disappedr into thin air 
or crash into local social values may hope- 
fully suspect taat the key to the dilemma 
is in the extension of studies such as these. 
RALPH A, GAKENHEIMER 
Advisor 
Metropolitar Planning 
Ford Foundetion ' 
Santiago 
Chile 7 
Raymonp Bau wHart. Ethics in Business. 
Pp. xvi, 248 New York:'Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston 1968. $2.95. ` 


This book is a welcome contribution to 
the field of business ethics. It is an em- 
pirical investig.tion into what is rather a 
pontification of what ouzht to be in busi- 
ness: behavior. It presents the results of 
personal interv ews and questionnaire sur- 
veys of 1,800 businessmen, exploring both 
their attitudes and their behavior in the 
realm of business ethics. Father Baumhart 
joins a reporting of his findings with useful 
comments and analysis of the data. 

A sampling af the research results are 
presented here. A listing of pressures that 
disturb businessmen was elicited, including 
various pricing practices, bribes, or exces- 
sive gifts in orcer to secure contracts, dis- 
honest acvertistag, and cnfair competitive 
practices. Dismissals and layoffs of em- 
ployees, howev-r, are the actions which 
give greatest ccncern to executives. Sur- 
prisingly, forme] education has relatively 
little impact on ethical tehavior. It may 
make individuaS more sensitive to moral 
issues, but the prime force for ethical 
behavior is the mind-set developed early 
in life through the inflience of family, 
teachers, and reigious bo Hes. 

The current critique of business levelled 
by youth, on the one hand, carries the 
implication that if they held the jobs of 
business, a morc ethical mode of behavior 
would be pursted The Baumhart data 
indicate, on the other hand, that as one 
grows older he becomes more ethical. 
Ceteris paribus, young executives display 
less ethical attitades and behavior than do 
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their older colleagues. The picture of busi- 
ness as a dog-eat-dog activity is the stereo- 
type that many friends and foes of business 
espouse Baumbhart’s work reveals, how- 
ever, a diversity of attitudes and action 
that destroys the validity of this image. 
Many businessmen are more ethical than 
cynics suppose. Over four-fifths of the 
executives interviewed reported instances 
where they were prompted to forego oppor- 
tunities for higher income because un- 
ethical behavior was required. The impli- 
cations of these reports are somewhat 
clouded by the fact that some executives 
may be sophisticated maximizers. They 
sense that good ethics are good business. - 
Ethical practices pay off in the long run 
in better consumer and employee relations. 
This kind of reasoning was commonly 
expressed by the subjects in the study. 
Some executives in a sense, however, are 
victims of their own stereotypes. They 
believe that profits are the only goal of 
business and hence are embarrassed to 
acknowledge motivations that include an 
interest in their fellow man. 

The research also indicates that the phi- 
losophy of social responsibility, at least 
at the level of verbal expression, is a com- 
monly accepted position. Eighty-three per 
cent of the executives agreed that to act 
for the stockholder interest alone to the 
exclusion of consumers or employees is 
unethical The social responsibility phi- 
losophy in its traditional form proposes 
that the interests of stockholders, cus- 
tomers, employees, suppliers, and the 
community be jointly considered. 

The practicing -executive will find the 
material fascinating reading, and the book 
will make worth-while supplementary read- 
ing in business and society, business ethics, 
and general management policy courses 

Haroitp L. JOENSON 

Professor of Economics 

Emory University 

Atlanta 


B. W. Hopper. Economic Development in 
the Tropics. Pp xiv, 258. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1963. $5.00. 

This reviewer was somewhat surprised 
on reading Economic Development in the 
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Tropics, because, as it tums out, it is 
confined to the wet tropics and it is, strictly 
speaking, not about economics but what 
used to be called economic geography. 
This does not mean that the author is 
ignorant in economics—indeed, his eco- 
nomics is generally admizable—but the 
basic scope of the book is rather different 
from what I had assumed from the title. 
This is not said in the spirit of criticism— 
indeed, I recommend the book highly—but 
to warn prospective readers against a 
possible misunderstanding 

Taken as an example oi the new eco- 
nomic geography, the book is a model of 
its kind as would be expected from a 
scholar of Dr. Hodder’s prominence. He 
examines the problems of economic de- 
velopment in their geographic context with 
lengthy discussions of such essentially geo- 
graphic matters as the natural and the 
human resources. It was designed as a 
text of the upper-undergraduate or lower- 
graduate-school level, and should fulfill this 
purpose. It could be of considerable value 
for the scholar, also. Many of the prob- 
lems of development are re-examined by 
Dr. Hodder in a perspective which is a 
little unusual from the standpoint of either 
the professional economist or the profes- 
sional political scientist. The different per- 
spective, as different perspectives generally 
do, leads to new insights and stimulating 
approaches, 

The text of the book, in addition to the 
discussion of the resources of the wet 
tropics, covers agriculture quite thoroughly 
with particular reference, of course, to 
those types of agriculture which are domi- 
nant in the tropics, the problems of incus- 
trialization and raw materials. As one 
would anticipate with a book on the tropics, 
transport problems are emphasized. In all 
of these areas, Professor Hodder can be 
called a reasonable optimist. He recognizes 
real difficulties in development but also 
feels that they can be overcome. 

GORDON TULLOCK 

Professor of Economics and 

Public Choice 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg 
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